. Full Text of Khruschev Speech on Stalin 


SEE SECTION 2 
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| Liberal Bloc Drives for 
Gvil Rights Law Now 


By ERIK BERT : 

WASHINGTON—With only a few short weeks of the session 
remaining a group of 24 liberal congressmen last week moved for 
action an civil rights legislation by sponsoring a discharge petition 
to bring HR 627 to the House floor. It is now 17 months since HR 627 was intro- 


duced as an omnibus civil rights bill; today although it includes only the Administra- 
tion-sponsored proposals, its passage is at a critical point. Within the next few days 
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American Left .. 


Takes a New 
Look at Self 


THESE ARE critical times for 
our nation’s Marxist movement. 
There is much soul-searching 
among ais, as we confront the 
need for a thorough-going re- 
—ortentation, 

This is not a matter of im- 
portance to ourselves alone. 
Small and relatively isolated 
though the Marxist movement is 
in our land, the way in which it 


The . Emergency | Committee 
for a Free Press said Wednes- 
day it had received a little Jess 
than halt the $100,000 it needs 
to keep The Worker publishing 
through the summer. It em- 
phasized, however, that contribu- 
tious had tapered off alarmingly, 
and The Worker is in serious 
trouble. 

Send your contributions, post- 
haste, to Emergency Conunittee 
for a Free Press, 575 Sixth Ave., 
Room 301, New York City. Rob- 
ert W. Dunn is Treasurer. 

. ; 


~ 


reorients will have considerable 
impact on our national lite. 

This movement has had an 
honorable, sometimes excep- 
tional, part in the great struggles 
of the workingclass and the Ne- 
gro people. ) 

None can doubt that, with an 
effective reorientation, it can and 
will continue to make its con- 
tribution _to the workingclass 
struggles to come, to a greater 
degree than in the recent past. 

And not only in the efforts of 
the workingclass, Negro people, 
sinall farmers and others to win 
redress of grievances. At the 
‘moment, socialist thinking, while 
distinctly limited to a minority 
of America’s workers, is begin- 
ning to grow. We need to ex- 
‘plore wavs of uniting socialist- 
aminded Americans and of ad- 
vancing socialist idcas, as well 
‘as examining problama& connect- 
ed with our nation’s path to So- 
cialism. 

* 

WE HOPE and expect that 
The Worker will ws along 
‘these lines. This, at least, is our 
aim. To this end, the current 
issue. contains the Khrushchev 
address on Stalin at the 20th 
Soviet Communist Congress, and 
the debate among Socialist-mind- 
ed Americans of varying trends 
held recently at Carnegie Hall. 

We hope, too, that Commu- 
nists, readers of our paper and 
other socialist-minded Americans 
will contribute their thinkigg on 
the: problems confronting the 
Marxist movement in the discus- 


And 


sion on this subject which the. 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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ASSIGNMENT, ‘U.S.A. 


Why Not Polio Shots for All? 


By JOSEPH NOKTH lean halt 85 to 90 percent. of 
ithe disease.  - 


THE POLIO SEASON * 
begins in July and millions BUT the nub of the problem 


of parents, nationwide, head : this: ~— - our — 
i. 0 ee 


Not enough vaccine was manu- 
of us breathe easier since Dr. 


told that enough vaccine would 
Jonas Salk made his epochal he on hand this spring to pro- 
discovery. Man had discovered — vide two injections for all chil- 
a way to keep dren and pregnant women (who 
the killer, are nearly as susceptible to polio 
polio, at bay. us children). Now we learn that 
perhaps not more than two-thirds of the 
conquer him 50 million children under the 
as completely age of 14 vears have had as 
as we. did much as one shot. Only 15 mil- 
small-pox.. | lion have had two shots and tbe 
The fear of , number that got three injections 
the vaccine has —the full treatment—is almost 
almost vanish- 


: negligible. 
a! ne wae Naturally millions of parents 


Ai agg WOITy as july approaches. And 
tiveness are irrefutable, Other many explanations are current 
nations are gratefully manulac- 


f } © + 
turing the stuff. And since the. <4 _ lag = ove fomae 
first inoculations the vaccine hits , ? 


been discovered to be more ef- 
fective and lastipg than was an- 
ticipated. | 

Children vaccinated last year- 
reveal that a single shot was 78 
percent effective in preventiwy 
paralytic polio. This constrasts fp 
the 62-75% effectiveness it hail 
achieved with three injections 
in the 1954 field trialk Now 
authorities say that three shots 


a 
a fi. 


— 


Va. 
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and parent, sees the picture this 
Way: 

The vaccine, once discovered, 
had to be manulactured for the 
millions. Our society being what 
it is, private drug industries had 
the job, and they have. their 
own calculations. The profit-in- 
centive, as it is delicately called, 
got into the act. 

Then there was the Cutter 
laboratory incident, you recall, 
when some of the supply was 
tainted: this is said to have 
caused the suspension of pro- 
duction nationally until — the 
buses, Jiterally, were taken out 
of the process. 

. 


NEW safetv regulations — to 


prevent re-occurences were de- 
vised; These measures, we are 
told, necessarily Zlengthen the 
manufacturing and testing pro- 
cess. The Public Health Service 
is sternly enforcing the special 

(Continued on Page 13) © 


the full complemént of 218 
signatures to the petition 
must be gotten if action 
is to be obtained at the next 
possible date, according to 
the House rules, on June 25. 
rf 

CHANCES for House passage 

will be just as good, but the brief 


‘time remaining between July 20 


and the end of the session would 
give the Dixiecrats and their 
Republican accomplices’ an op- 
portunity to kill the meas ire by 
stifling it in the Senate Judiciary 
Committee headed by Senator 
James O. Eastland (D-Miss). 

Those actively engaged in the 
campaign tor the 218 signatures 
are contident that they are avail- 
able—and can be secured, if the | 
AFL-CIO moves its forces here 
into an all-out effart. Grass roots 
pressure trom local unions may 
be necessary, however, to alest 
the Washington AFL-CIO staffs 
to the urgency of the situation. 

*® 

THE REPUBLICANS have 
made it abundantly clear that 
they intend to use the inaction 
of Congress on civil rights, as a 
result) of Dixiecrat obstruction 
and the complacency of the Dem- 
ocratic leadership, as a prop- 
avanda move to win a substan- 
tial bloc of Negro votes for their 
ticket this fall. 

This was indicated in two 
specches last week, In one Max- 
well M. Rabb, White House aide, 
told « closed session of the 
Young Republican leadership 
training sci:ool, that Negro ‘vot- 
ers hold the balance of power in 
some 60 northern Congressional 
districts. | 

ln the other, Richard L. To- 
bin, public relations director for 
National Citizens for Ejisen- 
hower, to'd a citizens group that 
race relations should be used as 
“major ammunition” in the cam- 
paign. ° 

Because of the critical situae 
tion developing among the Dem- 
ocrats on the issue, their na- 
tional chairman, Paul Butler, has 


called a mecting of the conven- 


tions plattorm cominittee one 
full week betore the convention 
opens on Aug. 18. 
¥ 

DISCLOSURE this week of 
the text of a recent speech b 
Sen. Karl Njundt (R-SD) indi- 
cates he and other Repu licans 
are encouraging the Dixiecrats to 
press the fight against the civil 
rights plank at the convention. 
Senator Barry Goldwater (R- 


ee. (Continued on Page 2 
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lich. Democrats Urge Party 
Take Strong Rights Stand | 


GRAND RAPIDS, Mich.—The Michigan Democratic party, at its state convention 
nationally to rededicate itself to the 


here last week, appealed to 


SUNDAY E 10, 19 


\principles of the Bill of Rights and the 


stitution. In its own eloquent doc- 
ument, called “the Michigan Dec- 
laration,” the 1,400 delegates ad- 
vanced a militant program for civ- 
“il rights which the state’s delega- 
{ion was instructed to fight for at 
the Democratic National Conven- 
tion opening in Chicago Aug. 15. 

Composition of the delegates at- 
tending the state convention re- 
flected the fact that Democratic 
Party here has achieved a working 
coalition of organized labor, the 
Nevro people’s movement, and 
family-sized farmers reminiscent 
of New Dead days. 

The convention elected 58 dele- 
gulcs to go to Chicago and in- 
structed them to cast their ballot 
for Gov. G. Mnonen Williams for 
the presidential nomination. Sec- 
oval choice of the délegates as a 
newspaper poll revealed. was Sen. 
Lestes Kefaciver. ; 

* 

REP. CHARLES DIGGS, JR.. 
(D-Mich) the state's first Negro, 
Congressman last week became 
the first Negro to preside at the 
Democratic convention. He will 
serve. on the platform cominiittee 
at Chicago along with Mrs. Mil-, 
dred Jeffrey, a leader in the Unit- 
ed Automebile Workers. ) 

The Michigan Declaration, read 
to the convention by Diggs, was 
approved unanimously, Ou con- 
trast to the efforts to appease Dix- 
iccrats in some high Democratic 
quarters in Washington, the Dec- 
laration denounced the Disiecrats 
and called for their defeat. 

It affirms that men and women 
have basic rithts regardless of 
race, color, creed or national ori-: 
gin. The wealth of the earth be- 
lons to the people and no nation, 
government, individual or group: 
of individuals ha; the right to ex-. 


ploit them sclfishly. Civil order have emerged or are emerging realignmen. on the American poli-' 
from colonial domination into na- tical scene. . 


requires obedience to Jaw and the 


(Continucd from Page 1) 
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14th and 15th Amendments to the U.S. Con- 
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REP. DIGGS 


U.S. Supreme Court decisions on 
racial segregation must be obey- 
ed. Segregation in the U.S. and 
discrimination in immigration 
laws must be totally eliminated. 


* 
ON ATOMIC ENERGY AND 
AUTOMATION, the “Declaration” 


said: atomic energy can if its used 


Jor the benefit of the people inark 


an end to degrading poverty and 
inhuman drudgery for all people 
everywhere and the use of atomic 


energy for peaceful use and send-' * PC, 


ing to underdeveloped nations of 
the world shall be energetically 


pursued, 


Progress for peace, not profits 
for promotion of — automation 


‘should be the goal of the new pro- 


cess, said the “Declaration.” 
The “Declaration supports the 
millions who since World War II 


tion blasting the Dixiecrats and 


‘gress of any i:.embers who got 
‘there by “unconstitutional and _ il- 


tional freedom. ) 

It tal:es critical note of the eco- 
nomic plight millions caused by 
the Cadillac Government. The im- 
employed, the poor farmers, Ne- 
gro people, youth, small business, 
mentally ill. It scores the lack of 
housing, health facilities, slum 
clearance, while trusts get billions 
in the “giveaway” progran. 

The “Declaration” says. “total 
war means total disaster for all! 
contenders, aggressors and de- 
fenders alike.” Also that “isolation- 
ism is basically defective as a for- 
eign policy, the United States must 
participate in the world commu- 


nity of nations for the advance-| 
ment of freedom and protection | 
of human sights throughout the 
world and that we support. the 
United Nations as a means to 
achieve these ends.” 
* 

DELEGATES BACKED UP 

the “Declaration” with. a_resolu- 


‘called for expulsion from Con- 


legal denials of tie right to vote.” 
They also deinand abolition of 


‘is a progressive step in projecting 


the poll tax and other vote bar- 
riers, federal guarantees against 
violence, intimidation and terror, 
‘allocation of fedoril funds so as 
Ito d&courage segregation in edu- 
cation and hon SIU, effective 
a civil rishts. division in 
the Departinent of Justice. 


The “Michigan Declaration” 
was unfortunately marred in spots 
by.a capitulation to McCartbyite 
‘redbaiting. But it can be said it 


‘a national draft program for dis- 
‘cussion between now and Aug. 13 


‘and. is a medimu for building a 
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H. Lehman (D-NY) has seen fit 


dience in New York Jast) Sunday! 


THE SOVIET arms cut 
has. inspired thought about 
the probable effects of a 
U. S. reduction. Edwin L. 
Dale Jr. of the New York 
Times Washington staff devoted 
a Sunday editorial section ar- 
ticle at to the question: 
“How Would Arms Cut Affect 
U.S, Prosperity?” He concludes 
that a 25 percent cut to match 
the Soviet move would do no 
economic harm and would per- 
mit civilian benefits. 


Agreed. But it remains true 
that the long postwar boom has 
been built mainly on war, its 
aftermath, and the resulting 
world expansion of U. S. eco- 
nomic positions. 


The present economic prop of 
$40 billion “national security” 
budgets cannot be measured by 
the simple statistic of 10 per- 
cent of the gross national pro- 
duct. : ° 

Lasting econor.ic militariza- 
tion has helped monopoly pro- 

-fits, directly and indirectly en- 
couraged the huge capital goods 
boom. Whether a significant re- 
duction in “defense” spending 
would precipitate a depression 
depends on what other measures 
are taken at the same time, since 
now there would be no war aft- 
ermath to provide an automatic 
substitute. A parallel opening of 
East-West trade and more ccn- 
structive non-military measures 
such as federal aid to highways, 
would make a big difference. 


Still, no likely combination of — 


actions of this type can guaran- 
tee against a severe depression. 
Militarization and war set off 
the «boom and conditioned its 
development. But it proceeded 
—and at present stalls—under its 
own dynamics. The internal con- 
tradictions making for economic 
crisis are coming to a head. 
* 
DALE writes: 
considerations alone were im- 
portant, the Government would 


Liberal Bloc Drives for Givil Rights Law 


If that effort is “frustrated,” he 


YOUR MONEY AND YOUR LIFE 


Disarmament Economics 


By LABOR RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 


“If economic. 


/ 


reduce arms spending as soon 
as possible.” However, general 
economic considerations enter 
very little, if at all, into Adinin- 
istration decisions on the size 
of the arms budget. But partic- 
ular economic pressures have a 
powerful effect. 

Military sper.ding, with its 
extreme concefitration on air- 
craft, guided 1.i:siles, and atom- 
ic wea,)ons, has become very 
speciali in its impact. Gen- 
eral Motors, the always-point- 
ed-at leading arms contractor, 
now has less than five percent 
of its output in munitions. But 
to electronic firms, aircraft and 
ship builders, producers of stra- 
tegic materials, military orders 
remain very important indeed. 
Similarly with the assorted man- 
ufacturers of textiles, cigar ma- 
chines and what-not who have 
“diversified” out of Jow-profit 
lines into munitions. Besides 
those electric utilities which 

~ have invested billions in power 
plants whose sole customer is 
the AEC for H-bomb produc: 
tion. 


It would be naive indeed to 
expect those with the maximum 
vested interest in the over $40 
billion yearly “defense” budget 
to stand aside while their yold- 
plated business is slashed. Trev- 
or Gardner resigned from his 
high Air Force post in protest 
because the guided tall out- 
put wasnt being stepped up as 
much as he wanted, and return- 
to his former job as Chairman 
of Hycon Manufacturing Corp. 
in Nixon’s Southern California. 
Hycon had tripled its employ- 
ment, and made missiles and 
rockets its main business, while 
Gardner was in the Eisenhower 
Administration. One — suspects 
that this direct connection be- 
tween pressure for more arms 
spending and vested interest 
therein is unique only in the fact 
that it’ was made public. 

* 


THE GARDNERS and _ their 
ilk are reinforced by the Rad- 
fords and Dulleses. who are 
Struining every nerve to limit 
the relaxation of international 
tension, Nor are these political 
considerations free from eco- 
nomic motives—such as those of 


that he would continue to” press said, he will “carry the fight” to the 
‘the civil rights fight in the Senate, Democratic national convention 
and with the White House, to the and “to the 


to express himself emphatically 


on the need for action the oil companies fearing that 


Ariz) is also active in this enter-— 
a reduction of the total military 


prise. 

In his speech on May 4. 
Greenville, S. C., Mundt cited 
the 1636 Democratic couven- 


tion, when the two-thirds rule | 


for nomination of candidates was 
revoked, as the hour wien a ma- 
jor obstacle was thrown into the 
political machinery of America. 
Mundt appealed to the South 
Carolina State Bankers Associa- 
tion audience for a eommon 
front against* the “five bloc 
votes” in the nation: the AFL- 
CIO labor vote; the city ma- 
_ chines in the north; the National 
Association for the Advancement 
of Cotored People; the “ethnic 
groups, the hyphenated Amer- 
jean organizations” and the 
Americans for Democratic Ac- 
tion. 
* 


nm | 


The Dixiecrats are stalling. 
Fasthind, for example, has sched- 
uled the next committee hear- 
ing for next Tuesday—eleven 
days after the last hearing. 

The Republicans, after mak- 
ing a show of supporting the 
Administration proposals which 
were introduced by Senator 
Clifford Case in the Senate, have 
subsided into their unwritten pact 
with the Dixiecrats to do nothing. 

The great majority of the Demo- 
crats, are either party to, or ac- 
quiesce in, the decision of Senator 
Lyndon Johnson to smother the 
issue if possible. The few liberals, 
outside of Lehman, have develop- 
ed the passive attitude that if the 
bill con.es to the floor they will 
vote in favor. 


In refreshing contrast Senator 


MUNDT injected an _ anti-)- 
foreigner appeal ig his speech 
also. The “city machines,” he 
said, drive “multitudes” to the” 
polls, “many of whom = can | 
neither read nor write in the 
English language, who¢ havent 
studied American history, who ° 

don’t know Amercan traditions, 
and who come from countries 
which had paterralistic yovern- 
ments before they moved here.” 

The Dixiecrats in the House 
are, simultaneously, continuing 
in the drive to prevent the 
school decision of the Supreme 
Court rage bn a ag 
last week: Rep. rge S. Long 
(pila) told House that the 
ight against segregation was 
being conducted by “Communist- | 
inspired organizations’ among 
which he included the NAACP. - 

IN THE SENATE, unfortu- | 
niPely\ only ‘one than, Herbert ~ 
= Bice gar y 


an Pes Per «ve 
yA ie. 


Lehman told an Urban League au- 


: Federation of State, —_— 


“full extent” of his “energies and! 
abilities.” 


THE WEEK IN L 


THE TEXTILE —— 
drive was given the go-ahe 
signal by the AFL-CIO execu- 
tive council, despite the failure 
of the two unions in the field to 
come to an agreement. There 
are some 700,000 unorganized 
textile workers, mostly in the 
South. The former AFL textile 
union is scen as the one hinder- 
ing agreement. The council de- 
cided “not to allow one union to 
veto organizing in a field be- 
cause it did not agree with the 
other union.” 
* 

LABOR UNITY is in the mak- 
ing in the government employes 
field. Two unions, the American 
and 
Municipal Employes, and the 
Government and Civic Employes 
Organizing Committee, have 
agreed to merge. The amalga- 
mation, expected to take place 
sometime this year, is seen as a 
start. toward an all-out organ- 
izing drive among some one mil- 
lion’ unorganized _ public em- 
ployes in the USA. | 

® 

GEORGE MEANY, AFL-CIO | 
| ew, blasted union leaders 

indering state and local mergers 
iri a Los Angples speech, M 
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© Go-Ahead for Textile Drive 
© Miners Open Hospitals 


ganizations./ He said that state 
and city labor councils are not 
the places to settle the jurisdic- 
tional problems plaguing labor 
nationally. The building trades 
department, AFL-CIO, had in- 


structed its affiliates locally to | 


hold back on merger: until juris- 
dictional problems with _in- 
dustrial - unions nationally are 
ironed out. . _ 


WESTERN UNION negotia- 
tions with two unions were dead- 
locked at this writing. The AFL- 
CIO Commercial Telegraphers 


Unior™ represents 30,000 WU 


employes outside of New York. 
The independent American Com- 
munications . Association repre- 
sents the 4,000 WU employes 
in New York. The ‘unions are 
after a 27 cent package. Con- 
tracts expired a week ago Thurs- 
day, May 31. There were brief 
w ts in some cities but 
whether there will be a settle- 
ment now or a general walkout 
remains uncertain. 


ople” in tke fall 
ther he is a candi- 


effort will weaken the U.S. over- 
seas. protecting their invest- 
ments. 3 

No influential business felt a 
sufficient specific: profit interest 
in peace to effectively counter 
| these pressures in Washington. 
The Administration feacted to 
the Soviet arms cut with belit- 
tling statements and assurances 
that it would not fallow suit. It 


responded with a request for 
expanded H - bomb appropria- 
tions, and a vigorous campaign 
to _ Congressional approval 
of the budgeted $2 billion rise 
in military foreign aid authori- 
zations, 

Arms cuts car be won only if 
people—in particular the labor 
movement — actively demand 
them. And here ayain, general.’ 
economic arguments are not. 
enough. To avoid disunity aniong 
millions now on arms jobs, the 
labor movement vould have to 
advance specific proposals to 
provide alternative employment. ' 

Dale's concluding paragrayh 
is beside the point so 7 as 


cal pro-war crowd are concern- 
ed. But it is deeply true for the 
population: | 

“In the most fundamental 
sense .. . diversion of resources 
..» to defense is nound to leave 
less for. consum tion and invest- 
ment. The Russians — and the 
Americans—want more consump- . 


| tion and investment, and so they 


| would both like to see less de- 


| fense s ing in the l 
ft geneiee ee Oe pee 


: sense. 
The Russians’ wre doing - 
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armaments kings and the politi- . 
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@ The Color Curtain and New York Housing } 
The Grants Buy a House --- and Learn About: the Squeeze 


By ABNER W. BERRY Bee oe | (Fourth of a Series) 
THE FREE enterprise principe of “trickle down’ as a solution to the housing supply problem is barred to Negroes. 


No matter whether whites move from rental properties or from privately-owned homes, as they move up to the next highest 


housing bracket, the homes they leave behind cannot trickle down to house-hungry Negro families. In Greater New York the 
| banks and real estdte operators, functioning under a formula 
so old that it has the force of a written code, determine which | 
of these yacated properties is to go on. what is called 


euphemistically “the interracial; — 
market.” So, if a Negro family in|”! 


—_—_ = einai cenenentinestnnneett s - —— —_ 7 


th its abandoned tools and mys- 
dust-covered boxes. 


aun ee 
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New York is in the market fora’ 


terious, 


home, they must watch for the key 
word “interracial” in the daily news- 
paper advertisements, or restrict 
their search for a house-for-sale to 
the Negro press. ve 

_ There they will find listed many 
second-hand. houses which have 


“trickled down” to the Negro or) 


“interracial” market, as the familv 


of Harvey- Grant, a 36-year-old | 


ao veteran of World War II, 
id last year. Grant, as I will call 


him, married shortly after his dis-. 
charge in 1946 and now is the 


father of two bovs, five and seven. 


At “closing” time the Grants 
‘learned that their $7,500 annual 
income would be strained to ob- 
‘tain and keep their modest “dream 
‘house.” The mortgage officer of 
the bank explained politely that 
‘homes in the “area” in which the 
house was located could carry a 
| mortgage on no more than —— 
cent of purchase price. This meant 
‘that Grant would have to dig up 
$4,000 in cash. 


® 


-THIS was a routine barrier, the 
‘Grants thought, and Mrs. Grant 


Both children were born in his’ immediately suggested — with the 
mother-in-law’s home where he broker's eager ee 
Ei ipkpeete 
to pay $500 in 1951 for the priv-! within two weeks after inspect- 
— ilege of renting a four-room apart-' ing their bungalow they moved 
= 7 oe a | , in. They had to pay — more 
“aan po cma the Cc I bill and pad Seneca: had 
by 1955 had saved $2 500 of his | to pay $65 (on mortgage amorti- 
earnings as the operator of a radio! zation) plus $70 (on bank loan). 
and television sales and repair | But that was only the begin- 
shop. The children were doing ying. Thev found the bathroom 
— “i oo and he — his! needed repairs amounting almost 
— re esperate to get them! ty 4 full re-modeling job. And while 
into better surroundings, a steP they were at it they had just as 


they both thought they were fian- 
cially prepared to make. The Grant 
family was ready now for hitting 


the integration route traveled DY! oo. rooms—or. there might be an- 


all of the groups which had pre- 
ceded them in their four-room 
apartment. They had the income 
now for what the housing experts 
call a “typically American” en- 
vironment. 

*% 


. 


‘well finish and insulate the attic, 
for in a few years the boys would 
be large enough to occupy separ- 
‘other child. So, after consulting 
with friends the Grants were ne- 
gotiating a second mortgage at a 
lending institution, specializing in 
‘second mortgages. Before they got 
| the $2,000 improvement loan they 


iwere seeking, they had to pay 


If Nixon Were President — 
These Men Would Have Heys to White House 


Nixon Is Buddy-Buddy with Strikebreakers 


By ART SHIELDS 


THE BIG California employers knew what they were buyin 


_|000 price with a monthly install- 


when they began in-! 


vesting in Nixon in 1946. They wanted a hatchet man against Labor. And they found. 


him in Nixon. 


long anti-labor record in his home | 
town of Whittier, near Los Angeles. 
It was a record the Chamber of 
Commerce could depend on. For 
Nixons—father and children—had 
beaten back all attempts of the 
AFL and CIO to organize their! 
food emporium. And they are do- 
Ing so today... 

The 150 or more workers in the 
Nixon's combined market, restau- 
rant and bakery have no bona fide 
union. They are controlled by an 
“independent union,” that is a com- 


pany front. The headquarters of 
this Nixon “union”—“The Indepen- 
dent Employes of Southern Califor- 
nia”—is in the Nixon store. 

* 


NIXON speaks cautiously about 
unions today. Frankness would hurt: 


... They had check 
they found that his family had a ~ 


-the unions, if it could. And the son 


out in his first Congressional cam-| 
paign. 7 | 
That 1946 election was a Cham- 


ber of Commerce rebellion against 
what was left of the New Deal. Big, 
Business was determined to smash} 


of the Whittier food market own- 
er was well coached for his part 
in this Big Business revolt. The 
coach was Murray Chotiner, the 
racketeers’ lawyer, who had won 
several Republican elections before. | 
And under his direction no stage; 
tricks were missed. 

Chotiner’s strategy was to smear 
the opposition as unpatriotic. So 
Nixon came before the voters in a 
Naval officer’s uniform — although 
he had been relieved of his duties 
as a ground officer in the Naval 
Air Force a Year before. And he at- 


his White House chances too 
much. But his tred of laber came 


ed Nixon’s background carefully. His family’s too. And 


In these speeches—which Chot-: 
iner helped to write—Nixon abused 
the union shop, denounced the 


Wagner Relations Act, and —— 


ed the CLO without rest. | 

Nixon's slanders against the CIO 
might have come from Joe Kamp, | 
the pro - fascist pamphleteer. 
Kamp’s booklet—“Join the CIO and 
Build a Soviet America”—had been 
widely. distributed by the oil and 
steel magnates 7 years before. 


NIXON’S main smears, however, 
were directed against Jerry Voorhis, 
his Democratic Party opponent. 
Voorhis had first been elected as a 
New Deal liberal in 1936. But he 
had weakened later. And he was 
trying to save himself by redbait-' 
ing in 1946. But redbaiting didn’t 


tanked the labor movement as ~" ! 


American night after night. 


in) 
le hi, For while he was. red- 


Continued om Page 7) =| 


THE GRANT family liked the) 
five-room bungalow the broker | 
Showed them in Queens with -a| 
atch of lawn in front, a roomy 
ackyard and an unfinished attic. 
As a veteran, he thought he would | 
use part of his savings as a down 
payment and the remainder for 
some slight remodeling and fixing 
up the- attic. With the proper! 
mortgage, he felt, thie family | 
could pay the balance of the $!2.- 


ment ranging from $80 fo $100. 
Mrs. Grant had liked the liglit- 
ness of the rooms and the kitchen 
into which the sun streamed. The’ 
children were impressed with the 


backyard and the unused garage 


| six Years. 


an “under-the-table” bonus, agree 
to a 20 percent “service charge” 
and sign a note which matured in 
three vears. 

kor the privilege of moving out 


‘of the Harlem slums. the Grants ~ 


now had to pay as pure tribute for 
two or three years roughly $120 
more each month than would a 
white family, under comparable 
circumstances. ($65 plus $70 plus 
$71 on the second mortgage.) 

In varving degrees, the experi- 
ence of the Grants is that of some 
8-10,000 Negro families who have 
moved to Queens during the past 


w 
I SPOKE to the Grants in order 


# tg check on what a Negro real es- 
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HERBERT HOOVER, JR., 
Undersecretary of State, who 
gave $500 to the secret Nixon 
slush fund, Hoover fought the. 
unions as a Union Oil Co. direo- 
tor. And his father, Ex-President 


Hoover, a big rancher, was a 
heavy donor to the fascist Asso- 
. lated Farmers, which used vigi- | 
lante violence against strikers. 


tate broker told me about the rac- 
ist racket engaged in by banks and 
real estate sharpies. The Grants 
had the experience, but they could 
not analyse it and ‘compare it with 
those of white purchasers. They. 
did not know, for example, as the 
Negro broker did, that the home 
they bought had a “white” market 
value of $8,500 and that the broker 
who sold the house had actually 
connived with the VA-appointed 
appraiser to raise the ante. Nor 
did they know that there was a 
map in a banker's office which 
designated the neighborhood in- 
to which he bought as a “Negro 
area, and therefore not eligible 
for low down payment and a big- 
ger mortgage. That is why the — 
Grants .bad to use all-of their sav- 
ings, borrow more money, and fall 
into the hands of the second mort- 
gage sharks. ) 7 
Now the Grants know why it is 
that many of their Negro neigh- 
bors cannot afford to paint their 
homes; why some fences are not 
repaired; why much of the “min- 
ority housing” talked. about ia 
Washington and elsewhere. actu- 
ally mean newer, df not | 
actually, new slum ageas. It cannot... 
(Continued en Page if) 8 gi. 
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Adlai's Hopes Brighter as 
He Defeats Estes in Calif. 


By AL RICHMOND | 

SAN FRANCISCO.—In drubbing Estes Kefauver in last week's California Demo- 
cratic presidentia: primary, Adlai Stevenson showed amazing strength in the Negro com- 
n-unity and: glaring weakness among farmers. A check of predominantly Negro precincts 
in the San Francisco bay area aca eet ati ae sasrerseecnerene 
showed the former Illinois gover- cine > 
nor running as high as seven to 
one and thirteen*to one against the 
Tennessee Senator. 

In the state as a whola Steven- 
son's margin was a little less than 
eight to five. 

In the urban areas, Stevenson's 
lead was formidable. Thus, in Los 
Angeles he beat Kefauver two to 
one, and in San Francisco, three 
to one. 

But in the rural areas. Kefduver 
-either held his own, or ran first. 

In such key farm counties of the 
great San Joaquin valley as Kearn, 
Madera, Mejkaj N. King, Aelauver 
outpointed Stevenson. 

* 

WHATEVER the California re- 
sults might do for Stevenson's 
chances. to win the Democratic 
nomination at the Chicago conven- 
tion, they also pointed up his po- 
tential weakness in a November 
contest with President Eisenhower. 

What elements there. might be 
of a farm revolt have certainly not 
flowed into the Stevenson chan- 
nels. And while Negro Democratic 
voters decisively preferred Steven- 
son over Kefauver, the preference 
might not be so strong against Mr. 
Eisenhower, especially if the 
Democratic convention com- 
promises on the civil rights issue. 

A token of what might be was 
suggested in the showing made by 
Senator Thomas Kuchel, Repub- 
lican, who cross-filed in the Demo- 
cratic primary under California 
Jaw. 


NS ate 


KEFA 


the Democrats would have Adlai 
in the first spot and former Pres- 
‘ident Harry Truman as candidate 
for Vice President. To those who 
thought he was joking, Brown in- 
sisted he was serious. rp 

Ken Holum, South Dakota, 
farmer, Won nomination as Demo- 
cratic candidate for the U.S. Sen- 
ate in the state primary Tuesday. 
He will run against incumbent 
Sen. Francis Case (RK). Democrats 
said the South Dakota vote reveal- 
ed a “farm revolt” against the 


STEVENSON 


blyman and a former congressman, 
evsily captured the Democratic 
senatorial, nomination in 1954. But 
this year, Democrats and organized 
labor formed a united front behind 
Richards, and Yorty was over- 
whelmingly repudiated. 

IN WASHINGTON aides of Ad- 
lai Stevenson predicted, on the 
basis of the California prima - 
turns, that their man sara a 
nominated on the second ballot 
at the Democratic national con-| 


Reprinted from the Daily Worker 
of June 6. 


An Editorial 


THE SHATTERING §revela- 
tions made by Khrushchev show 
what a gigantic transformation 
is taking place in the Soviet 
Union. The report is part of an 
effort—not at all completed—to 
correct what was a monstrous 
perversion of socialist principles 
under Stalin’s brutal rule. 

The State Department would 
have us believe there is no 
change taking place in the So- 
viet Union. They timed the re- 
lease of Khrushchev’s report, 
however, with Tito’s visit to the 
USSR. Apparently Washington 
thought this was a bold propa- 
ganda _ counter-stroke. Unwit- 
tingly thereby, they refuted their 
claim that nothing is changing in 
the Soviet Union. | 

As Walter Lippmann put it 
yesterday in the Herald Trib- 
une: 

“Tito's visit to Moscow does 
not fit very well: into the stand- 
ardized assumption that noth- 
really changes: in the Soviet 
Union, and that .the passing of 
Stalin has made no difference. 
If that assumption were true, we 


| THE KHRUSHCHEV SPEECH 


those evils created a peril for 
socialism. The repression, the 
injustice, the frameup, the tor- 
ture are a gross perversion of 
sogialist principles. Khrushchev 
noted that in his report. Social- 
ism requires government of the 
people, by the people and for 
the people, in economic as well 
as in political life. It therefore 
flourishes in freedom and is en- 
dangered by repression and 
injustice, This is mdicated by the 
a of the Soviet legal 
system and the correction that 
has been_taking place there for 
over three years since the death | 
of Stalin. | 

The exposure of Stalin's mis- 
rule, of his crimes against social- 
ism and humanity is a measure 


of how much this was a depar- 


ture from socialist ideas, and 
from what Lenin taught. 

The timing of the State De- 
partment'’s release of the Khrush- 
chev report helps explain why 
they published it. Even by, their 
own admission they had the 
documents for some time. 

They released it now because 
they're worried that the cold war 
is dying an ignominious death, 
There’s a crisis of foreign policy 
because of the State Depart- 


should have to read the recon- 
ciliation which is now being 
celebrated in Moscow as mean- 
ing that Tito is returning his 
—_ to its former position of 
a satellite. This is just what is 


not happening.” 
* 


THE STATE Department is 
dead wrong when it suggests 
that the evils of the Stalin era 
are inherent in socialism. The 
fact is that the development of 


ment’s sorry efforts to maintain 
the cold war. With jhe Gallup 
Poll showing .a majority of 
Americans favoring an invitation 
to Bulganin and Khrushchev to 
visit our country, the State De- 
partment wants to keep down 
mutual exchange to an absolute 
minimum. 

The State Department is so 
concerned about the Soviet 
(Continued on Page 5) © 
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Defense Asks Judge to Acquit 
Seven in Foley Square Trial 


vention in Chicago. They pointed|Gop. 
lout that his first-ballot strength} Jn Montana, Sen. Kefauver won 
would be near 500 votes, or 200\the state's 16 celegate votes for 
short of the 68642 votes necessary the Presidential nomination. Stev- 
tor nomination. lenson’s name wasn't on the ballot. 
In Los Angeles Stevenson ex-! Significance of vote, however, was 
pressed satisfaction at the outcome'the fact that Democratic candi- 
and. said he regarded Gov. Harri-|dates received 108,900 votes com- 
man of New York now as his chief|pared to 42.900 for Republicans. 
rival for the nomination. | Experts say that this was a record 
has made a political career. of red-| Stevenson’s California campaign!switchover in a state where the 
baiting. manager Edmund Brown, sug-!vote has usually gone the other 
Yorty, a one-time state assem- gested that a winning ticket for way. 


Adlai Moves in on Territory of — 
Harriman-DeSapio in N.Y. Pri 

Harriman o in N.Y. Primary 
By MAX GORDON ) | 

According to Adlai Stevenson, the primary election results on Long Island last Tues- 

day were “the frosting on my California cake.” The Democratic presidential hopeful 

was referring to the fact that in the first and second.congressional districts of New York, 

which take in Suffolk and part of nes ae Seams OLESSE ese 


Nassau counties on Long Island, 


stevenson delegates to the 
mocratic national convention 


were elected over the official slate, 
pledged to Gov. Harriman. 

Since each congressional] district 
elects two delegates, this | Rives 
Stevenson four votes out ot New 
York's tetal of 98. He will have a 
few more since at least two other 
delegates chosen wnopposed Tues- 
day are Stevenson supporters and 
a few of the at-large 9 ba to 
be selected in a few weeks will 


Kuchel ran neck and néck in 
San Francisco Negro precincts 
with State Senator Richard Rich- 
rds, who captured the Demo- 
atie nomination. It will be Demo- 
crat Richards vs. Republican 
~ .Kuchel in the November finals. 

One sidelight of the Senatorial 
primary was the decisive defeat 
suffered by Samuel W. Yorty, who 


—_— - 


Ino bearing on presidential pref-|jthe main, it probably flows out of 
erences. a mistrust of Harriman, both be- 


Fhe state Stevenson-for-Presi-j|¢c@use he is yiewed as a dema- 


dont movement had decided to. lay] $9g"e and because on matters: of 
off primary struggles. It did not} foreign policy he is considered an 
want to get into a hassle with the irresponsible fire-brand. He has 
state Democratic machine, which| 2¢® outspoken, for: example, mn 
had ordered all local machines to}is opposition to the friendly nego- 
pledge their ‘delegates ‘to ‘Harri-|tiations with the USSR at Geneva. 
man. It frowned even on the Long} Sentiment toward Stevenson has 
Island Stevenson slate. Its view) had its ebb and flow. It was qutie 
was, and is, that it would a strong Fas outset of oo cam- 
engage in general pressure for Stev-| paign. When Stevenson began to 
enson, hoping that New York del-| hedge on civil rights and other is- 
also favor him.  Jegates will swing to him after|/sues, there was a let-down among 

But the importance of the Long| backing Harriman on the first bal-| New Yorkers favoring him. When 
Island vete lies ‘elsew-iere. It re-| lot. he took:a stronger position under 


veals that the mass ef New York) A lot of le in that move-|Pressere from labor, Negro people 
ment are now ing themselves and Senator Kefuavers primary 


for not having entered more pro- attacks, sentiment became favor- 


Stevenson delegates to combat the|#¥le again. — | 
machine-n delegates for Har-| In four major congressional con- 


riman. tests in New York and vicinity, 
The Long Island victory, about machine-backed nominees came 
two-to-one overall for the Steven-|OUt on top. 
son slate, was all the more re- 
oe because it was one of 
7 in 


| MOTIONS for a directed verdict of acquittal of seven 
‘Communists on trial since April 9 in the U.S. Courthouse 
in Foley Square will be argued before U.S. District Judge 
errr aa ae 1944 to 1955 associating himself 
Thomas B. Gilchrist, Jr., rested pel ors ee ee 
the prosecution s Case at 9:55 p.M./ing their programs for peace, de- 
last Wednesday after calling the mocracy and economie advance- 
27th witness. ment, but privately reporting their 

The defendants are charged un-/ activities to the Justice Depart- 


of testimony—the 


thibits of printed material as evi- 


der the Smith Act with conspiring} ment. | | ‘ 
to teach and advocate violent over-| Testimony of Ruiz was offered 
throw of the U. S. Government. _|ayainst’ Marion Bachrach, Jone 
Throughout ‘the nine weeks of| woman defendant. Her “crime,” 
trial-three weeks of which werelaccording to Ruiz’s story, was that 
taken up with selection of a jury Of! she had been executive-secretary 
eight men and four women and|of the Council For Pan-American 
nearly six weeks with the rp Deore witness said he 
me vggecas n plac-/met her in that capacity, that. he 

ed its main emphasis on Marxist/heard her read a resolution, Jan. 
books, pamphlets and documents/5, 1946, at an Essex House meet- 
the deferdants were alleged to/ing for Puerto Rican independence. 
have read, advocated or dis-|. ASKED what he remenrbered 
tributed. . about the resolution, the witness 
The prosecution offered 168 ex-/ replied: h 
“The only thing I dd remember 
was a paragraph which read mare 
or less that the conference re- 
solved the U. S. should recognize 
the right of self-determination, for 


dence of alleged “Communist con- 
iracy.” : 

MAJOR prosecution testimony 
came from paid informers, profes- 
sinal anti-Communists _recruited|the Puerto Rican people.” «. 
by the FBI. The bulk of the testi-| Cross ined py defense .at- 
mony of these informers was their|torney Vittcent Hallinan, Ruiz ad- 
own highly fabricated version of|mitted Estes Pinero, acting sesi- 
the aims of the Communist. Party.;dent commissioner from Puerto 
A good part of it did not deal di-} Rico, was of honor at’ the 
directly with the defendants, but/rally which was a broad meeting 
with what persdns not on trial,/sponsored by leading clergymen, 
termed by the prosecution, as}educators, scientists, members: of 
unna conspirators, are al-|Congress and the New York City 
leged to have said in private or/Council. —. : wee 
public discussions. “Crimes”: similar to this one 
_ Winding up ts case, the prosecu against Mss. Bachrach, 
tion called. ‘Ruiz, ..Nicara-|were charged by the ‘prosecution 
guan diplomat who was a full-|witnesses against the six other 
time $250-a-month FBI under-|defendants. : 
he was serving.as| The other defendants for whom 
country’s delega-|defense counsel will seek  acquit- 
tal during Tuesday’s court session 
are ». Blake Chamey, Alex- 
ander ae a E. 
ackson, Jr., Fred M. Fine, Wik, 

Norman.and Sidney Stein. 


cover man when 
a member of his 
tion to the United Nations. 

Ruis was l of more than 
a score of government .: wit- 
nesses. As an FBI undercover 
he worked as a double-dealer 
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‘ihe Wor kerr ee 
hruschev Speech Now Made Public 


THE WORKER ie reprint- {cult of the indivilual, I never made; observed that the norms of party himself yesterday an unusually ity in leadership and in work, and 
ing the text of a document re- | public during the existence of the! life were realized, that the party rude outburst directed at me. This’ who practiced brutal violence, not 
leased by the State Depart- First) International the ——— was enforced, that the | is not my first day in the party. ‘only toward everything which op- 
mont. which is reported to be addresses from various countries| party igs ge age and the plenary During all these thirty years I: posed him, but also toward that 
. se Le tits Meee: sate whicli recognized my merits and sessions of the Central Committee/have never heard from any com-'which seemed to his capricious 
by Nikita S. Kh i nee which annoyed me. I did not even took place at the proper intervals. rade one word of rudeness. The and despotic character, contrary to 
Y AVEREE De rushchev, sec- |reply to them’ except sometimes to; Jn addition to the great accom- business of the party and of Ilyich! his concepts. 
retary of the Communist | rebuke their authors. _ plishments of V. I. Lenin for the; are not less dear to me than to Sta-; Stalin acted not through persua+ 
Party of the USSR, at the final Engels and I first joined the, victory of the working class and of lin. I need at present the maxi-' sion, explanation and _— co- 


session of the 20th Congress of |secret society of Communists on} the working peasants, for the vic- | yut by im- 


— of self-control. What one can! operation with people, 
his party last February. The |the condition that everything mak-! tory of our party and for the - and what one cannot discuss with posing his concepts and demanding 
ing for superstitious worship of! plication of the ideas of scientific: 


session was closed, and the 1 Ilyich, I know better than any doc- absolute submission to his opinion. 
speech, while widely circulated authority would be deleted from;communism to life, his acute-mind | tor, because I know what makes’ Whoever opposed this concept or 
eithin the USSR, has not been its statute. Lassalle [Ferdinand | expressed itself also In this that he him nervous and what does not; tried to prove his Viewpoint, and 

; | Lassalle, German Socialist] subse-'detected in Stalin in time those'in any case, I know better than. the correctness of his position was 
Eeeaned So uhe puns Sy Sevtyt quently did quite the opposite.” | negative charactertistics which re-|Stalin. I am ne to you and to! doomed to removal from the lead- 


women t ay : ai Sometime later Engels wrote: sulted later in grave consequences. ee cear-nige | r a es ing collective and to: subsequent 
alte i/epartment version ts re- hay EERE OE A EES BR closer comrades of V, I., anc eg moral and physical annihilation 
ave always yy gc physi " 
ported to be a translation of a leg fies d die poe -_ LENIN —_ of you to protect me from rude! This was especially true during the 
eopy sent to Communist leaders |tign with regard to. iit ake | cage future fate of the interference with my private life period following the 17th. party 
in the Eastern European democ- | with the exception of cases when persy and of the Soviet nation,'and from vile invectives and congress when many prominent 
¢ | ors 7 Sigponne V. I. Lenin madz a completely cor-| threats. I have no doubt as to what; party Jeaders and rank-and-tile 
racies. Some parts of the original {it had an important purpose; and |. lee a f Stal; bor : sigs | 
: : y,, rect characterization of Sta in,; will be the unanimous decision of party workers, honest and dedicat- 
speech are believed omitted |we most strongly opposed such! . . Beagrie | ; 8. C or | 
_ pointing out that it was necessary|the Control Co § h' ed he caus f * ; 
ls \-Ghle lectele manifestations which during our | y ro commission, with ed to the cause of communism. fell 
’ ’ my lifetime concerned us personally fe oe question of trans-| which Stalin sees fit to threaten, victim to Stalin’s despotism. 
cit enghiinaul ie sia a Sta in — the pass ofime; however, | have neither the’ = We must affirm that the party 
historic speech elsewhere in this f ¢l eletl V]. dj ties “ee ] _the secretary General ecause of | strength nor the time to waste on had fought a serious tight against 
of the revolution, Viadimir ilyicCh the fact that Stalin is excessively this foolish quarrel. And 1 am a he Trotskvites. rightists ; 5 
paper. Senin. is known. Lenin had always| « y | the q the Trotskyites, rightists and bour- 
eQIN, Is ayS'rude, that he does not have a'living person and my nerves are’ geois nationalists, and that it dis- 
ES ee Fe 9 cag we ." — proper attitude toward his com- strained to the utmost eal ideologically all the ioe 
, LOS e creator of history, the directing! rade ) eee | , _— ae ee a 
Central Committee of the party at, "4 Sttaalonal hit prio ae tt vqaloally capricious ae rare o KRUPSKAYA. | of Leninism. This ideological tight 
meen iag re eed 1.( 28 @ living and creative organism, In December 1922 in a lett ‘this letter a Dee. 23, 1922 yore aaa a ch es mee phate 
speeches hy delegates to the con-|anq also the role of the Central’ - : » In _a letter, od, 1922. Alter result of which the party became 
gress, as also formerly during the} Committee to the party congress Vladimir two and a half months, in March, strengthened and tempered. Here 
plenary ©C) CPSU (Central Com-, se ae q a ‘Ilyich wrote: “After taking over. 1923, Vladimir Iyich Lenin sent! Stalin played a positive role. 
mitee of the Communist Party of| - ; “prem es — — oP bee the position of Secretary General Stalin the following letter: | The partv led a great political 
the Soviet Union) sessions, quite a. er «i re a ie wd Comrade Stalin accumulated in his) To Comrade Stalin: ideological struggle against those 
lot has been said about the cult, - CCIE ~ revolumonary ‘hands immeasurable power and I! Copies for: Kamenev and Zino- in its own ranks who proposed 
ee ot. individual: abd about its!“ ag poate He ne am not certain whether he will be \i.., ; anti-Leninist theses, who repre- 
harmful consequences. Ne ascr a great: unpor- alwavs be able to use this power. a ‘sented a political line hostile to the 
After Stalin’s -deat \hthe Central tance to the role of the leaders and With the required care.” Dear Comrade Stalin! | party an the cause of Socialixm, 
Cr stan Ss “Geat nme Vena" organizers of the masses, Lenin at hh: re Y itted yourself de This was a s it fi 
C ttee of tl ty began to | This letter, a_ political docu-; Ou permitted yourselt a rude This was a stubborn and a difti- 
See CS OF Le pasty an '°'the same time mercilessly stig- _ ; , f f af | oven 
Maia 3 Tee © A ‘ere ‘ment of tremendous importance, 'St™mons of my wife to the tele-| cult fight but a necessary one, be- 
implement a policy OF explaining matized every manifestation of the’, a d le reprimand of! ‘c; vee 
Midtenty inl iconsistentiv-thet itis y mar , ‘known in the party history as Phone and a rude reprimand of cause the political line of both the 
7? : 'y ‘cult of the individual, inexorably. ope ogi ie i} Desnite the fact that she told ‘Srotubusie dias | 
impermissible and foreign to the’ | Lenin's “testsnent,” was distribut-;%¢™ Despite the fact that she told Trotskyite-Zinovievite bloc and of 
DErNIssiDte | relg ‘combated the foreign-to-Marxism | hat st eed ‘or | a al se 
ee of -\facdsm-Lenmniem to elb-|.: . S ed among the delegates to the 20th You that she agreed to forget what the Bukharinites [followers of Ni- 
pi Starxism-Lent 0 views about a “hero and a'_ : igh | nial Solaes Sineutea| Mel er a 
vate one person, to transform him: « ” party congress. You have read it,|W@8 Said, nevertheless Zinoviev: kolai I. Bukharin] led actually to- 
| : : crowd” and. countered all efforis'*")° . ee sea My d K: “Renee ye + fF ; WRG genet 
into a :uperman possessing super-! to sence a “hero” to the masses and will undoubtedly read it — amenev reard a Out It from ward the restoration of capitalism 
natural characteristics akin to those! and to the andial 8° more than once. You might re ect her. Pompe no intention to forget and capitulation to the world bour- 
of a god. Such a man supposedly; - [enin t: ght that tl tyrg | On Lenin’s plain words, in which!5° easily that which is being done! geoisie. 
know's evervthing sees ever thin n au la : 1c par 5 >’ expression is given to Vladimir | 248ainst me, and I need not stress Let us consider for a moment 
S, See ything,' strength depends on its indissol-| ;,°. )> fr "% anil ies rer. oui 3 
Sih. for evervone. ben do anv- : ‘Ilvich’s anxiety concerning the here that I consider as directed. what would have happened if in 
thing. is eCalliisle sn Hie eles | — Mera pe masses, re *eand party, the people, the state, and. against me that which is being; 1928-1929 the political line of 
Such » Heddtet. slooulaanan odd | the Pegg Bes so. te ce the future direction of party policy, | done against my wife. I ask you,’ right deviation had _ prevailed 
specifically about Stalin was cul-! intelli ete “On| ‘ — ne ke | Viadimir Ilyich iw “Stalin is therefore, that you weigh careful-' among us, or orientation toward 
pec ys ‘Higentsia. y he | U1) excessively rude. and this defect.jly whether vou are agreeable to; “cotton-dress industrialization” or 
tivated among us for many years, | and retain the power,’ said Lenin 3 : ‘ ect, | : 5 | 
as, bee ee ite wie mn, which can be freely tolerated in|retracting your words and apolo-, toward the kulak [rich peasants] 
The objective of the present re-|“who believes in the people, who | y man BO 7 
rt is not a thorough eval ane b a hi Tapas ae “oe tain OUF midst and in contacts among 8fing or whether you prefer the etc. We would not now have a 
4 Stali rs life an tivit "Co f i liv gn ne ‘ if “a us Communists, becomes a defect, severance of relations between us.| powerful heavy industry, we would 
ng ans merits, ap ontirery | peop e. . ‘holding the position of the Secre- Sincerely, would find ourselves disarmed and 
sufficient mumber of books m-! Lenin spoke with pride about g +. Ds 
} ; Poke P tarv General. Because of this. J] March 5, 1923 LENIN | weak in a capitalist encirclement. 
phiets and studies had already been; the Bolshevik Communist party as: ‘5 , It Soe thal sagt 
written in his lifetime. The role of| the leader and teacher of the | propose that the comrades consider Comrades! [ will not comment} was for this reason that the 
: P©O- the method by which Stalin would on these documents. They speak 


Stalin in the preparation and ex-| ple; he called for the presentation be removed from this position andieloquently for themselves, Sis 


The Worker comments on this 


we led an inexorable ideological 
|fight and explained to all party 


ecution of the Socialist revolution, | of all the most important questions hy which another man would be|Stalin could behave in: this man-| members and to the non-party 


in the civil war, and in the fight for| before the opinion of knowledge-, ited for it; a man who, above/ner during Lenin’s life, could thus, masses the harm and the danger 


the construction of socialism in| able workers, before the opinion of |) ld differ fr nly peg Ferd ard: N 
Our country is universally known.{their party; he said: “We believe | only ~ ogling comch. conan gg aah to online 
, : ; : " ; " }» y9 ' . ; ° . 

.. er tie 1 yl ee e ad the pbreantbs st os tolerance, greater loyalty, gponer | party knows well and values high-| — oe sree: And this great 

ied wish o cqusetida iwhith jhie| epoch.” | kindness and more considerate at- y asa loyal friend of Lenin and, ae Pe 7. ae the pey line 

immense importance for the party; Lenin resolutely stood against titude toward the comrades, a less'as an active ae he ee oe shen chtix pan dn 

now and for the future—(we are!every attempt aimed at belittling. ee eper, ote. ; lof the party since its creation, we. nel as Ml pen =r on 

concerned) with how the cult of or weakening the directing role of This document of Lenin’s was can easily imagine how Stalin a ata ae rted t oe 

Tt bersan 6f | Stalin bes eds | the party in the structure of the made known to the delegates at| treated other people. These nega-: ai: y majority support the Len- 
. the thirteenth party congress, who’ tive characteristics of his develop-; Ut line ang the party was able to 


) ich | Soviet state. He worked out Bol- 5. | | aw: ; 
adually growing, the cult which i ge... discussed the question of transfer-'ed ,steadily and during the last: awaken and organize the working 


ame at a certain specific stage shevik principles of party direction ~. rye é | mase — 
° j ae ee age arid ring Stalin from the position of} years acquired an absolutely insuf-| masses f0:4p ply the Leninst party 
ye line and to build socialism. 


the source of a whole series of ex-|and norms of party life, stressing .. ; a 
per secretary General. The delegates! ferable character. ace 
| gosis Worth noting is the fact that 


ceedingly serious and grave per- | that the guiding principle of party iil dcneemsduee tn f ; oe ; oe 
a ° . > . oe . 7 “ . 4 } ! avor 8) ré- + , 
versions of party principles, of! leadership is its collegiality. AY taining Stalin in this post, ho ing, POWER ABUSED even during the yp omy of the 


rty democracy, of revolutionary, ready during the pre-revolutionar pra Find ROE Pets 
: / ‘ ° ; ' that he wo 1! | } ritics is As later events have woven, | UNnNOUs §1de0 Ogica tight against 
on Mg years Lenin called the Central, ould heed the critical re } ‘the Trotskyites, the Zinovievities, 


brs. a . ' tive Marks of Vladimir — Jlvicl Lenin's anxiety was justified: in ite 
Committee of the party a collective | _— oe first period after Lenin's deaths! the Bukharinites and others, ex- 


CULT OF INDIVIDUAL of leaders and the guardian and, Would be able to overcome the 7 
Because of the fact that not all| interpreter of lets principles defeots which caused Lenin seri-| Stalin still paid een Ss wai Peres ys << Th ptored 
as yet realize fully the practical) “During the period between con- 0% anxiety. [Lenin's] advice, but later he be-/')) ust ake oe ene 
eisdeds ipeeuhie \irom tié|eresses.” pointed: out Lenin, “the! wew on gan to disregard the serious ad-, Was On K ogical grounds. But 
cult of the individuat the great/ Central Committée guards and in-) ek MENTS | 1aonitions of Vladimir Hyich, rma ater oe Sestalion: jn 
hann caused by the violation of|terprets the principles of the Comrades! The party congress) When we anfMlyze the practice, eile bi. oper wrens 
the principle of- collective direc-| party.” ‘should become acquainted with, of Stalin in regard to the direction “ana ruc, Wee oe 
two new documents, which con-!of the party and of the country, C'@Ss¢s were generally liquidated, 
| when the Soviet socia] structure 


tion of the party. and because of| Underlining the role of the Cen- _ 
the accumulation of immense and| tral Committee of the party and rm Stalin's character as already when we pause to consider eve °Y") hed pains an A gl h 
limitless power in the hands of! its author, Vladimir Ilyich (Lenin) outlined by Vladimir Ilyich Lenin thing which Stalin rpelrated,! © a] rome y Pe anged, when the 
“testament.” These docu-!we must be convinced that Len- *0°! — political —e 

‘ments and groups hostile to the 


one person, the Central Commit-| pointed out: “Our Central Com- 2 his bee 7 a 
letter from Nadezhda .in’s fears were justified. ‘The nega-, 


tee of the party considers it abso-| mittee constituted itself as a closely Ments are a | 
'‘Konstantinovna Krupskaya [Len-' tive characteristics of Stalin, which, Party had violently contracted, 
when the ideological opponents of 


lutely necessary to make the mate-; centralized and highly authoritative *° . re io 
‘in’s wife] to [Lev Borisovich]!in Lenin's time, were only incip- 
| the party were long since defeated 


rial pertaining to this matter avail-| group.” " Pye ) 
9 : tn'e ii | umenev, ras at ti ient, transtormed themseives fe, se 
able to the 20th congress of the} During Lenin's life the Central who was at that time tent, transtorm Hees ae _| politically, then the repression di- 


Communist Party of the Soviet; Committee of the party was a real head of the Political Bureau, andya ing the last years into a grave, ates 
Union. / expresston of ocllesting leadership personal letter from Vladimir Hyi¢h! abuse of power by Stalin, which, rected —‘ainst them began. 

he we first - va - re-j/of the party and ofthe — ~ Stalin. oe : — — harm . our part | STARTED 1935 
mind you how severely the classics! Being a militant Marxist revolu- will now read these dvucu- e have to consider seriously ne ls: 
of aeasthed Neninawal denounced Reid alwys unyielding in mat- ments: and analyze correctly this matter alt eae noeeteel ae om _ 
every manifestation of the cult of! ters of ‘principle, Lenin never im-| Lev Borisovich! in order that we may preclude ANY tine of aie me th e ie 
the individual. In a letter to the! posed by force, his views upon his} Because of a short letter which I ‘wenger of a repetition in any; Came cae aa rou oh 
German political worker, Wilhelm | co-workers. He tried to convince;' had written in words dictated to|form whatever of what took place Grst baat _ oo ni or Carter 
Bloss, Marx stated: he patiently explained jaig,opivions. me by: Vladimir: Ilyrich: by permis-| during the life..of .Stalin,, wha. ab- a ee. ee Lenin- 
4 Bocause of my antipathy to any to others. Lenin always ‘dijigently.. sional the: docters; Stakin allowed solutely. did. ;not. tolerate :collegial-|... -. <Coatinued. om Rage)... :). 
ull or. pon A xtee 3 fe gitent ee eeee nin de (Ci Wags d wd bos .ehtite); fe Ade d ote ee AOE DES Cad oligs dal ee 2 WA * 


dezhda Konstan-, Of the anti-Leninist proposals of 
the the Trotzkyite opposition and the 


| 


F SPEECH AS RELEASED BY STATE DEPT 


‘the Trotskyites with complete|significatice in the direction of the 
calm and can analyze this matter) Socialist government of workers 
tion-{ with sufficient objectively, After and peasants; he saw in this the 
ved all, around ‘Trotsky were people chief precondition for a successful 
k| whose origin cannot by any means building of socialism In our coun- 
| be traced to bourgeois society, Partliry. Pointing to the great respon- 
of them belonged to the purty | sibility of ihe Bolshevik party, as 
intelligentsia and. a certain partia ruling party in the Soviet state, 
were recruited from among the:Lenin called for the most meticul- 
workers, lous observance of all norms of 
We can name many individuals |Party life; he called for the reali- 
who in their time joined the |Zation of the principles of collegi-| 
'Trotskyites; however, these same ality in the direction of the party 
individuals took an active part in'and the: state, | 
the workers’ movement before the| Collegiality of leadership flows| 
revolution, during the Socialist from the very nature of our party, 
October Revolution itself, and also,;a party built on the principles of | 
in the consolidation of the victory’ democratic centralism. “This 
of this greatest of revolutions.|means,” said Lenin, “that all party | 
)}Many of them broke with ‘lrotsky-|matters are accomplished by al 
‘ism and returned to Leninist posi- party members, directly or through 
tions, Was it necessary to annihilate | representatives, who without any 
such people? We are deeply con- exceptions, are subject to the same 
vi | that had Lenin lived such'rules; in addition, all administra- 
an extreme method would not have | tive members, all directing colle- 
been used against many of them. gia, all-holders of party positions 
Such are only a few historical /#7e-€lective, they must account for 
‘their activities and are ‘recallable.”| 


facts. But can it be said that Lenin 
did not decide to use even the! It is known that Lenin himself 


|most severe means against enemies offered an example of the most 
of the revolution _swtien this was jcareful observance of’ these prin- 
huown on this or 19 tenet i This, of course, did not contr ay hi "Vladimir Hiyich decid: Gane ee ‘ots Se po 
these of a practical character. In a se ee ee ee be ant — 
the main, soir in actuality, the oor es Progen: Delete pd ee ae emer we phe " ier a ms, for advice 
only proof of guilt used, against people, but, on “the contrary, | of the workin class mar pe th Contral. Co ~~ ai 
all emwir ot sae | eg scuence, brought about i ag a ae necessary seared ‘ruthlessly ‘wien the messhnes of ou eel 
was the “confession of the accus- sion fromthe partv o ln saat cer ai 
cd himself; and, as subsequent ig ha wee Nal reg in- “gm aI sae | Committeé s Political Bureau. 
mobing proved, “confessions” convenient to Stalin. Es - nee = ee V. I. Len-; In the most difficult period for 
were acquired through physical Our party fought for the im- a, ght with the Socialist Rev-' our party and our country, Lemn 
Rerssurcs-aghinst the accused. Sie cctinn of katate Mien Gi - scomnagab organizers of the anti- considered it necessary regularly 
Sis tod to alaviae Wwiclations of the construction of socialiam. This|' O\ “. — with the counter: to convoke congresses, party con- 
revolutionary legality, and to the was an ideological fight. Had Len- |Tv? = ulaks in 1918 and ferences, and p nary sessions of 
fact that many entirely innocent inist principles been observed dur. W oyners, ye Lenin wie yee Committee at which 
persons, Who in the past had de--ing the course of this fight, had mag 00 ~s ne ae See 2 ee ee ee 
fended the party line, becarie vic-.theh partv’s devotion to principles | ™* Ods against the enemies. Len- | were cdliscussed a where reso- 
bins. ‘been skillfully combined with a ™, "sed such methods, however, | lutions, carefully worked out by 
We must assert that, in regard:keen and solicitous concern for only 2, guid —— class enemies the — of leaders, were ap- 
to those persons who in their-time people, had they not been repelled |2nd a gga t oa who blund-, provec a 
er, Who err, and whom it was pos- YEAR OF 1918 
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2A 
(Continued from Page 1) people was evident in his work 
ium -- Trotshyites, Zinovievites,, With cadres. 
Bukharinites, Jong since politically! An entirely different rela 
defeated by the party, and subse- —_ with people character 
quently also aguinst many honest Stalin, Laenins traits-patient wor 
Communists, against those party with people; stubborn and puin- 
cadres who had borne the heavy, staking education of thein; | the 
Joad of the Civil War and the first ability to induce people to follow 
and most difficult years of indus-'him without usin compulsion, ‘but 
trializatiun and collectivization, Tather through the ideological in- 
who actively fought against we on them “* wy seg 
yites ; ‘ohti or Jective—were entirely fore) ( 
carpio coe ' | Stalin. He [Stalin] discarded the 
Stalin originated — the concept, enine nigae we of No — 
“enemy of the people.” This ae ee 


: . method of ideological struggle for 
automatically rendered it unnec- 94 of administrative violence, 


essary that the ideological errors |... repressions, and terror. He 
of a man or men engaged in a COn- ed ot an increasin ly ‘larger 
troveisy be proven; this term made caste and more marries through 
possible the usage of the most punitive organs, at the same time 
cruel repression, — violating all often violating all existing norms 
noms of revolutionary legality, of morality aud of Soviet laws. 
agaist anyone who in any Way, Arbitrary behavior by one per- 
dlisavreed with Stalin, against’ <4, encouraged and permitted ar- 
these who were ouly suspected of pitrariness in others. Mass arrests 
hostile intent, against those who and deportations of many thov- 
had bad reputations. | isands of people, execution with- 

This concept “enemy of the peo- oyt trial and without normal wm- 
ple” actually eliminated the pos- vestigation. created conditions of 
sibility of any kind of ideological insecurity, fear and even despera- 
fight or the making of one’s views tion, 


| 


| 


| 


7 


7 


; 
; 
' 


—_— —_— 


Committee's 


| charged 


elapsed between the eighteenth 


and nineteenth party congr 
years during which our party an 
our country had experienced 0 
many important events?. These 
events demanded categorically that 
the party shonld have passed 
resolutions pertaining to the coun- 
try’s defense during the Patriotie 
War [World War 11] and to peace- 
time construction after the war. 
Even after the end of the war @ 
congress was not. convened for 
more than seven years. 


Central Commitiee plenums 
were hardly ever called. It should 
be sufficient to mention that during 
all the years of the patriotic war 
not a single Central Committee 
plenum took place. It is: true that 
there was an attempt to call a 
Central Committee” plenum in 
October, 1941, when. Central 
Committee members from the 
whole country were called to Mos- 
cow. They waited two days for the 
opening of the plenum, but in vain, 
Stalin Sid not even want to meet 
and to talk to the Central Commit- 
tee members. This fact shows hew 
demoralized Stalin was in the first 
months of the war and how 
haughtily and = disdainfully he 
treated the Central Committee 
members. 

In practice Stalin iguoved the 
norms of party life and trampled 
on the Leninist principle of col- 
lective party leadership. . 

Stalin’s wilfulness vis-a-vis the 

arty and its Central Committee 
vecame fully evident alter the }7th 


‘party congress, which took place 


| 


in 1934. 


Having at its disposal numerous 
data showing brutal. willfulness 
toward party cadres, the Central 
Committee had created a part 
commission under the Centr 
Presidium; it was 
with investigating what 
made possible the mass repressions 
against the majority of the Central 


had wsed the party line, there and wasted, but rather drawn to ~ 
eg apps = empl ene joneert hada dias ble to lead through ideological, 


Committee members and candi 


were often no sufficiently serious!our side, we certainly would not, * 


influence, and even retain in the’, We can recall, for an example, dates elected at the 17th congress 


reasons for their physical annihila- 
tion, The formula “enemy of the 
people” was specifically introduc-: 


‘thousands of people would not! 


have had such a brutal violation | 


of revolutionary legality and many leadership. 
Lenin used severe methods ouly 


in the most necessary cases, when 


of the All-Union Communist Party 
was threatened by the attack of (Bolsheviks). 
the imperialistic interventionists.; The commission has become 


ithe year 1918 when the country 


have fallen victim of the method, 
of terror, Extraordinary methods 
would then have been resorted to 
only against those people who had | 
in fact committed criminal acts 
against the Soviet system. | 
Let us recall some _ historical 
facts. 
' In the days before the October 
Revolution two members of the 


ed tor the{purpose of physically an-. 
pihilating such individuals. 

It is a fact that many persons 
who were later annihilated'as en- 
emies of the party and the people 
had worked. with Lenin during bis 
life. Some of these persons had 
made! errors during Lenin's life, 
but, despite’ this, Lenin benefited. 


‘In this situation the seventh party, acquainted with a large quantity 
yp ws was ——- in order of materials in the N.K. V. - 
to discuss a vitaHy important mat-! [secret lice] archives and’ w 
posing the revolution, when the ver which could not be costed |e we and has estab- 
struggle for survival was decidedly | the matter of peace. In 1919,! lished many facts pertaining to the 
assuming the sharpest forins, even while the Civil War was raging, | fabrication of cases against Com- 
including a vivil war. ithe eighth party congress conven-' munists, to false accusations, to 
Stalin, on the other hand, used ed, adopt a new party program’ glaring abuses of Sucnilist legality 
extreme methods and mass repres-'and decided such important mat-! which resulted in the death of in- 


the egg classes were still in 
existence and were vigorously op- 


sions at a time when the revolu-'ters as the relationship with the 


by their work, he corrected thes: 


and he did evervthing possible jo Central Committee of the Bolshe- | tion was already victorious, when peasant masses, the organization 
retain them in the ranks of the vik party, Kamenev and Zinoviev,'the Soviet state was strengthened, of the Red Army, the leading role 
rtv; he induced them to follow: declared themselves against gg when the exploiting classes were of the party in the work of the ed in 1987-38 as “enemies,” were 
m 
addition, on Oct. 18 they. publish-: 


\ eal | plan for an armed uprising. 
QUOTES LENIN led in the Menshevik newspa 
In this connection the delegates Novaya Zhizn a statement dec 


rer 


to the party congress should fami ing that the Bolsheviks were mak-! dat 
self both numerically and ideolog-' 
‘ically. It is clear that here Stalin: in 
‘showed in a whole series of cases'sphere of economic construction. | vestigative judges—falsifiers) with 


liarize themselves with an unpub-/ing preparations for an uprising 
lished note by V. I. Lenin directed and that they considered it adven- 
to the Central Committee's Politi- | turistic. Kamenev and Zinoviev 
cal Bureau in October, 1920. Out-' thus disclosed to the enemy the 
‘lining the duties of the Control'decision of the Central Commit- 


~ Commission, Lenin wrote that the tee to stage the uprising and that, 


commission shoukl be transformed; the uprising had organzied 


into a real “organ of party and to take place within the very 


are! 


| 


already liquidated and Socialist re-'Soviets, the correction of the so- 

lations were rooted svlidly in all cial composition of the party, and 

phases of national economy, when other matters. 

rty was politically consoli-| In 1920 the ninth party con- 
4 


our 
and had strengthened it- gress was convened, which laid 
own guiding principles pertain- 
to the partys work in the 


his intolerance, his brutality and, In 1921, the tenth party congress , 
his abuse of power. Instead of accepted Lenin’s New Economic, 
proving his political correctness Policy and the historical resolution | 
and mobilizing the masses, he oft-' called, “About Party Unity.” 


proletarian conscience.” ‘near future. ¢ 
As a special duty of the Con-| This was treason against the 


trol Commission there is recom-.party and against the revolution. 


lationship with, and sometimes wrote: “Kamenev and Zinoviev| 


even a type of therapy for, the revealed the decision of the Cen-, 


representatives of the so-called op- tral Committee of their party on! . 


position, those who have -experi- the armed uprising to [M.] Rodz- 
enced a psychological crisis be-' yvanko and [Alexander F.] Keren- 
cause of failure in their Soviet or sky. * *° ° ” He put before the 


mended a deep, individualized re-,In this connection V. I. Lenin: 


en chose the path of repression! During Lenin's life party con- 
and physical annihilation, not only gresses were convened regularh ; 
against actual enemies, but also always, when a radical tum im the 
against individuals who had not' d2velopment of the party and the 
committed any crimes against the country took place, Lenin con- 
_ and the Soviet Government. sider 

ere we see no wisdom but only) the party discuss at length all the 
demonstration of the brutal’ basic matters pertaining to internal 
force which had once so alarmed and fereign policy and to questions 
V. I. Lenin. |bearing on the development "1 


party career. An effort should be|Central Committee the question 
made to quiet them, to explain of Zinoviev’s and .—Kamenev's ex- 
the matter to them in a way used pulsion from the party. 
among comrades, to find for them) However, after the Great : 
(avoiding the method of issuing cialist October Revolution, as ix; 
orders), a task for which they are known, Zinoviev and Kamenev: 
os gga are fitted. Advice andiwere given leading _ positions.' 
rules relating to this matter are}Lenin put them in positions in| 
; to be formulated by the Central which they carried out most re-; 
Comimttee’s Organizational Bu- sponsible party tasks and per-| 
reau, etc. | ticipated actively in the work of; 
Everyone knows how irreconcila-'the leading party and Soviet or-| 
ble Lenin was with the ideological gans. It is known that Zinoviev 
enemies of Marxism, with those and Kamenev committed a num- 
who deviated from the correct ber of other serious errors during| 
party line. At the same time, Lenin's life. In his “testament | 

nvever, Lenin, as evident from) Lenin warned that “Zinoviev’s and 
the given document, in his prac-'Kamenev's October episode was. 
tice of directing the party demand- of course, not an accident.” But 


' 
' 


! 
So-'ed into a series of matters fabri-' 


ed the most intimate party con- 
tact with people who had shown! 
indecision or temporary noncon- 
formity with the arty line, but 
whom it was possible to retum to: 
the party path. Lenin advised that. 
such -people should be patiently} 


educated without the application the Trotskyites. At pregent, after 
. .;.,|@ sufficiently long historical. period, 
we ¢an speak about the Sight with 


peer git UN Fab MT ate er Fett Whi Tulane te seated ret! att eee 


of. axtreme methods. . 
[denin’s wisdom in. dealing with| 


te aoe ee, Se 


| 
Lenin did not pose the question! 
of their arrest and certainly not| 


their shooting. 


—~— om 


ISSUE OF 
TROTSKYISM 


Or let us take the example of 


~- _—_—_——— 


| 


: 


Lately, especiall) after the un- party and government. ° 
masking of the [Lavreuti P.} Beria! It is very characteristic that 
gang, the Central Committee look-| Lenin addressed to the party con- 
'gress as the highest party organ 
cated by this gang. This revealed is last articles, letters and re- 
a very ugly picture of brutal will-| marks. During the period between 
ulness connected with the incor-' con the Central Committee 
rect behavior of Stalin. As facts of the party, acting as_the most 
prove, Stalin, using his unlimited! authoritative leading collective, 
power, allowed himself many, meticulously observed the prin- 
abuses acting in the name of the ciples of the party and carried out 
Central Committee, not asking for, its policy. 
the opinion of the Committee, So it was during Lenin's life. 


members nor even of the mem-;, py pe teious era 
bers of the Central Conmittee’s| “ENENIST PRINCIPLES 


Political Bureau; often he did not Were our party’s holy Leninist 
inform them about his personal, Principles observed after the death 


decisions coficerning very import-)°f Vladimir Ilyich? 
ant party and government miat-| Whereas during the first few 
ters. years after Lenin's death party| 
[congresses and Central Commtt-! 
tee plenums téok place more or 

Considering the question of the'less regularly, later, when Stalia: 
cult an individual we must! began increasingly to abuse his 
first of all show everyone what: power, these principles were 
harm this caused to the interests brutally violated. This was espe- 
of our party. | cially evident during the last fif- 
“Viadimir Tyich Lenin had _a}-/teen years Of his Nife, Was if & not 
wilys stressed the puity's role ‘and’ wal situation when ‘thirteen yeard 
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it absolutely necessary that) gs 


al 


nocent people. It becaine-apparent 
that many party government @ 
economic activists who were brand- 


actually never enemies, spies, 
wreckers, etc., but were always 
honest Communists. 

They were only so stigmatized 
and pr ey no longer able to bear 
barbaric tortures, they char 
themselves (at the order of the in- 


all kinds of grave and unlikely 
crimes. The commission has pre 
sented to the Central Committee 
Presidium lengthy and document. 
ed materials pertaining to mass ree 
pressions against the clelegates to 
the 17th party congress. 
against members of the Central 
Committee electe’ at that con 
ess. These materials have been 
studied by the Presidium of the 
Central Committee. 


EXECUTIONS 
It was determined that of the 
139 members and candidates of 
the ’s Central Committee 
who —- elected at ¢ 17th eon 
gress 98 persons, i.e., 70 
were arrested and shot (mostly in 
1937-38). (Indignation in the hall 
What was com 
the delegates to the 17t 
It is known that 80 


P congrent 
wee _ the 
voting participants of the 17th con- 
gress joined the party during the 


years of conspiracy before the 
revolution and during the civil 
war; this means before 192]. By 
social origin the basic mass of the 
delegates to the congress were 


| workers 4 percent of the voting 


For this reason, it was incon 
ceivable that a congress 30 conte 
posed would have elected a Cen- 


the 17th: congress: were: branded.ee 
*, AC iittowdd sn, rige''99* =" 
st a | 7, he 


ONENE sT  4G) | We Meagerdy 
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SAYS STALIN 


(Continued from Page 2) 


enemies of the party and of the 
people was because honest Com- 
munists were slandered, accusa- 
tions against them were fabricated, | 
and revolutionary legality was! 
gravely undermined. 


The same tate met not only 
the Central Committee members 
but also the majority of the dele- 
gates to the seventeenth party 
congress. Of 1,966 delegates wi 


wi 
either voting or advisory rights, 
1,108 persons were arrested on 
charges of anti-revolutionary 
crimes, i.c., decidedly more than 
a majority. This very fact shows 
how absurd, wild and contrary to 
common seuse were the charges of | 
counter - revolutionary crimes | 
made, as we now see, against a) 
majority of participants at the’ 
seventeenth party congress. (In 
dignation in the hall.) 

We should recall that the sev- 
enteenth party congress is _his- 
torically known as the Congress 
of Victors. Delegates to the con- 
gress were achve participants m 
the building of our Socialist state; 
many of them suffered and fougit 
for party interests during the pre- 
revolutionary vears in the con- 
ony and at the civil war fronts; 
they fought their enemies valiantly | 
and often nervelesslv looked into 
the face of death. How then cam 
we believe that such people could 
prove to be “two-faced” and had; 
joined the camps of the enemics 
of socialism during the era after 
the political liquidation of. Zino- 
vievites, Trotskyites and rightists 
and after th: great accomplish- 
meuts of Socialist construction? 

This was the result of the abuse 
of power by Stalin, who began 
to use mass terror against the 
party cadres. 

What is the reason that. mass. 
repressions against activists in-| 
creased more and more after the. 
seventeenth party congress? It 
was because at tnat time Stalin’ 
had so elevated himself above the 
party and above the nation that he 
ceased tu consider either the Cen- 
tral Committee or the party. While 
he still reckoned with the opinion 
of the collective before the seven- 
teenth congress, alter the complete 
political liquidation of the Trot- 
skyites, Zinovievites and Bakhar- 
inites, When as a result of that 
fight and Socalist victories the 
party achieved unity, Stalin ceased 
to an ever greater degree to con- 
sider the members of the partys 
Central Committee and even the 
members of the Political Bureau. | 
Stalin thought that now he could. 
decide all things alone and all he’ 
needed were statisticians: he treat-! 
ed all vihers in such a wav that | 
they could anly listen to an 
praise fim. 


KIROVY MURDER . 

After the criminal murder of; 
Sergei M. Kirov, mass repressions 
and brutal acts of violation of So-. 
cialist legality began. On the eve-: 
ning of Dec. 1, 1934, on Stalin's | 
initiative (without the approval of 
the Pulitical Bureau, which was. 
passed two davs later, casually)| 
the secretary of the Presidium of. 
the Central Executive Committee... 
Abel S. Yenukidze, signed the fol-: 
lowing directive: | 

Il. Investigalive agencies are di- 
rected tu speed up the cases of | 
those accused of the preparation 
or execution of acts of terror. ~™ | 

2. Judicial organs are directed‘ 
not to hold up the execution. of 
death sentences pertaining to. 
crimes of this category in“order to’ 
consider thie possibility of par- 
don, because tiie Presidium of the 
Ceatral Exccutive Committee of: 
the USSR does not consider as_ 
possible the receiving of- petitions 
of this sort. 

3. The organs of the Commis- 
sariat of Internal Affairs are di-. 
rected to execute the death sen-' 
tences against criminals of the, 
ahove-meationed category immedi-: 
ately after the passage of sen- 


tences. 
of exes 
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“tand not -even searched. 


occupants of the car were barmed. 


iNKVD were given very light sen- 


of the telegram was as follows: 


post of People’s Commissar for In-: ing Rostov, we gave up the use of 
ternal Affairs. (Henryk G.) Yagoda the death penalty and thus proved 
has definitely proved himself to be that we intend to execute our own 
| incapable of unmasking the Trots-! program in the manner that we 
ikvite-Zinovievite bloc. The OGPU promised. We say that the 
‘is four years behind in this matter. cation of violence flows out 
This is noted by all party workers! decision to smother the exploiters, 
and by*the majority of the repre- the big landowners and. the capi- 
isentatives of the N.K.V.D. 


n 
istress that Stalin did 
land therefore could not know the proved this in practice. 


| changeably with O.G.P.U.) is tour, up to the use of mass terror when 
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On Oct. 1, 1939, Eikhe sent his 
declaration to Stalin in which he 


UNLEASHED MASS TERROR 1936-1937 [a2sts'ttytthuct' 


ialism, would now be in the! asked for an examination of his 
jcarhp of the enemies. I do not be-'case. In the decelration he wrote: 
{lieve it. ... I cannot imagine how! There is no more bitter misery 
{it would be possible to travel witg! than to sit in the jail of a govern- 
the party during the difficult years! ment for which I have always 
and then, in 1934, join the Trot-: fought. 


rkvites. It is an odd thing. (Move-'~ = ~~ : : 
ment in the hall.) 3 ( ges SECOND DECLARATION 


Using Stalin’s — formulation,|. A. second declaration of Eikhe 


namely that the closer we are to! has been preserved which he sent 
to Stalin Oct. 27, 1939. In it he 


cited facts -very coavincingly aud 


5 


this deprived them of any possi-: there was no basis for mass terror | for 


bility that their cases.might be re- in the country. 


examined, even when they stated — . 
before the court that their “con- JUSTIFIED TERROR 


fessions” were secured by force,' Stalin's report at the February- 
and when, in a convincing manner,| March Central Committee Plenun 
they disaproved the accusations in .1937, “Deficiencies of | party 
against them. ‘work and methods for the liquida-| 


- ition of the Trotskyites and other 
It must be asserted that to this! } Aa a | 
day the circumstances surrounding ‘“° -facers,” contained an attempt 


Kirev’s murder hide many things at ~ange ase et the! socialism the more enemies we will 
which are inexplicable and mys-|'"*°* ha socal tae eis’ “ f. the P owe 
terious and demand a most caye- ext that as we march forward to- 


|have, and using the resolution of 

oy: the February-March Central Com-|Countered the slanderous accusa- 
ful examination. There are rea-; Ward socialism class war rust al- 
sons for the suspicion that the Jesedly sharpen. Stalin asserted 


imittee Plenum passed on the basis: tions made agaiast him, arguing 
| .of Yezhov’s report—the scovennl this provocatory accusation 
killer of Kirov. [Leonid V.] Niko- that _ history and Lenin taught 
; um this. 


teurs who had infiltrated the state'Was on the one hand the work of 
layev, was assisted by someone: security organs together with con-|'eal Trotskyites whose arrests he 
from among the people whose! Actually, Lenin taught that the scienceless 


Careerists began. to had sanctioned aS First Seci etary 
duty it was to protect the person application of revolutionary vio-, protect with the party name thelof the West Siberian Krai Party 
of Kirov. A month and a half be- lence is necessitated by the resist-| mass terror against party cadres,|Committee and who conspired to 
fere the killing, Nikolayev was,ance of the exploiting classes, and cadres of the Soviet state and the; take revenge on him, and, on the 
arrested on the ground of suspici- this referred to the era, when the ordinary Soviet citizens. It should | other hand, the result of the b:se 
eus behavior, but he was released exploiting classes existed aad were, suffice te say that the number of/ falsification of materials by the 
|powerful. As soon as the nation’s arrests ba on charges of coun- investigative judges. Eikhe wrote 

It is an unusually suspicious’ political situation had improved, 'ter-revolutionary crimes hadjin his declaration: 
circumstance that when the Chek- when in January, 1920, the Red: grown ten times between 1936; On Oct. 25 of this year I was 
ist [secret police member] assign-' Army took Rostov and thus won and 1937. informed that the investigation ia 
ed to protect Kirov was being a most nnportant victory over {An-: It is known that brutual will-'my case has been concluded and 
brought for an interrogation, on ton I.] Denikin, Lenin instructed fulness was practiced against!I was given access to the materials 
Dec. 2. 1934, he was killed in a'[Felix E.] Dzherzhinsky te aay ae party workers. The par-'of this investigation. Had 1 been 
car “accident” in. which no other!mass terror and abolish the death ty statute, approved at the sey-| guilty of only one-hundredth of 
'penalty. Lenin justified this im-! enteenth party congress, was the crimes with which I am charg- 
‘portant report at the session of the based on Leninist principles ex- ed, I would not have dared to send 
All-Union Central Executive Coin- pressed at the tenth party cougress.; you this pre-execution declaration; 

mittee Feb, 2, 1920. » stated that to apply an extrem? wever, I have not been guilty 
tences, but in 1937 they were shot.. We were forced to use terror be-! method such as exclusion from)of even one of the things with 

We can assnme that they were cause of the terror practiced by the jparty against a Central Com-;| which {am charged and my heart 
shot in order to cover the traces of the Entente, when strong world; mittee member, agamst a TT clean of even the shadow of 
the organizers of Kirov’s killing. {powers threw their hordes against Committee candidate, and against! baseness. 1 have never in my lie 

“Mass repressions grew tremend-' ts, not avoiding any type of con-, 4, member of | the Party Control | told you a word of falsehood and 
ously from the end of 1936 after duct. We would not have insted) Seanaton. ts necessary 0 now, finding my two feet in tie 
a telegram from Stalin and (Andrei two days had we not answered | C@), 7 Central ae ——— I am also not lying. Aly 
A.) Zhadanov, dated from Sochi:these attempts of officers and 2? to invite to the Plenua all! whole case is a typical example af 
Sept. 25, 1936, was addressed to White Guardists in a merciless, CC@tral Committee candidate, provocations, slander and violation 
(Lazar M.) Kaganovich, (Vyaches- fashion; this meant the use of ter-| members and all mombers of the of the elementary basis of revolii- 
lavM.) Molotov and other members ‘ror, but this was forced upon us! Party Control Commission’; only, tionary legality. 
of the Political Bureau. The content by the terrorist methods of the En-, two-thirds of the — of The contessions which were 
tente, such a general assembly of re-| nade part of my file are not only 


; sponsible rty leaders. find it “eae : 
We deem it absolutely necessarv! But as soon as we attained a de- é tit absurd but contain some slander 


: Z ee . ‘necessary, only then can a Central) | 
and — that Comrade (Nikolai cisive victory, even betore the end’ Commition weil’ is “andidate: owe the Central Comittee of 
I.) Yezhov be nominated to the of the war, immediately after tak- Cor.munist paily 


—_—_—- —- 


= — 


| 


After the murder ef Kirov, top 
functionaries of the Leningrad 


PPapamae at the All-Union 
see |(Bolsheviks) and toward the Coun- 


The majority of the Central Com-' Gi] of People’s Commissars because 
mittee members and candidates correct resolutions of the Central 
elected at the seventeenth con-' Committee of the All-Union Com- 
gress and arrested in 1937-1933! munist party (Bolsheviks) and of 
were expelled from the party il- the ‘Council of People’s Commis- 
idegally through the brutal abuse of sars which*were not made on my 
the party statute, because the initiative and without my_partici- 
talists; as soon as this was accom-! destion of their expulsion was pation are presented as hostile acts 
al] never studied at the Central Com- of counter-revolutionary: organiza- 
mittee Pleuum. tions made at my suggestion. 
| Now when the cases of some’ I am now allading to the most 
Stalin deviated from these clear Of these so-called “spies” and “sab-' disgraceful part of my life and to 

Sta-| oteurs” were examined it was found: my really grave guilt against the 
Vp that all their cases were fabricated.' party and against you. This is my 
Confessions of guilt of many ar- confession of counter-revolution- 
rested and charged with enemy ac- ary activity... The case is as fol- 
‘tivitv were gained with the help | lows: not being able to suffer the 
of cruel and inhuman tortures. —s tortures to which I was submitted 


pli- 
the 


of 


we should! plished we gave up the use of 


speaki 
not meet with extraordinary methods. We have 


Strictly 


opinion of party workers. | 
This Stalinist formulation that and plain precepts of Lenin. 
the “N.K.V.D. (term used inter- lin put the party and the NK 


years behind” in applying mass re- the exploiting classes had been 
Eromon and 2% there is a ey" hs cage in our country and 
sity for “catching up” with the when there were no serious rea- ) ; 
enfiected work directly pushed the sons for the use of extraordinary At the same time Stalin, as we by Ushakov and Nikolayev—and 
N.K.V.D: workers on the path of mass terror. ‘have been informed by members | especially by the first one — wiro 
mass arrests and executions. . * of the Political Bureau of that time,' utilized the knowledge that my 

did not show them the statements broken ribs have not properly 


' 
) actually direct- 
We should state that this formu- re 
feated exploiting classes bu 


RRill ween alan fadnel om tee Maly ee Le seenenes ot We wher many accused political activists, mended and have caused ne great 
when they retracted their confes-| pain—I have been forced to accuse 

sions before the military tribunal myself aud others. 
and asked for an objective ex-| The majority of my coafession 
amination of their cases. There, has been suggested or dictated by 
concerning “two facedness,” “es- Vere Many such declarations, and Ushakov, aud the remainder is my 
pionage.” “sabotage.” preparation Stalin doubtless knew of them. | reconstruction of NKVD materials 
| The Central Committee consid-!from Western Siberia for which I 


Central Committee of the All-Un- 


ion Communist party (Bolsheviks), 
‘slanderous and aljsurd accusations 


in 1937. The plenary resolution ay)- 
proved it on the basis of Yezhov's 
report, “Lessons flowing from the 


ruary-March plenary session of the against the honest workers of the 


party and of the Soviet state; 
against them were amade lying, 


= party 


acts; im 


harmful activity, diversion and es- 
pionage of the Japanese-German- 
Trotskyite agents,” stating: 


The Plenum of the Central Com-' 
mittee of the All-UnionXCommunist 

rly (Bolsheviks) considers that all 
acts revealed during the investiga-. 
tion into the matter of an anti-So- 
vict Trotskyite center and of its 
followers in the provinces show that: 
the People’s Commissariat of Inter-' 
nal Affairs has fallen behind at least | 
four years in the attempt to unmask 44¢ said: 


of fictitious “plots,” ete. ; : 
es eas ma Yt it absolutely necessary to in- assumed all responsibility. If some 
QUESTIONS RAISED form the congress of many such part of the story which Ushakov 
At th. February-March Central fabricated “cases” against the mein- | fabricated and which I signed did 
Committee Plenum in 1937 many, bers of the party’s Central Com-;not properly hang together, I was 
members actually questioned the mittee elected at the seventeenth forced to sign another variation. 
rightness of the established course party cungress. | The same thing was done to Ruk- 
regarding mass repressions under: An example of vile provocation, } himovich, who was at first desig- 
the pretext of combating “two-! of odious falsification and of crim-| nated as a member of the reserve 
facedness.” jinal violation of revolutionary le- net and whuse name later was re- 
Comrade [Pavel P.3 Postyshev ; Bality is the Case of the former | moved without telling me anything 
most ablv expressed these doubts. | candidate for the Central Commit-' about it; the same was also done 
7 tee Political — = ot the with —— if = — net, 
ge ae Ak | | | ‘most eminent workers of tae Aparty | supposedly created by Bukharin in 
eam inexoraable enemics. wf gt Bago oo beagle and of the Soviet | Government, , 1935. At fiest I wrote my name in, 
The mae represen’ atthe tia. Pary embers who have lag Comeade Robert. ie, who wes eed de ¥ see Seas St 
—_ made — the a vf pea a ee _ broken down | mastion in thin alli} pee nev 7 | 
: . Trotskyites. Did of have joiner 1e camp oO IC | . aie | ports ®. 
eg ern vd this a actual]. cnemy; oe elements have’ Comrade Eikbe be a arrested! I — asking and DEREING a 
we f Lee April 29, 1988 on the basis of slan- that you again examine my case 
ly constitute such a danger to our| fought for the party. These were ae | , 
y oe ae a ol tel le |derous materials, without the sanc-|and this not for the pose of 
party and to the Soviet state? We the vears of industrialization and bi ®& ‘the ' 5 shen] aueuiens ae tae om anh 
should recall] that in 1927 on. the, one ily reanggePe ar od thought it: Us ch go cas Se yo an the vile Bs swt which 
eof es’ ary comaeny pore that aftr Uh vere is Si ewe ier the are ike « make gud iol! aod 
for. the Tratskyite-Zinovievite op-' like him would find themselves in| Investigation ot Eikhe’s case wie ee — ore 
ition, while there were 724,000! the camp of the enemy. [Karpov made in = manner, which a ~ der "Sheen ver betrayed you 
ber oh party oe ae was . — = yor | ae ne legality and ow — a : om aa I pevah 
vears that pass ween the fif-' Central Committee whom -| accom ae 
" “ Mi shev knew well.] And now, ac- because ot vile aod mean wok 


Eikhe was forced 
to sign ahead of time a proto 
‘of his confessian prepated by the 
investigative judges, in which be 
uneeieas ptr g accused of | | eee 


‘ 


activity 
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sion he cynically declared; 
thought that I was_executing the . 
orders of the party.” In this mane 
ner Stalin’s orders concerning the 


CLAIMED HONORS AS ‘MILITARY GENIUS’ 


fession fabricated in 1937 by the | When Stalin said that one or an- 
NKVD ene sabotage, €s- other should be arrested, it was —* a of i prese 
Ri caaillt ‘| pionage and diversion in a terroris- necessary to accept on faith that|/SUfe against the arrested were in 
“a we op oer, nem tic center in Leningrad.” ‘(Move- he was an “enemy of the people.”| Practice executed. | 

hie lreatment of the Political, ment in the hall.) With unbeliev- Meanwhile, Beria’s gang, which] _ These and many other facts show 
ah os premiere Me PD able cynicism Zakovsky told about ran the organs of state security,| that all norms of correct party solue 


se mag i Comrade — the vile “medianism” for the crafty outdid itself in proving the guilt| tion of problems were invalidated 
continued. of the arrested and the truth of| and everything was dependent up~ 


4A 
(Continued from Page 3) | 
Committee. This, however, was; 


: and economic workers were sent 
to Stalin. He approved these lists. 


7 wee we wee eK 


REVIEW OF CASES 


A large part of these cases are 
being reviewed now and a great 
part of them are being voided be- 
cause they were tan oe and fal- 


. ‘creation of fabricated “anti-Soviet 
On Feb. 2, 1940, Eikhe was 


brought before the court. Here 
he did not confess any guilt and 
said as follows: 

In all the so-called confessions 
of mine there is not one letter 
written by me with the exception 
of my signatures under the proto- 
cols which were forced from me. 


I:have made my confession under! 


pressure from the investigative 
judge who from the time of my 
arrest tormented me. After that I 
began to write all this nonsense. 
The most important thing for me 
is to tell the court. the party and 
Stalin that 1 am not guilty. I have 
never been guilty of any range 
racy. I will die believing vin’ th 
truth of party policy as 1 have 
believed in it | saa my whole 
life. 

On °Feb. 4 Eikhe was shot. It 
has been definitely established now 
that Eikhe’s case was fabricated; 
he has been posthumously rehabi- 
litated. : 

Comrade [Yan E.] Dudzutak, 
candidate member of the Political 
Bureau, member of the party since 
1905, who spent 10 years in a 
Czarist hard-labor camp, complete- 
ly retracted in court the confes- 
sion which was forced from him. 
The protocol of the session of the 


Collegium of the —" Military! 
t 


following 


Court contains 1e 
statement by Rudnutak: 


The only plea which he places; 


before the court is that the Cen-| 
tral Committee of the All-Union! 
Communist. Party (Bolsheviks) be| 
informed that there is in the NKVD| 


an as vet not liquidated center; how the trial goes and on its re-' 
which is craftily manufacturing! sults. If you begin to lie and to. 


cases, which forces innocent per- 
sons to confess; there is not oppor- 
tunity to prove one’s nonpartici-| 
pation in crimes to which the 
confessions of various persons tes- 
tify. The investigative methods are 
such that they eb people to lie 
and to slander entirely innocent 
persons in addition to those who! 
already stand accused. 

He asks the court that he be 
allowed to inform the Central: 
Cummittee of the All-Union Com- 
 meunist Party (Bolsheviks) about 
all this in writing. He assures the 
court that he personally~had never 
any evil designs in | to the 

olicy of our party because he 
Riad always agreed with the party 
policy pertaining to all spheres of 
economic and cultural activity. 

This declaration of Rudzutak 
was ignored, despite the fact that 
Rudzutak was in his time the chief 
of the Central Control Commis- 
sion, which was called into being 
in accordance with Lenin’s concept 
for the purpose of fighting for 
party unity. In this manner fell the 
chief of this highly authoritative 

rty organ, a victim of brutal wil- 


ulness: he was not even called 


before the Central Committee's 
Political Bureau because Stalin did 
not want to talk to him. Sentence 
was pronounced on him in twenty 
minutes and he was shot. (Indigna- 
tion in the hall). 

\. After careful examination of the 
case of 1955 it was established 
that\the accusation against Rudzu- 
tak das false and that it was based 
on slanderous materials. Rudzu- 
tak has been rehabiliated post- 
thumously. 

The way in which the former 
NKVD workers manufactured va- 
rions fictitious “anti-Soviet centers” 
and “blocs” with the help of pro- 
vocatory methods is seen f-om the 
confession of Comrade Rozenblum, 
party member since 1906, who was 
arrested in 1987 by the Leningrad 
NKVD. : 


During the efamination in 1955 


\ 


|The N.K.V.D. will prepare 


ithe court might ask. This case will 
ibe ready in four-five months, or 


plots.” 


said Rozenblum, “Zakovsky gave 
me several possible variants of the 
organization of this center and of 
lits branches. After he detailed the 
| organization, Zakovsky told me that 
the NKVD would prepare the case 
of this center, remarking that the 
trial would be public. 

“Before the court were to be 
hrought four or five members of 
this center: Chudov, Ugaroy, Po- 
zern, Smorodin, Shaposhnikova 
[Chudov’s wife] and others to- 
ether with two or three members 
on the branches of this cen- 
_ re 

“The case of the Leningrad cen- 
ter has to be built solidly and for 
this reason witnesses are needed, 
| Social origin (of course, in the past) 
and the party standing of the wit- 
ness will play more than a small 
role. 

N.K.V.D. INSTRUCTIONS 
QUOTED 

“You, yourself,” said Zakovsky, 

“will not need to invent anything. 

i vou 
a ready outline for every branch of 
the center; you will have to study 
it carefully and to remember well 
ull questions and answers which 


“In ordcr to illustrate it to me,’ | 


jin 1938. 


sified. Suffice it to say that from 
1954 to the present time the Mili- 
tary Collegium of the Supreme 
Court has rehabilitated 7,679 per- 


materials which it falsified. 


And what proofs were offered? 
The confcssions of the arrested, 


sons, many of who were rehabili- 
tated posthumously. 


Mass arrests of party, Soviet, 
economic and military workers 
caused tremendous harm to our 
country and to the cause of So- 
cialist advancement. 


Mass repressions had a negative | 
influence on the moral political! 
condition of the part, created a’ 


situation of uncertainty, contrib- 
uted to the spreading of unhealthy 
suspicion, and sowed distrust 
among. Communists. All sorts of 
slanderers and carecrists were ac- 
tive. 

Resolutions of the January Ple- 
num of the Central Committee, 
All-Union Communist party (Bol- 
sheviks), in 1938 had brought some 
measure of improvement to the 
| party organizations. However, 
widespread repression also existed 


and the investigative judges ac- 
cepted these “confessions.” And 
how is it possible that a person 
confesses to crimes which he has 
‘not committed? Only in one way 
—because of application of phy- 
sical methods Z pressuring him, 
tortures, bringing him to a state of 
unconsciousness, deprivation of his 
judgment, taking away of his hu- 
man dignity. In this manner were 
“confessions” acquired, 


USE OF TORTURE 


When the wave of mass arrests 
began to recede in 1939, and the 
leaders of territorial party organi- 
zations began to accuse the NKVD 
workers of using methods of 

hvsical pressure on the arrested, 
Stalin dispatched a coded telegram 
Jan. 20, 1939, to the committee 
secretaries of oblasts and krais, to 
the Central Committees of republic 
Communist parties, to the Peoples 


Only because our party has at: 
its disposal such great moral-politi- 
cal strength was it possible for 
it to survive the difficult events in 
1937-1938 and to educate new cad- 
res. There is, however, no doubt 
that our march forward toward | 
socialism and toward the prepara- 


perhaps a half yest. During all 
this time you will be preparing 
yourself so that you will not com- 
promise the investigation and your- 
self. Your future will depend on 


testify falsely, blame yourself. If: 
vou manage to endure it, you will 
save your head and we will feed 
and clothe you at the government's 
cost until your death. 

This is the kind of vile things 
which were — then iuiaed. 
(Movement in the hall.) 

Even more widely was the 
falsification of cases practiced in 
the provinces. The N.K.V.D. head- 
quarters of the Sverdlovsk Oblast 

discovered” the so-called “Ural 
uprising staff’—an organ of the 
a of rightists, Trotskyites, So- 
cialist Revolutionaries, church 
leaders—whose chief supposedly 
vas the Secretary of the Sverd- 
lovsk Oblast Party Committee and 
member of the Central Committee, 
All-Union Communist Party (Bol- 
sheviks), Kabakov, who had been 
a party member since 1914. 


that time show that in almost all 
'krais, oblasts and republics there 
supposedly existed “rightist Trot- 
|skyite, espionage-terror and diver- 
/sionary-sabotaye organizations and 
centers”. and that the heads of 
such organizations as a rule—for 
no known reason—were first secre- 
taries of oblast or republic Corn- 
imunist Party committee or Cen- 
tral Committees. (Movement in 
ithe hall.) 

Many thousands of honest and 
innocent Communists have died 
as a result of this monstrous falsi- 
fication of such “cases,” as a result 
lof the fact that all kinds of slan- 
derous “confessions” were accept- 
ed, and as a result of the practice 
of forcing accusations against one- 
self andegthers. In the same man- 
ner were? fabricated the “cases” 
against eminent party and _ state 
workers—Kosior, Chubar, Posty- 
shev, Kosaryev, and others. 

In those years repressions on 
}a mass scale were applied which 
were based on nothing tangible 
and which resulted in héavy cadre 
losses to the party. 

The vicious practice was con- 


of the Komarov case Rozenblum 


revealed the following fact: When: 
Rozenblum was arrested in 1937; 


he was subjected to terrible tor- 
ture during wlich he was ordered 
to confess false information con-| 
cerning himself and other persons. 
He was then brought to the office 
of Leonid Zakovsky, who offered 
his freedom on condition that he 


doned of having the N.K.V.D. pre- 
pare lists of persons whose cases 
were under the jurisdiction of the 
Military Collegium and whose sen- 
}tences were prepared in advance. 
Yezhov would send these lists to 
Stalin personally for pa approval 
of the proposed pusishment. In 
1937-1938, 383 such lists contain- 


The investigative materials of 


ed arrest orders. We must say this 


tion of the country’s defense woyld 
have been much more successful 
were it not for the tremendous 
loss in the cadres suffered as a re- 
sult of the baseless and false mass 
repressions in 1937-1938. 

We are justly accusing Yezhov 
for the degenerate practices of 
1937. But we have to answer 
these questions: Could Yezhov have 
arrested Kosior, for instance, with- 
out the knowledge of Stalin? Was 
there an exchange of opinions or 
a Political Bureau decision con- 
cerning this? No, there was not, 
as there was none regarding other 
cases of this type. Could Yezhov 
have decided such important mat- 


‘Commissars of Internal Affairs and 


to the heads of NKVD organiza- 
tions. This telegram stated: 

The Central Committee of 
the All-Union Communist Party 
(Bolsheviks) explains that the 
application of methods of physi- 
cal pressure in NKVD practice 
is permissible from 1937 on in 
accordance with permission of 
the Central Committee of the 
All- Union Communist Party 
(Bolsheviks). It is known that 
all bourgeois intelligence serv- 
ices use methods of physical in- 
fluence against the representa- 
tives of the Socialist proletariat 
and that they use them in their 
most scandalous forms. 

The question arises as to why 
the Socialist, intelligence service 
should be ‘more humanitarian 
against the mad agents of the 
bourgeoisie, against the deadly 
enemies of the working class and 
of the collective farm workers. 
The Central Committee of the 


ters as the fate of such eminent 
party figures? 

No, it would be a display of 
naivete to consider this the work 
if Zezhov alone. Jt is clear that 
these matters were decided ‘by Sta- 
lin, and that without his orders 
and his sanction Yezhov could 
not have done this. 

We have examined the cases 
and have rehabiliated Kosior, Ru-! 
dzutak, Postyshey, Kosaryev and 
others. For what causes were they 
arrested and sentenced? The re- 
view of evidence shows that there 
was no reason for this. They, like 
many others, were arrested with- 
out the prosecutor's knowledge. 

In such a sifuation there is no 
need for any sanctions, for <tr 
sort of a sanction could there be’ 
when Stalin decided everything. | 
Ife was the chief prosecutor: in 
these cases, Stalin not only agreed 
to, but on his own initiative, issu-' 


so that the delegates to the con- 
gress can clearly undertake and 
themselves assess this and draw 
the proper conclusions. 

Facts prove that many abuses 
were made on Stalin’s orders with- 
out reckoning with any norms of 
party and Soviet legality. Stalin 
was a very distrustful man, sickly 
suspicious; we knew this from our 
work with him. He could look at 
a man and say: “Why are your 
eyes so shifty today,” or “Why are 
you turning so much today and 
avoiding to look me directly in the 
eyes?” The sickly suspicion creaf- 
ed in him a general distrust even 
toward eminent party workers 
whom he had known for years. 
Everywhere and in everything he 
saw “enemies,” “two-facers” and 
"epies. | | | 

Possessing unlimited power, he 
indulged in great wi ess, and 
choked a person morally and phy- 
sically. A situation was created 


» 


where one could not express one’s 


make before the court a false con- 


in the names of many thousands. 
of party, Soviet, Komsomol, Army 


own will j 


All- Union Communist Party 
(Bolsheviks) considers that physi- 
cal pressure should still be used 
obligatorily, as an exception ap- 
plicable to known and obstinate 
enemies of the ople, as @ 
method both justifiable and ap- 
propriate. 

Thus Stalin had sanctioned in the 
name of the Central Committee of 
the All-Union Communist party 
(Bolsheviks) the most brutal viola- 
tion of Socialist Jegality, torture 
and oppression, which led as we 
have seen to the slandering and 
self-accusation of innocent people. 

Not long ago, only several days 
before the present eongress, we 
called to the Central Committee 
Presidium session and interrogated 
the investigative judge Rodos, who 
in his time investigated and in- 
terrogated Kosior, Chubar and 
Kosaryev. He is a vile person, 
with the brain of a bird, and mo- 


‘rally completely degenerate. And 


it was this man who was deciding 
the fate of prominent party work- 
ers; he was making judgments also 
concerning the politics in these 
matters, because having established 
their “crime,” he provided there- 
with materials from which impor- 
tant political implications could be 
drawn. 

The question arises whether a 
man with such an intellect could 
alone make the investigation in a 
manner to prove the guilt of peo- 


ple such as Kosior and others. No, | b 


he could not have done it with- 
out proper directives. At the Cen- 
tral Committee Presidium session 
he told us: “I was told that Kosior 
and Chubar were people’s enlemies 
and for this reason, I, as an in- 
vestigative judge, had to make 
them confess that t are ene- 
mies.” (Indignation in hall.) 
He could do this only through 
long tortures, which he did, re- 


ceiving detailed instructions from | 


Contd: Coautat mittee Presidush fut Po 


~~ 


, 


on the wilfulness of one man.” 


HURT WAR EFFORT ’ 


The power accumulated in the 
hands a one person, Stalin, led td 
serious consequences during the 
Great Patriotic War. 

When we look at many of our 
novels, films and historical “scien- 
tific studies,” the role of Stalin in 
the Patriotic War appears to be 
entirely improbable. Stalin had 
foreseen everything. The Soviet 
Army, on the basis of a —_ 
plan prepared by Stalin Jong 
fore, used the tactics of so-called 
“active defense” j.e., tactics 
which, as we know, allowed the 
Germans to come up to Moscow 
and Stalingrad. 

Using such tactics the Soviet 
Army, supposedly, thanks only to 
Stalin’s genius, turned to the of- 
fensive and subdued the enemy. 
The epic victory gained through 
the armed might of the Land of 
the Soviets, through our heroia 
people, is ascribed in this type of 
novel, film and “scientific stud 
as being completely due to 
strategic genius of Stalin. 

We have to analyze this matter 
carefully because it has a tremend- 
ous significance not only from the 
historical, but especially from the 
political, educational and practical 
point of view. 

What are the facts of this mat- 
ter? 

Before the war our press and all 
our political-educational work was 
characterized by its bragging tone: 
when an enemy violates the holy 
Soviet soil, then for every blow 
of the enemy we will answer with 
three blows and we will battle 
the enemy on his soil and we will 
win without much harm to our- 
selves. But these positive state- 
ments were not based in all area 
on concrete facts, which wou 
actual] 
of our borders. 


-_—- — —_—_— 


FALSE EXCUSE 


During the war and after the 
war Stalin put forward the thesis 
that the tragedy which our nation 
experienced in the first part of 
the war was the result of the “un- 
expected” attack of the Germans 
against the Soviet Union. But, 
Comrades, this is completely un- 
true. | | 
As soon as Hitler came to power 
in Germany he assigned to him- 
self the task of Jiquidating com- 


} 
N 


guarantee the immunity — 


munfsm. The Fascists were saying 9 2-_ 


this openly; they did not hide 
their plang. To attain this aggres- 
sive end all sorts of “pacts and 
blocs were created, such as the 
famous Berlin-Rome-Tokyo Axis, 
Many facts from the pre - war 
period clearly showed that Hitler 
was going all out to begin a war 
against the Soviet state and that 
he had concentrated Jarge armed 
units, together with armored units, 
near the Soviet borders. 
Documents which have now 
been published show that by Apri 
3, 1941 [Sir Winston] Churchill, 


through his Ambassador to the . 


USSR [Sir Stafford] Cripps, per- 
sonally wamed Stalin that’ the 
Germans had begun regrouping 
their armed units with the intent 
of attacking the Soviet Union. It 
is self-evident that Churchill did 
not do this at all because of his 
friendly feeling toward the Soviet 
nation. 

He had in this his own im- 
perialistic goals—to bring Ger- 
many and the U.S.S.R. into a 
loody war and_ thereby 
strengthen the position of the 
British Empire. Just. the same, 
Churchill affirmed in his writings 
that he sought to “warn Stalin and 
call his attention to the danger 
which threatened him.” 

Churchill stressed this t. 


in his a of A 18 
in the fo ing days. How- 
ever, Stalin took no of these 
wamings. What is more, Stalin 
maa that no credence be given 
to information of this sort, iti’ order 
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Expect Vast Changes in Socialist World 
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In Wake of Revelations About Stalin Gimes 
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THE ENORMOUS transformation that has been taking place in the Soviet Union since Stalin died was climaxed by two 
events: Khrushchey's report on the repressions of the Stalin regime to the closed meeting of the 20th Soviet Communist Party 


congress; Tito’s visit to the Soviet Union. It is regrettable that th 


report. This only enabled the State Department to do thie 
job for its own unsavory motives. Not least of these was the 
attempt of the State Department to make it seem that 
nothing is really changing in the! : 
Seviet Union. 


Moscow not as a penitent but in 
But the verv fact that the Sovict! triumph. Walter Lippmann sensed 
leaders disclosed the unspeakable’ 


“FOSEC the historic meaning of the Tito 
horrors of Stalin's rule showed how nl 4.” Rioscow| when te des 
much of an upheaval was taking ri 


place. Nevertheless, the magnitude rided the State Department as- 
of the departure from. socialist; sumption “that nothing © really 
principles under Stalin indicated | changes in the Soviet Union.” (N.Y. 
that far more rem.uned to be done | Herald Tribune June 5). 
to wipe out the vast injustices and, Lippmann points out et TA ack, 
, ‘ratic a4 te %& .& ; ‘hic ba ? : 5-2 . cubis 
ery pevcecuares: iy) whict | ington deludes itself when it. in- 
Ae a. ‘St oo eel _terprets the Yugoslav-Soviet recon- 
‘ , e ate L aie ; rT oP 
. : ciation as yaganda stunt. 
was having, what James Resten of Ciliation ee . ae aganda a | 
Be NY Tce called & “Beld dav’, He shows how profound the reper- 
Sad ti "1 ' 1) rm on . ; cussions will be in the East Europ- 
oudcastiny Le mushchey ay ) | 
: ’ ath SOCIa countries. Pideed 
speech. Reston alse reported that: “y thalist io ’ s 
| ong ee Lippmann underlines the “very 
some observers. emphasized that cite) chanves” already tik 
Mr. Khroshches had started a more - ee ee 
ili ) | jes ing place in those countries. 
liberal program which was bound — a 
to affect the development of the These changes,” Lippmann 
Soviet stale and would not be easy Writes, “are in the direction of in- 
to reverse” Reston also quoted sae national independence, the 
various officials and diplomats who ‘ ismantling of the old economic 


“questioncd whether it was wise colonial devices ‘such as the joint 
for the United States Government Stock companies, and a substantial 
to place so much emphasis on the Merease in the freedom of the press. 


theme that the new leaders were The changes in Poland are, I have 
still carry img” On the same old Stal- been told by reliable observers, so 
inist svstem.” 7 impressive that they are beginning 

| . to look like a change of the politi- 


THE ARRIVAL, of Tito in Mos- ¢! regime.” 
cow was another SI of the deep- ol 


going changes in the socialist world, , ACTUALLY, POLAND is now 
Alter all. it: was only little more i” the midst of intensive nationwide 
than three vears ago that Tito was discussion on changing their par- 
being assailed as ai “fascist” by lament to make it a real live peo- 
Communists everywhere. But here! Ples law-making body and chang- 
was’ Tito in’ Moscow receiving a ing their judicial system to end 
hero's welcome and then describing the abuses of arbitrary trials’ and 
the break between the Soviet Un-|frame-up. For that matter all the 
ion and Yugoslavia as follows: | socialist countries, from Czecho-, 
“We ‘were greatly pained, but slovakia to China, are overhauling 
we believed that the time would|old concepts and correcting short- 
come when everything separating comings. | 
us would he overcome and when’ In the Soviet Union the legal, 
our friendship would receive anew monstrosity of guilt by confession. 
and. still more firm toundation.|})4; been denounced and ended. 
This time has come, thanks to the) The idea that a man is innocent’ 
Leninist policy of the Government | until proved guilty is gaining cur- 
and the Central Committee of the rency, And in various Soviet news-| 
eeenist Party of the ga | papers criticism has appeared of 
tl en. the shortcomings in the operations 
Che arrival of Comrade Khrush- of the Soviets, or law making bo- 
chevy, Bulganin, Mikoyan and | dies, In China there has been an, 
others in Belgrade, the talks with | anneal for greater and freer dis- 
them, the declaration which was’ cussion in cultural and scientific 
drawn wy on that occasion, andj and political matters. . 
afterward the courageous and tar- 
sighted forcign policy of the col- 
lective leadership of the Soviet Un- Las Ba | , 
ion are, in ‘my profound conviction, conciliation has been a triumph for 
a guarantee that nothing of the | the socialist principle of complete 
kind will ever happen again be- quality of nations, large and small. 
tween the two countries marching It is a rebuke to the practice under 
along the path of Marx, Engels and | Stalin of assuming the automatic 


Lenin.” 
+ 
THE SIGNIFICANT thing | Things had reached the sorry pass 
we CE }. 'where Romanian, Polish, Hun- 
about the Soviet-Yugeslav recon-| . : un 
ciliation was that Tito come to' Saran newspapers all put their 
| editorials on the left hand side of 


' 


THE YUGOSLAV-SOVIET re- 


‘ ne, . * 
7 


how Pravda did it. 

Marxism is based on the idea 
that each nation, each people will 
arrive at socialism in its own way, 
through its own national forms. 
The new emphasis on this old 
Marxist principle has also been 
felt throughout the communist 
movement in the capitalist coun- 
tries. 

It was noteworthy that Tito had 
a two day conference with Palmiro 
Togliatti, leader of the Italian Com- 
munist Party, just before Tito de- 
parted for Moscow. @Qne subject 
they discussed was the develop- 
ment of te unity between so- 
cialists and communists and among 
all’ the diverse 
jrents in the’ world 


,*. < a 
a ns 


pre-eminence of the Soviet Union 
in the family of socialist nations. | 


ost Page one and their theater and’ 
_ {radio listing on the right hand! paper began to draw when the 


side of page four because that’s: 


jarmaments 


idisastrous. Ambassador C. Douglas 


rogressive cur- 
today. It -was' 
natural that the profound changes| 
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e Soviet leaders themselves did not publish the Khrushchev 


-” ‘ wet es 


President Tito of Yugoslavia receiving the salute of the Soviet honor guard on his arrival in 
Moscow. President Voroshilov of the USSR accompanies him. 


Comment on Khruschev Speech — 


e 

(Continued from Page 4) 
Union's reduction of its) armed 
forces that they hoped to divert 
attention from the whole issue 
of disarmament. 

x 

WE DO not hestitate to state 
that we don't like the way 
Khrushchev’s speech was made 
public: The leaders of the Soviet 
Union probably had their \rea- 
sons for letting the contents come 
out piece-meal and in round- 
about wav. In our opinion thev 
made a mistake and should have 
published the speech immedi- 
ately and made it available 
throughout the world. 

We also express our concern 
that in the Jong list of crimes 
mentioned in the speech, there 
was silence on those committed 
against Jewish culture and Jew- 
ishh cultural leaders. To date, 
this series of outrages has not 
been publicized in the soctalist 
countries except in the columns 
of a Jewish-language paper in 
Warsaw. 

We do not consider — the 
speech to be the last word on 
just how Stalin’ terror control 
came into’ existence and = main- 
tained itself for 20 years and of 
the role of the other Commu- 
nist leaders. : 


One of the conclusions. this 


__ eo — ee we ee - 


Khrushchev report and by Tito 
mission to Moscow was that the 
transformation of the past. three 
vears is still in its early stages. Far 
more changes are still to.come. 

As far as the international pic- 
ture is concerned they point not 
only to peace but also to lasting 
coexistence between the socialist 


‘and capitalist countries. The Big 


Four had already recorded this at 


Geneva. And for those still trying 
to maintain the col war. and the}. 


race the trend- was 


Dillon in Paris wailed because “the 
so-called Russian new look has. had 
a certain impact on public opin- 
on its feet 


' ruled against the United Auto 


the 


20th Congress was still in prog- 
ress back in March was that the 
revaluation and correction ot 
the Stalin regime represented a 
long overdue turning point not 
only for the Soviet Union and 
for other countries of socialism 
but likewise for Communist 
movements everywhere. 

The blind and uncritical atti- 
tude of the Daily Worker in 
past years to the repressions in 
the Soviet Union, only did grave 
damage to our goal of promoting 
a socialist movement in_ this 
country. It created obstacles. to 
what we consider was a notable 
contribution over the years in 
defending the genuine socialist 
achievements in the USSR and 
its policy for peace. 

= 


THIS PAPER has attempted 
to express the need for an cffec- 
tive Marxist movement in this 
country to base itself on the 
conditions found in America, on 
the traditions of the American 
workingclass and of the people 
as a whole. Its decisions and 
policies must be independent 
ones and must arise from _ the 
needs of the.American working 
eople. At the same time, the 
struggle for socialism in America 
can ~ effective only if it is car- 
ried on in the spirit of inter- 
national workingclass solidarity 


———— ee ~ ee 


Soviet Union made things even 
more difficult for the cold warriors 
when he told a correspondent of 
the Mexican paper Excelsior thai 
there just was no prospect of war 
at all. | 
As the poet put it a long time. 
ago: ““But Times do change and, 
move continually.” The trick is 
keeping up with it. | 


U. S. SUPREME COURT 


‘Workers on ‘its appeal against a 
Wiscoysin anti-picketing order in 
the Kohler strike. This ‘labor 
strugeye, now in its third year, is 

ongest and toughest of our 
time. Early in the strike, in 
1954, the union-busting Kohler 
Corp. in Sheboygan won a State 


——— ld 


—venuine internationalism, based 
on equality, fervent support of 
the socialist achievements — of 
other people coupled with fra- 
ternal, open and frank criticism 
wherever it may be due. 
® 
WE DEDICATE ourselves to 


unrelenting struggle against the . 


monopolists in our country whe. 
build up their fantastic profits 
out of the sweat of the American 
workers, out of a runaway arma- 
ments and H-bomb race, out of 
exploitation, discrimination and 


injustice. “sk 


We dedicate ourselves to 
building a people's coalition: 
against the policies of these . 


monopolists and to help briug- - . 


ing about a new political aligne | 
ment to the end that peace and 
democracy and civil — rights 
should) prevail and that the> 
forces of atomic energy and 
automation may become boons 
to our people instead of threats. 


We dedicate ourselves to 
helping the American working 
people find the American road to 
a complete re-organization of 
our society, 

This will be a society of demo- 
cratic socialism in which the 
civil and political rights of the 
individua] and of groups will be 
guaranteed under the Constitu- 
tion. It will be a: sociefy in. 
which the American people will 
own the resources and giant 
factories which they have built 
with their own hands and will at 
last, in friendship with the peo- 
ples’ of the hall world, deter- 
nine their own destiny in their 
own Wavy. : 

* 

THE PRESENT situation, in. 
our opinion, underlines the ur- 
gency of the outlook put forward 
by Eugene Dennis at the Na- 
tional Committee meeting of the 
Communist Party of a new’ 
“mass party of socialism in our 
country” and of the need to 
“create the conditions for such 


‘a necessary and historic devel- . 


opment.” We. believe that the 
situation calls for an_ all-out, 
effort and cooperation of all s0- 


) 


Ate ion.” NATO is dying | 
in the’ socialist countries would'.s he saw it because Europe seems 
have a positive effect on such unity | “pretty well convinced t at. Rus- 
trends irk the capitalist world. {sia doesn’t want to’ start a war.”| 

ey is 1% i, aBainst, 
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cialist-minded forces, in order to ~ 
bring about such a new party . 
without unnecessary delay, and 


‘ quickly . as circums : 
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meme LETTERS FROM READERS sauna 


The views expressed in he letters printed below do not neces- 
sarily cs pee our own. However we are glad to present their opin- 


fons an 


A Fresh Look 


At Old Questions 
BOSTON, Mass. 
Editor, The Worker: 

I heartily agree completely 
with “Springfield Workér’ in 
his letter to ‘(he Worker of May 
13 on the aspect of scapegoat- 
ism in the discussions around the 
Stalin critique. 

Although I am not a member 
of the Communist Party, 1 think 
it would be wise for that party, 
especially in terms of extra- 

arty influence, to take a very 

old and wholly . independent 
stand on the whole .issue of So- 
‘viet and Soviet-bloc purge. With 
s0 many executed revolutionaries, 
heroes of Marxism, having been 
declared’ innocent and with “fas- 
cist agent” Tito now welcomed 
back into the Communist fold, 
~ much doubt has been thrown on 

all such cases in general. 

The C.P. would do well to 
take a fresh look at the most 
“celebrated” of all the purges, 


the Moscow Trials: of the ‘30s= 


and take a neutral stand on it, 
at least, demanding that the So- 


viei C.P.. as a matter of simple 
justive, clear up any doubts in 
regard to that question. 


This is not to be taken as urg- 
ing avy vindication of Trotsky- 
ism, but as a matter of pure jus- 
tice. On the other hand, I will 
flatly state that 1 think the story 
of Yrotsky being a Nazi agent, 
cooking up a deal with Hitler 
to. divide a conquered Soviet 
Union between them, is so much 
bunk. Much of the harmful ef- 
fects of negative, latter-day Stal- 
inism (no collective leadership 
for 20 years, said Mikoyan) can 
be traced to having roots in the 
battle against Trotskyism. 

The curse of negative-Stalin- 
ism can be laid to a great extent 
at the door of the prior curse of 
Trotskyism. But Stalin was part- 
ly to blame for Trotskvism too. 
... Stalin lacked the fineese, the 
skill of Lenin. It was clumsy and 
oufish to exile Trotsky. Stalin 
should have kept Trotsky inside 
of the USSR where he could :keep 
an eye on him and neutralize 
him, nipping his harmful tenden- 
cies before they could get very 


far. But by exiling Trotsky he> 


only allowed him to roam loose 
to create: disgord and hostile di- 
vision in the working class move- 
ment, adding to the ranks of 
anti-Sovicteers, alienating people 
who would have otherwise been 
friendly .o the first workers re- 
public. 

And to, on top of this shoot 
other old Bolsheviks, guilty or 
innocent, only served to sow 
moré hostility towards the USSR, 
give the anti-Sovieteers more 
meat to bite into. 


While any important legal] and 
moral international issue is sur- 
rounded by clouds of doubt, 
such as the purges or arms to 
Egypt, a Communist ‘Party 
would bec wise to refrain from 
ill-considered action, should take 
the most cureful of positions, 
glossing over nothing and think- 
ing of considerations other than 
the defense of the first laber re- 
public. ‘ — ea 

? Sptaking’ ‘of the latter asp ect, 
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invite others to write to this column. 


defense of the USSR is no long- 
er as urgent as it once was, when 
the Union was weak and young, 
but is now no more important 
than defense of world peace and 


‘all democratic orders in general. 


The U. S. Left needs not onl 
self-criticism with which to cate 
up to Khruschev & Co. but to go 
past said company and strive to 
correct them if it turns out that 
they may be wrong also. 


NEW ENGLAND WORKER. 
* 


Likes Articles 


About Housewives 
Dear Editor: 

Just a brief note to congratu- 
late The Worker on the two ar- 
ticles (all that have so far ap- 
x%ared of a projected series) 
a Woman's Page Editor Eliza- 
beth Lawson on “the 100-Hour 
Week” of household drudgery 
which is the “American Way of 
Life” for the vast majority of 
married women. 

This subject has always been 
one of the two reefs upon which 
many previoug bravely conceiv- 
ed voyages on the woman ques- 
tion have foundered before they 
have even cleared the*harbor of 
discussion. (The other is the 
poblem of the influence of 
pseudo-scientific bourgeois “na- 
turalisme” in relation to sex.) 

From one side pours in the 
wave of “things are not really 
so bad, Ieéok at all the electrical 
appliances at the housewife’s 
disposal, why American women 
have more equal rights than 
those of any other capitalist 
country.” ‘This is met from the 
other side with a contradictory, 
vet complementary tide that 
savs “nothing can be done about 
the housewile’s drudge this 
side of socialism, so don’ rock 
the boat with unreasonable 
feminist demands.” The voyagers 
make their way back to shore— 
not all of them of course—as best 
they can. | 

With this series by Elizabeth 
Lawson, The Worker has begun 
in a really brilliant way the 
necessary ideological onslaught 
on the important aspect of 
woman question, to clear the 
way for a correct and broad- 
range labor program on the wo- 
man question, 

Again, congratulations! 

T. ALLEN. 
Thoughts on 


Self-Determination 
SEATTLE, Wash. 
Dear Editor: 

In discussing the national 
question in relation to the Ne- 
gro people in the U. S. it seems 
to me that we should take an- 
other look at what is meant by 
self-determination, In his ex- 
cellent discussion article Max 
Weiss writes: 

“In the meantime the libera- 
tion movement of the Negro 
people has been developing 
under a slogan which is the exact 
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opposite of self-determination, 
namely, integration.” 

This is a clear formulation of 
what I believe to be an incor- 
rect and one-sided concept of 


self-determination — a concept. 


that has long been prevalent 
among U. S. Marxists. It is the 
source of many of the contradic- 
tions in which we find ourselves, 


What is the —, accept- 
ed definition of self-determina- 
tion? Lenin: “. .. only the right 
to age ee YR in a political 
sense, the right to be free... .” 
Stalin: “The right of self-deter- 
mination means only the nation 
itself has the right to determine 
its own destiny.’ 

But we have put some drastic 
limitations on this broad con- 
cept. We have restricted # to 
mean only (1) federation with 
the oppressing nation or (2) 
secession from the oppressing na- 
tion. | 

Our problem, it seems to me, 
comes from confusing the con- 
cept of self-determination with 
the course or courses it may take 
depending of the circumstances. 
Lenin “ Stalin did not specu- 
late about what might be pos- 
sible under entirely different 


conditions. Obviously in the casé 


of Finland, for example, it would 
have. been folly to talk about 
“integration” as one possible 
course open to the oppressed na- 
tion. 


The thrilling developments in 


he Negro liberation movement 


should in no way “embarrass” 
Marxists or the Communist 
Party or cause us to throw away 
the correct slogan of “self-deter- 
mination.” It was valid yester- 
day, it is VAlid today. al that 
needs to go into the ash Can is 
the dogmatic assumption that 
self-determination means only 
one of two possible courses. Let 
it rest with the old concept of a 
single path to socialism. 

There are manv things which 
compel me to believe that we 
are witnessing in our day the 
possibility of the long delayed 
completion of our own American 
(bourgeois) democratic revolu- 
tion and that the motive power 
is the aroused and embattled Ne- 
gro people. What a glorious role 
( 


yw the people who carry with 


them the oppression of the cen- 
turies. 

The extension of the princi- 
ples of the Constitution and the 
Bill of Rights to the South will 
have far reaching effects on every 


aspect of American life. With- 


in them we find the hard rock 
base for Negro-white unity which 
today is indispensable for the 
workingclass and the nation. 


TERRY PETTUS. 
* 


Second Look at 

Woman Question 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Dear Editor: 


The article on Housewives 


ave me a lot to think about. | 


t's about time. Now that we 


qwwmr———— err eee 


and~§ discussion, the 


are in a period of reevaluation 


a 


uw 
* LIKE THS MAN SAID...“ THE RIGUT To SUFFER IS ONE 
OF THE JOYS OF A FREE ECONOMY !! * 


dr PRESIDENTIAL AM STANT 
HOWARD PLS 


woman 
question also should be re- 
evaluated. This is the problem 
that has always been pushed to 
the background, or when it is 
written oon stock cliches have 
been used. 

Now is the time to do away 
with all that. We must get down 
to the job and use Marxism crea- 
tively. Through collective discus- 
sion we can come up with a 
realistic program for American 


women, 
E. M. 


* 
More Understanding 


Needed at Home 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Dear Editor: 


I would Jike to take this op- 
portunity to congratulate you on 
the institution of “Speak Your 
Piece. .... 

Although the plight of the 
housewife in this society has 
been discussed in your paper, too 
little has been said on the role 
of the husband in helping to 
lighten the Joad. Also I have not 
seen anything written by a hus- 
band and father on this. sub- 
ject. - 

As a Communist and house- 
wife and mother, I feel that I 
could make a much better con- 
tribution to the struggle for so- 
cialism were. there more under- 
standing of the “Housewife 
Question.” 

It has been acknowledged that 
the many chores of keeping 
house and caring for.children, al- 
though important are complete- 
ly unstimulating. Unless a wo- 
man is extremely developed and 
independent, it is very easy to 
fall into a rut and find reading 
even the Daily Worker an ardu- 
ous task. 

Untfortunately, many of our 
husbands, although quite sincere 
and active, tend to underesti- 
mate the importance of their 
wives and other wives’ role out- 
side the home, and therefore, do 
not do their utmost to lighten 
our tasks. 

Nor do they feel it important 


to give up a union meeting or. 


other meeting occasionally to 
baby sit so that the woman can 
attend whatever function she 
cares to. 

Together with the present re- 
evaluation of the Communist 
Party, our role as Communists in 
unions, communities, and so on, 
how about re-evaluating our at- 
titudes in i home? 

M. H. 


* 
Urges Love Of 


Our Fellow Man 
“WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
Dear Sir: ; 
It is quite deplorable about 
the five Marines getting drown- 


ed in the swamp. I blame the in- 
structor for his drinking,: bat. I 


’ 
. condemn even more the. damm- 


Sic Pa aed we 


: ae se, 


able system that causes such 
things. All this war stuff is wn- 
called for. If it was not for the 
warmongers and war-profiteers, 
we would have peace without 
risking our sons. 


Lately, we have been more on 
the brink than ever before. 
Where is the United Nations? 
Why doesn’t it take some action 
and bring a halt to this Middle 
East Crisis? Dag Hammarskjold 
has done what one man can do, 
but what about the other nations 
together? 


Mr. Eisenhower says the 
United States will oppose any 
aggression in the Middle East 
within the limits of the Ameri- 
can Constitution. Of course, that 
means, if Egypt gets any hel 
defending their country, we wi 
intervene. Those Egyptians have 
had control of that country for a 
thousand years. And what about 
the aggression of France mur- 
dering people by the thousands 
in Algeria? 

One word could solve the 
whole thing. “Love”—not’ the 
love of Christ alone but the love 
of our fellow man. I have been 
raised under the Christian faith. 
But I notice the best peace mak- 
er the world has at present is a 
Hindu. ee 

Our Ten Commandments say, 
Thou shalt not kill. That's all 


~The 65 commandments of the 


Hindu religion say, “Thou shalt 
not kill any living creature.” We 
might find some solution in this 
way for a lasting peace. 

C. RAY SWAIM, Jr. 


Socialism and 


Right to Travel 
New York, N.Y. 
Dear Editor: “ 
' Many “slanders” against the 
USSR in the press had at least a 
ain of truth to them, we now 
am. That does not mean we 
must now swallow everything | 
that the sworn enemies of ere 9 
ism write. It does mean that 
where there is a great cloud of 
smoke, there is likely to be some 
possibility of fire. : 
Disturbing to me are the re- 
rts over years of how the 
viet Union has either tried to 
prevent people from leaving the 
country or used coercion to 
bring Soviet nationals back to 
the country. 3 
While they are correcting a 
. many things over there 
the. something they should 
too. in any country, so- 
clalism has to be decided on the 
of the self-determination of — 


‘ye f, a! Ss 3t. dae send Vitor ® 
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Nixon is Buddy- Buddy With S Sirikebreakers 


Continued f P 
( ued from Page 3) | | It was The Times first publisher, 


ore} the oni bait Nixon vas whe toeedad a 
aiti oun e ngcies 
A Cg redbaiting was based on & hamber of Commerce in the 
two lies. LUE ONE was the charge 1890's. And he committed it to 
that the CIO’s PAC (Political Ac- rabid anti-union policies from t!.e 
tion Committee) was “Communis- start. He did this job so well thit 
tic.” LIE TWO was Nixon’s asser- — Seni Ted = — Com- 
tion that Voorhis was the PAC can- mesa e se _ . 
’ AS 
didate. Angeles. Chamber the most. ag- 


As a matter of fact Voorhis did rie ee Viger 
NOT have the PAC endorsement, : : ) ; ni aaa cones a 19 x si — 
as Nixon well knew. Voorhis had \ % i vm — a " . — 
backed Some good measures. But NIXON’s donors were part of 
the PAC did not endorse him for the Times-Chamber of Con 

a number of reasons, Voorhis ex- union: bustin ps a 
plained in his book—“Confessions Thev h: a helped finance the 
of a Congressman.” One was his fascist Associated Farmers, whic’: 
vote for the so-called “anti-racket- Big Business set up to sm: ash the 
eering’’ bill of Rep. Hobbs, an Ala- left) wing agricultural = work« nee 
~bama Dixiecrat. This bill was di- unions with vigilante violence in 
rected against the AFL Teamsters the 1930's. 

Union. They had given big sums to the 

Another was Voorhis’ activities Merchants & Manufacturers Asstt, 

on the House “Un-American” Com- which the Los Angeles Chainb: 
mittee, led by Rep. Martin Dies of set up to do its strikebreaking. | 
Texas. President Roosevelt had of | They had contributed) mauy 
called this witchhunting outfit a! .‘¥,%Rare | i nanan of dollars to Southern 
eae. ew Californians, Inc., an organization 


“sordid” affair. But Voorhis back- \ STRIKE 
ed most of its witchhunting, al- BREAKERS that the Chamber set up to get 
{anti-picketing laws on the statute 


—4-- -+-— y 


though he voiced some reserva- 
tions. | ert Teer en Fe | books. 
+ j Peedi du. | plerrn.s * And they had donated heavily 

BUT Nixon and Chotiner never 7 pr i ad epteGeO’ eS to another Chamber outfit—Tie 
let facts and truth interfere with | Neutral Thousands — otherwise 
their slanders. Ard one of their “TNT’—which = was 
slogans was “A vote for Nixon is a or com- 
vote against the PAC.” 

There are different opinions as 
to whether the PAC should have 
endorsed Voorhis or-not. But the 
fact was it didn't. And Nixon lied 


when he said {t did! 
The Nixon-Chotiner team was 


known — as 
building “independent,” 
pany unions. 

You will note the name of HER- 
BERT HOOVER, JR., the U.. S. 
Undersecretary of State. on the list 
of Nixon's strikebreaking angely in 


shoppers of Southern California ‘so|cier, was one of the firs rst desinins: the union-busting drives before another column. 

long. va ae a2 weet quickly a in line. For! him. And his grandfather, Gen. x : 
e Times owner had given his|Chandler was the king of the open' Harrison Gray Otis, the original 

turning a om Aolt Lie lies that blessing to the fund drive for shop crowd. He was born to the Times owner, was directing the I 1946 these Tehing t of 
pecially damaging * le Nisha | comm oad his brother-in-law,'open shop purple, indeed. For his! war against the unions at the cen- Iie ope and om orgy Pst 
ally ; ! : gan financin ichar ixon 
Raaiihinders assertedl ‘that 'Voorhis fohn Garland, a millionaire finan-'father, Harry Chandler, had led toys beginning. The objective: heen same. 
\ |The election of Nixon was part of 


wanted to raise the prices of the|f _ 
They Would Have the Keys to the White House 


Oranges grown in Florida and 


— 


the same war on Labor thev had 
been waging so long. 


Texas. But not the prices of the sun- 
kist oranges from California. This 
lie was very injurious to Voorhis 
in the orange grove districts. | | 
x 
NIXON—the Chamber of. Com- 
merce candidate—had a big advan- 
tage over Voorhis in money, and 
also in press and radio support. 
Nixon's lies against his opponent 
-were splashed over the pages of 
the Times - Mirror papers .and 
Hearst's Los Angeles Examiner. 
oe the ultra-reactionary Times, 
its afternoon sister, The Mir- 
a were especially friendly to 
Nixon. For The Times was owned 
by Norman Chandler, the multi- 
millionaire banker, railroad king 


_ and rancher, who has led the open} 


Some of Nixon's Financial 


‘Angels, and their contributions 


to California open-shop move- 
ments: 

P. G. Winnett, Chairman, Bul- 
lock’s Inc., $75,000,000 Los An- 
geles Department Store. Wimnett 
served on a committee of five to 
finance the Associated Farmers, 
an open shop movement, that 
used vigilance violence against 
unions, 

William B. Coberly, Executive 
Vice President of the multi- 
million dellar California Cotton 


Oil Co., that backed the Asso- 


ciated Farmers. 
Edward R. Valentine, execu- 


tive. committee member of the 
board of the two billion dollar 
Security-First National Bank, of 


_ Los Angeles, which gave $25,000 


Inc., a 


to South Californians, 
union-busting group. 
Leland K. Whittier, Vice Pres- 
ident, Belridge Ojl Co., and di- 
rector of the Farmers & Mer- 
chants National Bank, Los An- 
geles, which gave heavily to 
Southern Californians, Inc. 
Kenneth T. Norris and Earle 
Jorgensen, directors of the Citi- 
zens National Bank & Trust Co. 
(L.A.), which gave heavily to 
Southern Californians, Inc. _ 
Rodney S. Durkee Director, 


Dresser Industries, $80,000,000 


open shop oil equipment firm. 


John F. Garland, brother-in- 
law of Norman Chandler, the 
“open shop king” of Southern 
California. 

J. Penton Van Nuys, membér 
of the executive committee ‘ of 
the Farmers & Merchants Na- 
tional Bank, with which Norman 
Chandler is connected. 

And many other open shop oil 
men, industrialists, ranchers, etc. 
There were 76 altogether. Almost 


“all of them contributed to vari- 


ous strike-breaking movements 
sponsored by the Chamber of 


Commerce. 


— 
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They were paid off in part in 
Nixon's first months of office when 
he helped write. the Taft-Hartiey 
Law against the unions. And they 


set their sights higher when they 


sent Nixon to the Senate in 1950. 

Then in 1950 the White House 
begun looming ahead. And_ the 
secret slush fund of $18,235 was 
raised to build Nixon up for 1952. 
Nixon made the second place that 
year. And now they are putting 
up bigger sums to keep him in line 
for the first. For the heart special- 
ists say that if Nixon is elected 
Vice President again he has a 50- 
50 chance or better of becoming 
President before the four year term 


is up. 


“WORLD OF LABOR 


Some Trends Revealed at Ii hree 


‘By GEORGE MORRIS 
THE THREE RECENT 

union conventions — ladies 
garment, men’s clothing 
and textile—gave fresh evi- 
dence that some labor lead- 
ers are disturbed because the 
labor merger, after six ‘months, 
is not developing along the lines 
they anticipated. Some of these 
leaders expressed their feelings 
openly and 

frankly before 

the delegates 

of their conven- 

tions. Others . 

vaiced less di- 
rect; but an un- 
mistaken, feel- 
ing of discon- 
tent in their 
circles. 

_ Those who spoke out, ex- 
pressed resentment. because the 
promised organizing drives have 
. mot even been projected; the 
' drives on discrimination within 
the ranks of labor and against 

* racketeering—the twin evils evi- 
Aent mostly in unions of the for- 
mer ore th pets not yet mate- 


rialized; the pareng ot revival .of 
the + biagrn 


of - the: sete 
g up, and 
strong | oe ghana he was put on the 


‘the resolution on Et 


‘ pases 0 
_apicitual decline - 


- around us. 


right of labor leaders to disagree 
with George Meany'’s pronounce- 


ments. 4 
. 


TYPICAL of those expressions 
were the speeches of the chair- 
men of the resolutions comimit- 
tees of the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers and Textile Workers 
Union. of America conventions. 

Sol Stetin, vice-president of 
the textile union and head of its 
New Jersey district, speaking on 
ical Prac- 
tices in the labor movement, 
said: 

“Is our inspiration as great as 
it was during the birthpains of 
the CIO in the early thirties? 
There can be only one candid 
answer—No!” 

He said that on the economic 
issues the labor movement made 
progress, pointing to wage ad- 
vances, pensions, vacations and 
on other . But the fighters 
for labor, -he said, have trad- 
tionally “realized improvements 
were merely means for attaining 

er ethical, spiritual and so- 

Is” and = added “There 

a no ri ent, too many 
of us have lett the higher pur- 
a Evidence of our 


abounds .all 


“Some of our trade union 
leaders know more about stock 
market and business possibilities 
than they do about the needs’ of 
their members. . . . Some unions 
think nothing of their. union of- 
ficials running businessess on. the 
side. They have become so ‘prac- 
tical’ and narrow in their Out- 
look that they scorn those of us 
who talk about a moral ap- 


proach to a better world—a so- | 


cial order without war or de- 
pressions, Stil] others have be- 


come so spiritless that they re-. 
fuse to try new and daring pro-. 
grams—to arouse our people, to. 


inspire new leaders, to bring 
more youthful, educated and de- 
dicated people into trade union 
leadership.” 

Stetin warned that a labor 
movement limited. to a “maté- 
rial” approach “may yet suc- 
cumb under the Taft-Hartley 
onslaught.” And he _ further 
warned that “without a clearly 


articulated philosophical’ base. 


°y ware a new American 
‘Work! Wart 
War.” 


we are a 


Plan suc 
after the First — 


THIS WAS he argument for a 
“code of ethics” A aaah of- 


rac etecring an the ~_ mand at they be 


influences of business deals and 
the like. He stressed that the 


TWUA is free of corruption and 


said: 
“We have set up safeguards 
against spiritual and ideological 


hardening of the arteries that 


have attacked some organiza- 
tion.” He called for greater vigor 
in fighting those corruptive in- 
fluences. 


Abraham Chapman, _chair- 


‘man of the ACW’s resolutions 


committee, also spoke on that 
union’s~ similar resolution as he 


‘introduced it, stressing, as did 


Stetin, that the clothing union 


is free of racketeering and dis- 


crimination practices, but de- 
plored the continuance of those 


twin evils in other unions. 

But he related the situation 
directly to the labor merger, ob- 
serving that .a cleanup of 
racketeering and discriminatory 
practices were in tha. merger 
agreement. Obviously he was 
hitting at the former unions 
because those of the CIO were 


committee has 20 real power to 
act on discrhnination and 


given 
+ 


Union Conventions 


such powers. . | 
“So while unity has been ac- 


complished, he concluded. 
“There is still a great deal to 
do, Unity does not mean we go 
in there like good boys. a 
CIO: unions can make a con- 
tribution. We should speak up 
whether on discrimination, for- 
eign policy or domestic policy.” 
w 


CHAPMAN is evidently dis- 
-turbed not alone by the failure 
of the AFL side to make good on 
its side of the bargain, but by the 
passivity of many of the CIO 
og e merger was conclud- 


On another occasion in the 
ACW convention, Frank Rosen- 
blum, the- secr -treasurer, 
said labor unity still has far to 

to become a reality, because 
ere .was a wide between 
the “older” unions (meaning 
mostly those of the AFL) who 


- limit themselves to “material” 


objectives and the newer unions 

= k pier pe. that also aim for 
* When W ther address 

i ‘ ex workers 


he 


ings de- 
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TV Docs Hold Inquest 
On Bridey Murphy 


By BEN -LEVINE 


THREE PSYCHIATRISTS, one 
Saturday at 6 p.m. on the newly 
arrived “Open Mind” program, 
held an inquest on Bridey Murphy. 
The verdict was: Non-existence. 

The minds © of 
these three doc- 
tors were open, 
but not empty, 
ind they dad no 
room for gob- 
tins oor. ghosts, 
pirits or spooks. 
Chev forsicl that 
Bridey was the 
igment of a 
hypnotized i- 
agination. 
Lhose readers whose happily 
secluded lives have been unatouch- 
ed by the clamor over Morey 
Bernstein’s “Search Jor  Bridey 
Murphy,” need not pay $3.75, for 
the story this best-seller tells can 


vast gap between the “self” and 
the elf. a 

Mr. Bernstein, of course, leaps 
lightly over the gap. 

“The mind,” he anneunces glee- 
fully, “has been found to be a fac- 
tor in its own right and not some- 


thing which is centered completely 


be adequately summarized ina, 


few lines. 
Mr. Bernstein, a Colorado basi- 
ness man and dnateur hy pnotist, 
after putting a Mrs. Ruth Simmons 
into a trance, ordered her to re- 
member her past as far back as 
her birth, and then even further 
back to a previous existence. 
And so Ruth, Wing in axtrance 
on a couch, “remembered” that 
she was the four-year old Bridey 
Murphy in Cork, Ireland, in 1798, 
(hat she died in J860, and that she 
then wandered around without a 
body until she came to the West 


~ and was born agaiu as Ruth. 
* 


THE THREE DOCTORS who 
in the “Open Mind” program sat 
on this evidence were Dr. Lewis 
R. Wolberg, medical direetor of 
the Postgraduate Center for Psv- 
chotherapy, New York: Dr. Eman- 
vel K. Schwartz and Dr. Montagu 
Ullman. 

Dr. Ullman found: 

Jt was a case of “multiple: per- 
sonality,” a common occurrence 
jn hypnosis. 

Dr. Schwartz: 

It was a case of “mutual fan- 
tasy,” in whiclr the patient builds 
images in response to the hyp- 
notist’s suggestion. 

Dr. Wolberg: ! 

It was a case of “dissociated 
personality,” and the conclusions 
were born of a “layman's naiyete.” 

A shrewd business man’s sophis- 
tication would have been 
the mark, hut Dr. Wolberg was too 
polile to say so. 

* 


If IS TO the credit of these 
three scientists that they refused 
to be cowed by the rain of roval- 
ties this book has brought the 
author, or. by the hobygoblin Jur- 
ricane it has stirred up. 

Dr, Ullman wavered = at 
oint, and thought he 
spark” in the mumbo jumbo, but 

his two colleagues firmly — ex- 
tinguished this will othe wisp. 

For though some 
Psychology have fantastic theories, 

cannot believe any psychologist 
would subscribe to the theory that 
when a brain perishes along with 
the rest of the body, its memories 
continue in existence. ‘There is a 


Arty AL 


nearer 


one 
SAW a 


schools of 


in the gray matter of the organic 
brain.” 

Which answers the question 
Lenin asked in his book on phil- 
osophy: when he wrote; 

“Sensation then exists without 
substance, as thought exists with- 
out a brain! Are there really phil- 
osophers capable of defending this 
brainless philosophy?” 

There are such philosophers, 
and through best sellers like Myr. 
Bernstein's book they are propa- 
vandizing What they call the sci- 
ence of Parapsychology = which 
studies telepathy, — clairvoyance, 
and the rest of the witchworld, 

* 

AS FAR back as the J4th cen- 
turv, Chaucer, the clear-eved poet, 
could write: 

‘I speke of manye hundred 

vears ago; 

‘But now can no 

none elves mo.’ 


But today, into a Jand in the 


bhiath see 


shadow of the atom bomb, the yob- 
lins are coming back. 

They are trooping back, for 
pines 3 through the  Parapsv- 
chological laboratory at Duke Uni- 
versily, directed by Dr. Joseph 
Banks Rhine, whom Mr. Bern- 
steins Bridey Murphy book calls 
“one of the world’s most impor- 
tant scientists. Dr. Rhine spends 
his important time counting the 
number of correct guesses by one 
man as to the playing cards picked 
out of a deck by another man in 
another room or in another coun- 
try. In one experiment the guesser 
was in Yugoslavia and the guessce 


gin Durham, N. ©. 


And in his latest book, “New 
World of the Mind,” Prof. Rhine 
tells why the goblins are neces- 
sary to our way ol life. He writes: 

“Whether one goes back to the 
philosophical materialism of the 
French Revolution and its rule of 
reason, whether one centers at- 
tention on the emergence of 
Marxian materialism in the Bol- 
shevik Revolution in Russia .. . 
nature, including man himself, has 
been increasingly brought... out 
of the range of the supernatural.” 


Later he says that religion will 
“no longer suffice” to check‘ com- 
munism, “after men- have been 
educatéd to check things for them- 
ves. | 

Nor, he continues, can “phvsi- 
calistic psychology .. . answer the 
menace of the philosophy of 
communism to our way of life.” 


Parapsychology, he concludes, 
is the only “spiritual armament” 
left against communism for he 
warns that commumism will appeal 
to “our most brilliant scientists as 
long as western science is based 
on materialism.” ° , 

To the capitalist system which 
finds no safety in Superforts, Dr. 


Rhine Offers —— He pro- 


“. 


poses Parapsychological Warfare. 
He wants to organize the. most 


fomeign :1;: Foreign ‘Legions: the 
Fatatroqpes ef, Parapsychology. .j: €. 


> 


Sparks Fly at Ol 


Socialist, Pacifist, Communist, _ 
Progressive Discuss America’s 
Road to Peace, Democracy 


Under the sponsorship of Fellowship for Reconciliation, a socialist- 
pacifist orfanization, four speakers representing diverse views gave 
their ideas on America’s Road to Democracy and Peace at Carnegie 
Hall, May 27, before some 3,000 people. Although differing on 
many points, all speakers agreed that the Smith Act should be re- 
pealed and its victims freed. The following excerpts are from 
the prepared speeches of the participants. In the give-and-take 


or with 


following the formal presentation, some of the exchanges were 
sharper, but even during this phase of the program, the audience 
got the impression that united action between Socialists, Commun- 
ists, Pacifists and Liberals was becoming increasingly possible. 
Norman Thomas, Socialist leader was most vehement against such 
united action now but conceded that it was possible in the future. 

Roger N. Baldwin, former director of the. American Civil Lib- 
erties Union, was moderator and Charles R. Lawrence, F. O. R. 


Jeader was chairman. 


Participants besides Thomas were Dr. A. 


J. Muste, secretary emeritus of the F. O. R.; Eugene Dennis, gen- 
eral secretary of the Communist Party; and Dr. W. E. B. DuBois. 
long time ledder of the Progressive and American Labor Parties. 


A. J. Muste 


‘ I WISH to begin with an 
observation about the ap- 
proach which I am using in 
this address. I shall have some- 


thing to say, although our 
theme is “America’s Road to 
Democracy and World Peace,” 
ahout the program and activities 
of the Communist Party as 1 have 
observed—perhaps also experienc- 
ed—and understood them. For it 
would be childish to ignore or try 
to obscure the fact that recent de- 
velopments in the behavior of the 
governments of the Soviet Union 
and other Communist lands, events 
within the Communist movement in 
other countries and our own, con- 
stitute one of the reasons why 
such a discussion as this with the 
participants who are on this plat- 
form tonight is being held just now. 
Discussion among human beings 
is productive precisely in the de- 


aoe that it is, in the first place, 


rank and intellectually Jhard-hit- 
— and in the second place un- 
embittered. . . . : 


] plead then that not only in this 
discussion but in human inter- 
course generally today we should 
try at least some of the time to 
think on the former level, that we 
should together survey the state of 
the foundations of the houses oc- 
casionally. 

Fven if we should find that they 
are heyond saving, it would be bet- 
ter that we perish while trying, to 


save them that we should wipe - 


each other out in a gun battle over 
how the living room furniture is to 
be arranged or what political bad 


fellows it is safe to sleep with. ... 


* 

1. THE way to reach democracy 
tomorrow is to practice it and live 
it today. Therefore, the Fellowship 
of Reconciliation, either organiza- 
tionally or through the attitudes 
and activities of its members, has 


always called upon this nation to 
adhere to the practice of freedom 


of thought, speech, press and or- 
ganization, especially where views 
generally regarded as mistaken or 
abhorrent are concerned. 

. This’ defense of the right of 
advocacy and political organiza- 
tion is separate from the question 
of dealing with subversive action 
havior which involves 
“clear and present danger’ of il- 
legal action. The fact that in 
some cases it is difficult for a nation 


~ to draw the line is no reason for 


giving up the effort and seeking 


to deal with dissent by repression. 


This meeting itself-is an evidence 


of the seriousness with which the | 


Fellowship takes its responsibility 


in the field of civil* liberties. 


The National Councd of F. O. R. 
has opposed the Smith Act through- 
out and protested in 1949 ‘against 
the trial of C.P. leaders under that 


act. It.is with its approval that the- 


> Nersouis- convicted _ or 


petition, fog perep icted 
Ahreaheded,, with: sie), ungés,, ihe 


be a > 2 


Smith Act has been and is being 
circulated. The Fellowship has 
done these things, although with 
its pacifist basis it is in fundamental 
disagreement with much in the 
Communist philosophy and_ pro- 
gram, an dalthough it has a policy 
of not engaging in “united front 
activities. 

By various means, including 
some not yet mentioned such as 
loyalty oaths, civil liberties have 
been threateried in recent years. If 
the U. S. is to maintain and im- 
prove its own democracy and ad- 
vance the cause of democracy and 
peace in the world, we have to set 
the example of a people who abide 
by their own democratic principles. 
In the degree that we are such a 
as we shall effectively combat 
totalitarianism and hold the allegi- 
ance of those masses now in revo- 
Jution in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America, revolutions largely .inspir- 
ed by traditional American. ideals 
and national independence, liberty 
and the dignity of the human per- 
son. 

* 

2. THE practice of democracy 
is absolutely inconsistent with rac- 
ial discrimination, segregation, sec- 
ond-class citizenship. The most in- 
excusable and most cancerous and 
perilous blot upon American s0- 
ciety today is the existence of these 
evils in al parts of the land and 
especially the virulent and violent 
attempts to defend them by the 
White Citizens Councils and other 
such agencies in the South. 

3. Fidelity to the tradition of. 
this country— the tradition of anti- 
colonialism, of the right of people 
to self-determination, and indeed 
of revolution if oppression becomes 
intolerable-would have been re- 
quired that this country would 
have been the supporter and in- 
spirer of the popular revolutions 
which have taken and are taking 
place in the so-called underdevelop- 


ed countries. 
* 


4. A CLOSELY related. consid-. 
eration is that our foreign policy 
should have welcomed -the emer- 
gence of nations which sought to 
keep out of the arms race and to 
develop their own way of : life. 
We should have been prepared to 
extend axl to them in solving their 
vast’ and complex economic preb- 

Jems and arousing the hope of a 
_ day in the masses of their peo- 
ple. 


This aid should not have been . 


conditioned on their being explic- 
itly or implicity parts of our mili- 
tary orbit. We have to a great de- 


gree pursued the opposite policy. . 
_” By in effect proclaiming to what . 

cht be called Third Camp: peo-: 
ples that they- have to = : 


one major power bloc or the o 


they would not be encouraged or 
na 


orbit, whose leaders ostensibly: -it has 


permitted to establish an indepen- 
dent position we have done much 
to push them into the Communist 


welcome : “neutralism.” 
ae 


a 


é 


Roundtable phase of forum 
Fellowship of Reconciliatic 
Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, Neg C 
and Roger Baldwin, formé¢ 


Norman Thomas 


THIS SPEECH! in tonight's 
discussion is necessarily less 
than a balanced statement of 
my conception, or the Social+ 
ist Internationals, of the roq 
to peace and freedem. My em 
Jhasis is on the reasons for our 
rejection of partnership with the 
Communist Party in walking that 
1ead, Briefly, {et me preface m 
olijections to communism by r 
rainding-you of my long standing 
advocacy of universal, controlleg 
disarmament as vur best hope of 
peace. ’ 

Kecent events have inc:eased 
mv faith that for the sike of ou 
mutual escape from the annihila 
tice implicit in’ tomozrow's war 
the American and Russian gover 
mcnts, before st is tov fate, ma 
agree tO an “fiective transfer of 
conflict out of the realm of war b 
the institution of worlkl-wids dis 
armament, un‘ler a duly authoriz 
ed authority. 

In the field of civil libertie. 
may I remind you that I have op 
posed racial discrimination in an 
part of our American life by ev 
ery means in my power. I rejq 
that the American Commu 
Party is now allowed to drop that 


_ slogan, “Negro self - determinatic 


in the Black Belt,” which, as 
early - pointed out, was, in t 
American scene, an invitation te 
conditions worse than our present 
degree of segregation. For sayin 
what Mr. Dennis now has sai€ 
that communists should belie 
and say, I was stigmatized in i 
Daily Worker as an advocate ¢ 
lynching. . 
~My: opposition to the Smith Ac 
is well known. I shall debate. 
with William Buckley under t 
auspices of the New York Civj 
Liberties Union on June %e ‘. 
Communism, as -I shall discus 
it, bears -little resemblance to. tk 


- program - of -sweetness and - igh 


presented by Mr. Dennis’ repc 
to the National Commitee. of tt 
Party and doubtless in his spéech 


tonight. If we were to judge sim 


ply on this report, such eriti sit 
as democratic socialists might ¢ 


fer would -net prevent ce 


tions of united: action—or. better 


united actions~in- pursuit of peso 


merition ,agce; mote: , such ; .-it ix highly sighiflcent 


“ communist movement, & 
years since: World ‘War I. Indes 
t ye oar 

4 fitissubtl}; in SS 
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icans, North and South—is now the 
pivotal struggle to assime demo- 
cratic advance for the whole coun- 
try. 

* 


WE COMMUNISTS not only 
subscribe to democracy. We have 
fought for it. We fought for it in 
countless ways: to build the un- 
ions, to free the Scottsboro Boys 
and the Trenton Six, to defend Re- 
publican Spain, to defeat the fas- 
cist Axis, and to rout McCarthy ism. 

One may agree or disagree with 
the Communist philosophy and 
program. But, as recent history has 
demonstrated, when we_Commu- 
nists are deprived of our constitu- 
tional rights, the rights of ALL are 
endangered. 

As is well known, the process set 
in motion with the lovalty oatlis 
and Smith Act indictments agaist 
Communists soon spread to in- 
clude the main targets of the rexe- 
tionary forces: organized labor, 
liberals, democratic - minded con- 
servatives, and—not least of all, 
the Negro people and the NAACP, 
which has now been declared 
illegal in several states of the deep 
South. 

Thus, stated briefly, we Com- 
munists believe that an American 
road to peace and democracy 
today lies through: 

First: peaceful co-existence, dis- 
armament, and the outlawing of 
atomic weapons; 

Second: expanded social and 
economic. security; and a 30-hour 
work week with no reduction in 
pay; 


Re 


ashioned Forum 


when principals on platform at Carnegie Hall, sharply question each other. Left to right: Dr. A.J. Muste, secretary emeritus, 
- Norman Thomas, often Socialist Party presidential candidate; Eugene Dennis, general secretary of the Communist Party; 
scholar and former ALP candidate for U.S. Senator; Prof. Charles R. Lawrence of Brooklyn College, secretary of F. O. R.; 
€ad of the American Civil Liberties Union. 

¥ 


American Communist high com,“cessarily arise. Leninism combats that Dulles’ brink of war policy 


»*. sands 
‘been sent without any proper trial 


--. declaration of 


mand until after Moscow had gi¥- 
en the signal for stripping Stalin 
of claim to absolute reverence an 
obedience which was the distin- 
guishing® brand of the true com- 
munist everywhere. 
. q 

’ BUT HOWEVER hopeful for 
the future may be the end of Sta- 
lin worship, if men were logical it 
would have shattered the very 
foundations of communism. For 
communism has been 4 rigid secu- 
Jar religion of secular salvation 
through implicit obedience to-the 
; Partys commands. The ultimate 
_ might be a general achicve- 

ent of earthly bliss, but now not 
only individuals and their rights, 
- but justice and truth as common- 
Jy understood are expendable. 
None of the leaders now re- 
pent; none of thein asks forgive- 
ness of God or man. They merely 
make Stalin the scapegoat, and in 
so doing acknowledge the awful 
* wickedness of the basic philosophy 
which made them his docile tools. 
They now relax certain controls; 
they seem to be abandoning the 
worst forms of \their revival . of 
chattel slavery in the terrible work 
camps to which hundreds of thou- 
of men and women, had 


or hearing. 

They are now “rehabilitating” 
some of the hundreds of thou- 
sands whom they helped to. liq- 
uidate. But they extend this be- 
lated apology to none of their so- 
cialist antagonists — not, for in- 
stance, to’ those Polish Jewish 
heroes, Ehrlich and Alter, killed 
-* by Communists during the war 
against Hitler in which those great 
socialist Jeaders, despite their out- 
rageous: imprisonment by Stalin 
when he was Hitler's ally, were 
. preaching the united front to their 
comrades. 


a Let me*make it plain. As an 
; American and a Socialist, I he- 
lieve that in and out of the UN. 


we must of necessity negotiate 
with Communist governments on 
_ those approaches to disarmament 
and peace upon which the very 
life of mankind depends. Never- 
theless, I am not yet convinced 


that they and the_ international. 


communist mevement which they 
lead have changed the views ex- 
ressed not only by Stalin but by 
| nin. These views can 
_- marized i-thipsquetation from the 

the . Sixth World 
Congress: ‘ 


» “The Soviet Union harbors no 
}. illusions as to possibility of dur- 
babe 


—— 


_ Association. for help. 


sum-. 


peace.- Wars between prole- — 


all pacifist theories concerning the 
abolition of-war. Wars of prole- 


‘tarian dictatorship cm world 


capitalism are inevitable and rev- 
olutionary.” 


*® 
TO TURN FROM world shak- 


ing events to our own history, Jet 
me summarize our Socialist exper- 
ience with Communist united 
fronts. If I speak personally it. is 
not because I feel myself pecular- 
ily aggreivech-or peculiarly import- 
ant. but because my experiences il- 
lustrate Communist procedures. 
Early in 1934, Comnmmunists here 
in New York broke up with vio- 


Jence a Socialist meeting in behalf. 


of the-worker victims of Dollfuss’ 


fascism: in Vienna, Later that year 


they scurrilously cartooned, lam- 
pooned Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 
and myself because we were pho- 
ealeihed shaking 

meeting on housing at which we 
both spoke. 

A few months later, Earl Brow- 
der, returning from Moscow, an- 
nounced the new policy, and by 
1936 he was running for President 
in a Campaign avowedly intended 
to help Mr. Roosevelt win. In that 
united front: period, [ was chair- 
man of a joint commnittee for the 
defense of Terzani, an. Italian anti- 
fascist refugee, falsely charged by 
Art Smith, leader of the Khaki 
Shirts of America, with anurder 
in a brawl at a meeting. 

The committee, who wanted a 
martyr rather than vindication of 
the innocent, broke an agreement, 
and at a mass meeting urged pick- 
eting the Queens County Court 
House—which might . easily have 
last the case. We finally won. We 
stopped) such picketing. But the 
Communists broke up the commit- 
tee rather than let it press for the 
indictment of Art Smith with ap- 
peals to the Governor and the Bar 
- These ap- 
peals Carlo Tresca and I success- 
fully made as individuals. 

* 


I MUST LEAVE history, and 
lookmg to the future ask Mr. Den- 
nis the following questions: 

1—How far does the Party go in 
répudiating, the. positions to some 
of which I have drawn attention 
in Foster's Toward a Soviet Amer- 
ica and J. Peters Manual? 
2-—How completely does the 
Party repudiate or modify the 


statement I quoted from the Sixth 
Congress on the illusion of peace, . 


or Lenin’s statement, before he 
care to power that evesy “peace 
program” is a deception. (Central 


Proposals. (ub 1 ae 
, ae bate Satin , 
or Page Rapes: |: 


hands at a’ 


Eugene Dennis 


I BELIEVE 1 express the 
sentiments of all of us that 
this is a unique and welcome 
occasion. Whatever the diver- 


gence of views expressed to- 
night, and no matter how many 
loaded questions are bandied 
about, the important thing is that 
such a meeting as this takes place 
at all. 

We are discussing here tonight 
an American road to democracy 
and peace. The position of my 
party is that peace, democracy and 
security are indivisible and ulti- 
mately will be assured through the 
socialist: reorganization of society. 
The yiant industrial and peacetul 
power of atomic energy and the 
infinite possibilities of automation— 
these are already harbingers of the 
future system. These powers are 
too vast with their boundless po- 
tentialities for good or evil to be 
left in private hands motivated 
chiefly by profit and greed. They 
belong in the hands of the people. 

We Communists look forward to 
the day when the majority of 
Americans can come into full con- 
trol of their own destinies. 

All this will take place in ways 
native to Our own country and its 
pepular traditions. 

Qur concept of the American 
path to socialism began to develop 
vears ago. It is now confirmed by 
the new relationships in the world, 
as well as by the prospects of to- 
morrow. We firm| believe that 
the Americen Socialist Cooperative 
Commonwealth, in’ which — the 
means of production of trustified 
industry will be’ publicly owned 
and operated, can be achieved by 
our people through constitutional 
and democratic processes. We ad- 
vocate and strive to help the trans- 
formation of the Presidency and 
Congress into democratic institu- 
tions of, by and for the people. 

* 


HOWEVER, in discussing long- 
range plans for the future, we 
cannot afford to lose sight of the 


present reality. The American peo- 


ple who do.not yet share our so- 
cialist perspectives, are looking for 
a road today—in this year of 1956— 
to advance towards peace and de- 
mocracy. Can, such a road be 
found? We.Communists beheve it 
can’® 


World -tensions have relaxed in 


the last year or se: The words 


“Geneva” and “Bandung” heve 


to symbolize bamanity’s 


bear: i 


come. te ) 
PR M POOR ies. Vitec: 


has reached a dead-end. Peaceful 
co-&xistence—to live and live as 
good neighbors—this is the poligy 
which must replace the bankrupt 
concentration on the arms: race 
and the cold war. 

One may admire or dislike the 
USSR and the People’s Republic 
of China. One may approve or dis- 
approve the historic fact that. so- 
cialism is today a world system 
making its influence and experi- 
ence felt among the peoples everv- 
where. One may accept the fact 
that the harmful violations of so- 
cialist justice recently revealed in 
the Soviet Union—violations which 
we Communists deplore—were de- 
partures from) socialist principles 
and are now being rectified; or one 
may take the opposite view. But 
the genuine national interests of 
our country and the cause of world 
peace require that we learn to 
co-exist with all states. This is the 
only road to lasting peace. There 
is no other. 

+ 

ONE THING that Americans 
recognized in the days of the New 
Deal was that for most of our 
people, democracy had become 
something of an abstraction unless 
they had the right to a job. We 
have an unequalled industrial and 
technological development. — But 
automation and speedup are dis- 
placing tens of thousands © ol 
workers. 

The so-called “sick-industries” 
are already pools of unemploy- 
ment. And the economic system 
can, at anv moment—and, in fact, 
will, sooner or Jater, stagger, and 
shut down plants and = machines 
and leave ‘millions a prey to de- 
pression, as is already tragically 
foreshadowed by the vast layoffs 
in Michigan. , 

Thus the struggle ef laber, the 
farmers und middle classes for -a 
greater degree of economic se- 
curily is an essential prerequisite 
for the advance of the American 
people along ‘the road of democ- 
racy. 

) * 

I COME NOW to the most bit- 
ter failing of our American democ- 
racy. How utterly inadequate and 
lacking it is to the’ heroic Negro 
people, and even to most of the 
white. people, in 
region which has such a great but 
unrealized potential! 


" tailed 


the South—a_ 


Third: full and complete equality 
for the Negro people: their com- 
plete integration in all phases of 
American life; and 

Fourth, but certainly not least: 
the defense and enforcement of the 
Constitution and Bill of Rights for 
all Americans. 

I DO NOT SEEK tonight to 
relive, nor rehash the past; nor to 
revive its negative features. Many 
liberal and labor forces are re- 
evaluating the past and seeking to 
learn from it, and seriously weigh 
their own responsibilities for some 

(Continued on Page 14) 


W.E.B. DuBois 


THE UNITED STATES, 
which would like to he re- 
garded as a democracy devot- 
ed to peace, finds itself today 
making the greatest prepara- 
tions for war of any nation on 
earth and approaching a@ national 
election where most citizens will 
have no opportunity to vote. for 
the policies which they preter. 

This conference is proposing to 
examine the causes of this contra- 
dictory situation. First, we know 
that our main reason in preparing 
for war is the fact that slowly but 
surely socialism has spread over 
the world and become a workable 
form of government. Today for 
the first time in history that major- 
ity of mankind live under socialist 
regimes. Most Americans apparent- 
ly believe that this spread of so- 
cialism is the result of a conspir- 
acy led by the Soviet Union and 
abetted by a section of American: 
citizens. For fear of this group and 
of the Soviet Union, we have cur- 
democratic government, 
limited civil liberties, and planned 


‘war on a gigaftic scale. 


eo -* 
THE of socialism in -the 
last one ‘hundred years is unques- 


tionably a fact. It stemmed from 


growing protest against that tre- 
mendous expansion of business en- 
terprise which followed the French 
revolution. This private initiative 
and .econemic anarchy resulted:.in 
the factory system, the American 
slave trade, the sugar empire and 


the: <ingdom, 
All the we 
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INTERVIEW WITH PIONEER AUTO ORGANIZER 


There's a Lot of Future, Says Mortimer 


INCLUDE QUIET, soft-spoken Wyndh Mo 
Workers of America, 


UAW vice-president, was on 


tory of the AFL-CIO United Auto 
ered complete. Mortimer, a former 


the historic Chevrolet sitdown 


strike which forced General Motors} 


to recognize the union. He can 
well be described as one of the 
founders of the UAW. 

Wyndham Mortimer was born 


in Pennsylvania in 1884. At the, 


age of 12—they took ‘em young in 
those days—he began work in. a 
coal mine as a trapper boy. His 
job was,opening and shutting ven- 
tilating/doors. Pay was 7 cents an 
hour. There was no union. 

Mortimer left the coal mines at 
91 to try his luck in the stee! mills. 
He lasted three years. F 

“Got fired for trying to organize, 
he said. 

This was in 1909—a long: time 
ago, brothers. 


| 


* 


MORTIMER went next to rail- 
roading, working as a brakeman 
for four years. Whenever he had 
a chance, he heard the great So- 
cialist Jeader, Eugene VY. Debs, 
speak. Debs, also their great or- 
ganizer, remained a hero of- the 
railroad workers to the end of 
his davs. , 

“T read evervthing of his I could 
lav hands on,” Mortimer recalled. 
“No, I met him only to shake hands 
with him.” 

Another switch in jobs found 
Mortimer working as a street car 
conductor in Cleveland. After a 
3-year stint, he settled down for 
good as an auto worker in the 
White Motor Co. plant at Flint, 
Mich. : 

Mortimer started at White Mo- 


| 


| 


am Mortimer of Los An 
if that history: is to be consid- 


LOS ANGELES. 
geles in any his- 


e of the leaders of 


gx 
ot a Se a 


Scene at UAW offices on Griswold St. in Defroit after union 
leaders defeated illegal effort of Homer Martin to seize them. 
Left to right, Maurice Sugar, Wyndham Mortimer, UAW's first 
vice-president; Ed Hall, George Addes, Dick Frankenstein and an 


unidentified auto worker. 


low workers to see somebody about 
getting a union in the plant. -Sev- 
eral approaches to the AFL leader- 
ship were discouringing. 
“You'll never get those hunkies 
organized,” Mortimer was told. 
More fruitful was contact with 
the old Trade Union Educational 
Leafue. The TUEL gave advice 
and the help of an organizer. Fifty 
workers showed up ata rally in a 


tor in 1916 at 37 cents an hour. 
When he left in 1936, a skilled ma- 
chinist at any job in the plant, he 
Was averaging 90 cents an hour. 
But before he left, back in 1933, 
things had started to happen at 
White Motor, where 6,000 worked 
under open shop conditions.. They 
were talking union. : | 


park near the White plant. Cards. 
were printed, bearing the simple 
inscription: “Application for to 
(sic) the Union” and a place for a 
signature. 

THE NEXT 500 of the cards 
went into the plant. There were 
480 of them signed in two days.| 
The boss stopped at Mortimer's, 


Mortimer was delegated by fel- 


machine. 


| New Science Could Cut Our Light Bills 


Trusts Block -Atoms-for-Peace Plan 


By ERIK BERT 


WASHINGTON.—The further development of atomic energy.in the United States 
for peaceful,purposes is now being blocked by the public utility monopolists, who have in 
their camp a majority of the ngembers of the Atomic Energy Commission, including its 


chairman Admiral Lewis Strauss. 

This was fully confirmed in the 
recent hearings of the congression- 
al Joint Committee on Atomic, En- 


ing built at Shippingport, Pa., by, 
the government, with government, 
funds. Permits for two other re-| 
actors have been granted but no! 


ergy. The implications are both’ 
nationwide and worldwide, testi- 
mony before the .committce re- 
veals. | 

Both Britain and the Soviet Un- 
ion, it is generally agreed, are far 
ahead of our country in the prac- 
tical development of atomic ener- 
gy for peaceful purposes. 3 

What is even more important is 
- that no comparable advances are 
in prospect here unless and- -until: 
the veto power of the public util- 
ity industry is dissolved. 

The dog in the manger, of fable, 
is a philanthropist compared to 
the public utility barons. 

The main consequence, as far 
as the people are concerned, is 
that the possibility of reducing the 
cost of power is being eld back. 
The prospect exists for cutting the 
electric bill of the country by hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars with- 
in-a decade if atomic energy is ex- 
ploited properly. 

* 

THE PRIVATE utilities intend 
to do nothing substantial to ad- 
vance the development of atomic 
eneray for peace unless and until 
the federal government and the 
American people: submit to their 


| 


The: present stage of 
abysmally low. . 
1. There is « 


adtivity is 


y one reactor un- 
der, constructions in, , the, +United; 
States at the present time, the 60,- 


] 


| 


program along. The fact is that 
following: 


construction has been started on, 
either of them. 


2. Private enterprises have prom- 
ised to spend $250 to $300 mil- 
lion dollars during the next five 
years on reactors. How pitiful this! 
‘is can be seen from the fact that; 
private electric utilities, during 
the first quarter of 1956, have in- 
vested at the annual rate of $5.2 
BILLION in new conventional 
(non-atomic) facikties. 

3. Private industry promises to, 
produce 700,000 kilowatts capa- 
city by 1960. None of this is any 
more assured than their promises 
that they will spend $250 million. 
In contrast, Britain has disclosed 
that it will begin delivering atom- 
ic power this year, and over the 
next 10 years will develop atom- 
ic power capacity of more than 
two million kilowatts; while the 
Soviet Union's: program calls for 
two to two and a half million kil- 
owatts of installed atomic power 
capacity by 1960. 

rd 


ON THE SURFACE it would 
appear that the public utility com- 
panies who have most to gain from 
the commercial development_ of 
atomic energy would speed the 


| 


they do not. The reasons are the 


1. The superiority of any one 
type. gf reactor. has, not. yet. been, 
proved. This superiority. cannot be 


000 kilowatt capacity seactor be- 


proved experimentally in a labora- 


’ 
le 


laws) but that they should own 


ae , 


“T hear there’s union being or- 
ganized around here,” he said. 

“That's right,” Mortimer replied. | 

The boss beat it, muttering under 
his breath. 

Soon after this conversation, 
AFL organizers were in the plant. 
It looked for a time as if ¢he boss 
was going to win in the end as the 
rival organizing drives began to 
collide. 

That’s what Mortimer kept tell- 
ing ethe fellows in the union that 
had been bor inside the plant out 
of the desperate need for organiza- 
tion. He led the fight for one 
union in the plant—under the AFL 
banner—and that’s the way it came 
out. When the shooting was over, 
4,000 of the 6,000 workers were 


-|auto locals. 


Michigan. 


Workers local under a federal 


charter, and they elected Mortimer} 


president. 


* 
THAT SHOP -was organized.} 


For every foreman there was a 


shop steward and for every plant!’ 


superintendent there was a chief 
steward. The shop stewards col- 
lected. dues and signed up new 
members. They each kept a griev- 
ance book in triplicate. 

It would be a longer story to 
tell how the White Motor work- 
ers beat back attempts to break up 
their union into. craft setups. 
Something similar was going on in 
all the AFL -federally chartered 


. Tg 1934, Mortimer recalled, the 
AFL Auto Workers had 350,000 
members. In another year the 
membership was down to 250,- 
000. At the 19386 convention in 
South Bend, there were more 
auto workers from Cleveland rep- 
resented than the whole state of 


IN FLINT, when Mortimer was 
named representative of the newly- 
born Committee for Industrial Or- 
ganization, Fisher Body plants 1 
und 2, Chevrolet, Buick and A-C 
had a total of 122 AFL-UAW: 
members. : 

This then was the backgrounc 
of one of .the men whe helped 
lead UAW-CIO to its final vic- 
tory. The steps that led to the 
downfall of GM’s open shop. will 
be chronicled elsewhere in 
Daily Worker anniversary number. 

“If there's one man to be men- 
tioned, I'd say it is Bob Travis,” 
Mortimer said. “Never in my trade 
unjon experience have I run across 
as resourceful an organizer.” 

The story of what happened to 


the UAW after the first fine fer-|. 


ment also can be told in other 
columns. At one turn of events 
Mortimer could have stepped into 
the presidency of the UAW as 
easily as not. 


until, as Mortimer puts it, 


the} 


7 


} 


WYNDHAM MORTIMER 


s 
“the 
Army smashed us North 
American.” | 

This was the eve of World War 
II but the North American strike 
did ‘one thing. It broke the aircraft 
wage pattern of the day. That was 
50 cents an hour, brothers, 50 
lousy nies an hour. 

MORTIMER is now out of the 
UAW. Several years ago the 
union's constitution was revised, 
restricting membership to those 
active in the industry or serving as 
union functionaries. When he sent 
in his dues as usual, they were re- 
turned accompanied by a _ with- 
drawal card. 

Now 72, Mortimer lives quietly 
on the west side of town. in the 
garage back of his home he has 
set up a machine shop, where he 
turns a stabilizer for typewriter. 
That shop was immaculate, the 
machines shining in the afternoon 
sun and every tool in place. 

Neighbors passed by as Mor- 
timer sat with his visitor on the 
front porch of his cottage. Each 
had a greeting, a friendly wave 
of the hand. | 

“There’s dne good thing about 


aircraft. That was going great 


at 


He came to California to head 


the future.” said Mortimer. 


organized into an AFL Auto 


——— ——————— 
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tory. It must be discovered in the 
practice of large scale reactor op- 
erations. This entails risk. The 
public utility companies, despite 
their Joud-mouthed allegiance to 
free enterprise (they say they rep- 
resent “risk capital”) refuse to take 
the risk on a scale sufficient to de- 
velop the program. They insist: that 
the government take the risk 
(through rapid depreciation write- 
offs, changes in the income tax 


the facilities. 
2. The development of the pro- 


gram involves Jarge-scale problems)’ 


of health hazards, for which the 


private enterprises refuse to be re- 
sponsible. They insist that the gov- 
ernment should assume the insur- 
ance hazards, while they- will as- 
sume the right to profit from the 


program. : 

3. They insist that they be pe: 
mitted to monopolize the held 
and that the federal government 
free them from the provisions of 
the Public Utility Holding Com- 
pany Act in relation to the atomic 
energy program. 

4. They demand also, as Sen. 
Morse has warned: “unlimited 
patent rights, private ownership-of 
special nuclear material, full op- 

rtunity to create tn 

l trusts, and to nuclear fuel 
on an unregulated market.” 


Senator Morse has charged that 
private industry has a 


of atomic power under-{li 


Z t ey the |. 
wry oi vellba 1 Jess 
tforce.tn the 


argument at , the; 
gh the federal gov. 


= 
; 


people, throu 


_s 


Let’s Ge 


emment should proceed to de- 
velop their.own atomic resource.” 
* 


THE MAIN effort to clear the 


up the union's organizing drive in 


ee 


“There's let of it.” 


From AFL-CIO News 
The main propa 


ganda. line of 
the public utility at 
the Joint Comimttee gs rep- 
resent, as Sen. Morse has said, a 
“studied attempt to. chill the ex- 


Core-|Dectations of people until all 


the ss have been ad 
suit. ivate. monopolistic 

thew which are at present call- 
ing the tune.” - ne 

. This “studied attempt” includes 
belittling British and Soviet ‘prog- 
ability of conventional fuels in / 
the U.S., emphasizing the neces- 
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Another U. S. Grade of Beef 


By JO LYNNE 
By Federated Press 


As of June 1 there ts a new 
U. S. grade of beef on the mar- 
ket. It is called U. S. standard 
and was set up as a splitup of 
the regular grade known as U. S. 
commercial. 

The standard grade 
the younger. part of t 
merical grade. 

The standard grade is mild in 
flavor, rather tender, with little 
fat and may be cooked accord- 
ingly. It should be a thrifty buy 
in lean tender beef, so you 
might try it, especially if you 
' buy large cuts of beef by grade. 
a of the new standard 

ade may be low in the summer 
- will increase in the fall. 

MILK DRINKS 
‘Young children should get 
three to four cups of milk daily, 
nutritionists say. Teen-agers 
should get a quart or more. Yet 
surveys show that many young- 
sters and most adults are not 
getting their full milk quota. 

Wise parents encourage chil- 
dren to drink milk plain, espe- 
cially with meals. But warm 
weather and approaching vaca- 
tions make the youngsters eager 
for cooling drinks between meals 
and at parties. So take advantage 
of the ease with which you can 
serve attractive milk drinks. 

if you teenager is diet-con- 
scious and thinks milk is fatten- 
ing, use nonfat dry milk as the 
base for delicious milk shakes 
and floats. Dry milk is less ex- 
pensive than fresh milk and is 
easy to use. If you don't have 
an electric blender to mix the 
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S 3-8 yrs. 


DAPPER WRAPPER 


By Federated Press 

Just wrap and tie this ador- 
able bare-arm frock for little 
girls, which comes with match- 
ing panties. Pattern No. 8222 
comes in sizes 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 
years. Send 35 cents in coin, 
your name, address, pattern num- 
ber and size to Federated Press, 
1150 Avenue of the Americas, 
New. York 36, N. Y. The 


latest 


issue of our pattern mag 
contains dozens more smart, 


easy to sew styles fos all ages. 
Send 25 cents fer your copy. of 
- the spring-suminier “S6' ‘issue. 


‘ 
‘ 


drinks, any ordinary shaker or a 
plastic fluid’ container will do. 

Ice cream whipped into milk 
is always popular. . And today 
there are milk-shake ready mixes 
to add to milk in different 
flavors. The mixes produce that 
thick foamy consistency children 
like. 

MOLASSES MILK 

One cup fresh milk; 2 tsp. 
molasses; pinch of salt; 4 tbs. 
dry milk; 3 drops vanilla. 

Mix and serve. This is a nu- 
tritious drink, as it contains iron, 
calcium and protein. For varia- 
tions beat in one egg or add | or 
2 ths. vanilla ice cream. 

MILK SHAKES 

One cup fresh milk; vanilla 
ice cream; 4 tbs. dry milk; 2 or 3 
drops vanilla. 

Blend thoroughly and _ serve. 
A half to 1 cup ice cream may 
be used, or any sherbet or fruit 
ice cream. Any flavoring such as 
lemon, almond, mint, or. fruit, 
mav be used. 

Crushed. or pureed fruit with 
the milk shake is also delicious. 
The variations and possible com- 
binations are eidless. Let the 
children experiment. 

FRUIT FLOATS- 

For a drink that is Jess rich 
than the above, try beating 
4 tbs. dry milk into one cup 
fruit juice — orange, pineapple, 
cherry, grape, or what you wish. 

A tablespoon or two of ice- 
cream may also be added if de- 
sired. 

Lettover juices from canned 
fruits lend pleasant flavors to 
this drink. 

In these different ways vou 
may be ableto get the necessar 
amount of milk into your chit 
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THE ADOLESCENT IN YOUR HOME 


“ado ce” we usually think 
of the teens. Actually, a child 
may reach adolescence before the 
teen age, and in some cases 
physical growth may still be 

oing on in the early twenties. 

or practical ‘purposes we or- 
dinarly speak of adolescence as 
the period leading up to and for 
a number of years after a boy or 
girl has passed through the 
changes that come to a climax 
in sexual maturity. And because 
growing up is accomplished for 
almost all young people between 
12 and 20, it is convenient to 
call this adolescene. But because 
this span of years is so long, and 
covers such a variety of changes, 
this discussion is purposefully 
limited to the earlier part of the 
teens. 


Growth is a continuous thing. 
It's not marked off definitely so 
that we can say, “Now, it’s time 
for this to happen,” or “That’s 
over and done with.” Few things 
about growth are as decisive as 
getting one’s full set of teeth, 
and even those few aren’t reach- 
ed at certain exact times. Growth 
is uneven, too. Children don't 
grow at the same pace-mentally, 
—. socially or emotion4l- 
y. Each has his or her own way 


_ of growing that’s not quite Jike 


anyone else's. 

As if individual growth dif- 
ferences and the differences be- 
tween boys and girls’ growth 
weren't confusing enough’, prog- 
ress sOmetimes comes in leaps 
and bounds. This is most notice- 
able in height. After a period of 
slow aa a child amazes him- 
self and us by growing several 
inches in a single year, perhaps. 
But by and large, it’s the prog- 
ress toward adulthood, that can't 
be seen and measured in inches 
or pounds or growth of vocabul- 
ary that is surprising and mys- 
terious. This growth often shows 


dren—and adult members of the 
family. 


(Continued from Page 3) | 
be otherwise, according to rules’ 
of home-owning laid down by the 
bankers. : 

The Negro in New York, as, 


“lelsewhere, has won a few places 


'$8,000 and 


on the upper rung of the economic 
ladder, but the Grants and the | 
thousands of other Negroes who! 
have sought homes outside of the 
slums know that there is no 
“democracy of the dollar” for them. 

This is what Dr. Robert C. 
Weaver, now New York State Rent 
Commissioner, . wrote in his book 
“The Negro Ghetto,” published in 
1948, pointing out there that Ne- 
groes “get less for their housing 
dollars and pay more for the hous- 
ing dollars they borrow.” 

* 

BECAUSE there are thousands 
of “Grant families,” the broker 
told me, some sharp real estate op- 
erators make a specialty of open- 
ing up “interracial homes.” ‘The 
process runs something like this: 

A white owner of a home close 
to a Negro residential area wants 
to move to a swankier neighbor- 
hood and advertises his house for 
sale in the want ad section of a 
daily newspaper. The sharp opera- 
tor answers the ad and buys the 
property in his or a “dummy’s” 
name, getting a mortgage on it at 
the going “white” rate. He then 
oe after the white family 
1as moved, to show the property 
to Negroes, choosing such times 
and in such a manner that the en- 
tire neighborhood knows. (This 
“act” sometimes is pulled with 
a Negro “dummy” prospective 
purchaser for the purpose of soft- 
ening up the white home owners 


for quick sales). Once he has 
aroused the community emotionally 


THE GRANTS BUY A HOUSE 


! 


up in flashes. A boy reveals the 
stuff he is made of by standing 


e e | 
homes in order not to sustain a: 


“loss” due to the possible “deprecia- | 
tion.” In the white exodus, thus in- 


| ° ° ° 
spired, he and his associates are 


able to get houses they plan to sell 
to Negroes at $12 and 13,000 for, 
below. The sharp 
agent then advertises a number ot 
“interracial” homes for sale and 
claims credit for opening up new 
housing for Negroes. In the pro-, 
cess, however, he has gained not, 
only his commissions, but an un-| 
seen bonus of from $2,000 to $4,- 
000 on each house sold to a Negro 
family. Jimcrow housing is a lucra- 
tive item. | 


THE Negro broker also pointed | 


; 
! 


out that the Negro house hunter | 
has no other place to go, even 
if he found a white owner willing | 
to sell to him and if the new neigh- | 
bors welcomed him—as they do 
most frequently. In that event, the 
broker said, stressing the fact that; 
he was speaking from experience, 
“the mortgage officer of the bank 
would conduct an investigation of 
the block on which the house was! 
located and through interviews with 
each _ householder, determine 
whether there was a Negro family 
living there. If they found no Ne- 
gro family living there, they would | 
refuse the mortyage. es 

“I was told by a banker quite 
frankly,” the broker went on, “that 
he would not be the first to place: 
a mortgage on a house owned by 
a Negro in a ‘white’ community.” 

So the banks with an unseen 
hand force the prospective Negro 
home owner into the hands of the 
real estate shaixs. They stand as 
guardians of “white neighbor- 
hoods” against the pressure of the 
thousands of Negro families who 


he goes to the whites individually | 


offering to help. them sell: their 


would’ move out 
ind C-F * 4 


can affori: to live bettér,‘and who 
‘of ‘the 


mre +(, 264 a 


ta, 


- Jipstic 


ling. the pressure on the housing 


for Better Housing reports there 


take a look at Title I'in: New York 
ghetto'eas-/ in our next article: -* | 


eS eye et Olen ts iW wy! eq" 


‘we use the word ~ 


up for a friend under hard con- 
ditions. When her mother falls 
sick, a girl takes over responsi- 
bilities no one guessed she was 
capable of carrying. By volun- 
tarily shining his shoes a boy let 
us into the secret of his awaken- 
ing interest in girls; as a girl 
shows her interest in boys b 
a down to breakfast wit 
con, 
a 


PUBERTY, or the point at 
which sexual maturity comes, 
marks a child's passage into 
adolescence. The changes that 
come with: it concern every- 
thing about a person. They make 
him act different, and look dif- 
ferent, apd feel dilferent. His at- 
titudes to other people change 
aud certainly his attitude towar 
himself does. We onlookers see 
the ganyling arms and legs, but 
we cannot so easily see the way 
the boy and girl regard the re- 
sults of becoming taller—or re- 
maining shorter—than their class- 
mates. We cannot peer into @ 
boy's mind and know with what 


market there. 

This remains a_ bottleneck in 
housing despite the establishment 
of the State Mortgage Authority, 
with its $25,000,000 non-discrim- 
inatory mortgage money. This sum 
it is estimated by real estate men, 
would benefit less than four per- 
cent of prospective Negro home 


Owners. P 


« 


BUT what about the: federal} 
government? It is estimated that 
more than one-third of all new priv- 
ate housing in Greater New York is 
financed by Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration - insured mortgages. 
How much benefit have Negroes 
derived from such “free enterprise” 
housing? The Mayor's Committee 


are 900 non-white families living 
in the 200,000 private housing units 
built in New York City from 1946 
to 1954, if we exclude the 1,250 
units in the all-Negro Riverton pro- 
ject. And of the 23,000 familiés 
living in limited divided housing 
units in the city, only 90 are esti- 
mated to be Negroes, according to 
Miss Frances Levenson, of the New 
York State Committee Against Dis- 
crimination in Housing. 

Yet despite the alight of the 
Grants and the thousands like them, 
pus the desperate urgency con- 
ronting thousands of Negroes who 
cannot afford to buy homes and 
are kept from rental homes because 
of mortgage-enforced segfégation, 
demolition of homes in Harlem 


continues. The prospect looks good | - 


én the slick paper reports put out 
by Construction Coordinator Rob- 
ert Moses. But his Title I projects, 
called slum. clearance, are ‘also 
bush-beating operations chasing 
Negro and Puerto Rican game in- 
to the gunsights of the “quick- 
buck” housing operator. We will 
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An Understanding Attitude by j 
Parents Can Ease Rough Spots 


ambitious longing he reads about 
explorers or scientists or airplane 
= Nor can we guess what 
ine-storied or real—is back 
of a girl’s enthusiasm for club 
work or clothes or painting. 
* 


WE MAY SEE-and some- 
times be irritated by—the swing 
between furious activity and 
lackadaiscal laziness, but we 
can’t see the chemical changes 


in the body that account for the 
way energy is produced and 
consumed. But we can take for 
granted tliat food is terribly im- 
portant while bodies are grow- 
ing fast and energy is used up 
rapidly. We can try to keep 
from having those so-called 
“lazy” spells accounted for by 
lack of good body building foods 
at any rate. 


The outward signs of sexual 
maturing are obvious enough. 
But how often we neglect to 
read them! Lou meets with a 
flood of tears her mother’s de- 
cision: “No! You don’t need a 
new dress!” A new dress may he 
exactly what Lou needs to set 
things right inside her. (What to 
substitute, in case we can’t af- 
ford the new dress, is another 
matter.) To be allowed to drive 
the family car occasionally, onve 
the State law allows’ him a li- 
cense, may be precisely the toniic 
that will permit a boy to throw 
back his shoul proudly when 
he meets a girl hes lately been 
seeing with new eyes. 


Looking at behavior not for 
what it is on the surface but for 
what it suggests is a game par- 
ents can become good at if they 
have the patience to learn to 
play it. From the late-lying-abed 
in the morning to the late- 
staying-up at night, the adol- 
escents day is crammed with 
things that have to be inter- 
preted. The day-dreaming, the 
sudden irritation over who 
knows what, the criticism of 
younger brothers and sisters are 
puzzling until we learn that they 
are to be expected. We parents 
learned the language of adoles- 
cence too long ago to read it 
now without a dictionary. 

* 


SOMETIMES the surprises 
we get are very pleasant. When 
adolescents' show remarkable 
self-control in a situation where 
not so long ago they might have 
gone to pieces; when they show 
clear discrimination between 
_ and wrong over an issue 
whose edges might easily seem 
blurred; when they show syin- 
pathy or good will in a situation 
where it may not be to their 
seeming ets ate we can 
truly welcome adolescence. This 
is growth that can’t be measured 
by a footrule. 

We can predict that most 
teen-agers will pass through. 
adolescence with only a normal 
number of aches and pains, and 
that they, will become reason- 
ably adequate and happy adults. 
Given dependable and under- 
standing parents, who are in 
harmony with each other, boys 
and girls stand a good chance of 
being able to handle the new 


problems adolescence brings. 
+ a 3 


From The Adolescent in Your | 
| Family, issued by U. S. De- 


partment of Health, Education 
and \\'elfare 
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Tells 


By LESTER RODNEY 


A LOT OF PEOPLE were bee ly startled when they read 


the Pirate's new hitting hero, had knocked around the minors ten years till he finally 


@ 


that Dale Long, 


launched his big league career at the age of 29. What they read was only the outline, 


the bare skeleton. If they waut 
to know what it is really like to 
be tbeld down in’ the minor 
leagues, What the magnates’ fan- 
tustic lifetime control over a 
plaver they once sign can mean 
terms, they should 
read oa. beak called) “Man on 
Spikes” by. Ehot Asinot (Mc- 
Caw PRT, $5.75). 


Asinol, a writer who 
three vears in the minor leagues, 
has written a good one. A tow 
years ago it was possible to com- 
plain that there wasn't a single 
serious grown up novel about 
our national pastime. Can't say 
that any more. Not after Mark 
Harris “The Southpaw’) and 
“Bang the Drum Slowly” and 
“Man on Spikes.” Asinof has 
gone even deeper than Harris 
beyond the rosv glow of previous 
juvenile baseball fiction into the 
olten bitter realities ol earning a 
living with bat) and glove. He 
takes the full cut at the inequity 
of club-plaver relationships, and 
connects for, well, at least for a 
ringing three base hit. 

The story is of an intensely 
tulented and dedicated ballplayer 
who could have helped many big 
league teams for years but is 
held down in the minors until 
his skills have started to fade 
and he comes up tragically too 
late. He is on the smallish side 
and wears glasses and has the, 
bad luck to belong to a_ big 
league organization whose mags 
nate wants only power players. 
This could: be valid in the day 
of the long ball, though center- 
fielders like Richie Ashburn, Bill 
Bruton, Jim Busby, Bill’ Tuttle 
and recent ones like Dom Di- 
Magzio show not all clubs have 
this fixation and it could be 
overstated. 


ity daua.en 


Sp rit 


THERE IS NO exaggeration, 
artistic or otherwise, in the wav 
Mike Kutner is affected by the 
interruption of the war years, the 
collusion of magnates in break- 
ing the baseball law via “gentle- 
man’s agreement” — allowing a 

laver for whom a club would 
feirody pay the’ waiver price to 
stay in the minors at the request 
of the plaver’s owner—the way 
an injury incurred by a plaver 
through all-out) effort can be 
used against the plaver himself, 
and the fundamental callousness 
and lack of human feeling to- 
ward the ballplavers. 

It you thin® it is exaggerated, 
you might ask players like Walt 
Moryn of the Cubs who was held 


in the Dodger chain for 9 years — 


despite excellent records and the 
fact that the Chicago White Sox 
wanted him for at least three of 
those yvears—or Charley Thomp- 
son of Kansas City, or Bill Gard- 
ner of the Orioles, held in the 
minors of one chain 11 years 
while his talents bloomed and 
finally started to wane and 
those who never had the chance 
to make it even belatedly. 
Well sketched in here are the 
emptv years for the wife, with 
no -children possible on minor 
leagué salary and a life of bounc- 


ing around for three night stands, 


her anguished plea to give it up. 
and get qut of baseball, and her 
realization that thjs is an impos- 


sible’ request, that Mike is a ball- — 


piayer, has started to get there 


and will be nothing if he givés’ 


‘Dae My bee yivye be 


NEXT WEEK 


against OU Archie. 
Xv 


Can New York's Althea 
Gibson continue her sensa- 
tional sweep of European 
tourneys and win at Wim- 
bledon? Has she improved 
und reached: championship 
stature? What did she face 
as the first Negro woman to 
break into the tennis pic- 
ture? 

Also, ringside observa- 
tions from the Patterson- 
Jackson heavyweight climi- 
nation fight and an opinion 
on how the winner will do 


' (the 


up. The drunken) plea of the 
voung wife to the magnates son 
to “Bring him up, you gotta bring 
him. up” is one of the more 
powerful scenes in contemporary 
American literature. 

* 


MIKE HAS QUALITIES be- 
yond the record, qualities which 
are seen by the old time scout 
who signs him for $2,000 (most 
of which he is bilked out by an 
old minor league knockaround 
player who is his first manager 
and is bucking to make a show- 

ing to the magnate.) There is 
tremendous authenticity and love 
for the game itself in the detail 
of play in the deep bushes of a 
ClassD southern city. 

There is a telling belt by ex- 
ballplayer Asinof at the sports 
columnist who attacks the hold- 
Out with pious invoking of the 
spirit of the game and bull about 
Babe Ruth, that perennial hold- 
out, having said “What, you're 
going to PAY me to play ball?” 
And what the players think of 
such a writer. | 

There} is a glimpse into part of 
the reality of being a Negro and 
breaking into a white club at the 
beginning—“pretty rough, he (a 
Negro rookie) knew. People are 
people whatever the circuit. 
There's good folk and_ there's 
bad. The bad ones will put the 
spike in your leg and the hard 


knee in your groin, and the good 


_—_—_ ——_ 


The baseball “reserve clause” 
which enables the magnates to 
maintain control over a player 
for life once he signs a contract 
(as described in the book re- 
viewed on this page) was bitterly 
attacked in the early years of 
organized baseball. Here, for 
example,*is a section of the his- 
toric manifesto of 1889 entitled 
“To. The Public” in which the 


a | 


a 


ones will sit back while it hap- 
pens and just be damn sorry that 
it does. Sure, a man would have 
to be pretty terrific to stick, not 
just good enough. Pretty damn 
terrific. Tle wondered whether 
hed ever be that.” 

Perhaps the most devastating 
portraval is is of the Commis- 
sioner, It is a good portrait, not 
a caricature, He wanted to help 
Kutner when the player ap- 
proaches him in quiet despera- 
tion for justice and fair play, but 
he vets the word. 

“Philadelphia wanted Kutner, 
Jim,” he tells the Chicago mag- 
nate, “Wanted him badly. Bill 
told me he could've used him for 
the past five vears, too. But he 
couldi't get him.” 

The magnate tells him toler- 
antly “TI gota fine club in Mine 
neapolis, Commissioner, We're 
penmant contenders every year. 
Wé draw big. Kutner is good out 
there. The people like him. He's 
worth money.to me in Minneap- 
olis. A lot more than a lousy ten 
grand,” and “I’m more concerned 
about the finances of Minneap- 


olis than I am of Kutner or of 


| Philadelphia.” 


“But the rules, vou simply can’t 
bypass the rules that way.” 

“That's America, Commission- 
er, free enterprise and all that. 
But, then, maybe vou got some 
stigvestion in. mind?” : 

The magnate finally gets mad 
and tells him. “You must be kid- 
ding... when vou get interested 
in the-players, you. got to learn 
im that the commissioner is 
elected by 12 of the 16 magnates 
and none of the players and gets 
his 65 grand a year to keep the 
peace, “So I'll tell YOU how it’s 
gonna be! Jim Mellon owns that 
man, so Jim Mellon decides 
what's to be done witk him. 
That's the only rule that counts, 
goddamit! You can forget abeut 
the others. He goes where I 
send him. And thta’s back to 
Minneapolis. ... And you can 


~ tell him for me, Commissioner, 


if he don’t report in two days, 
Vl get hin suspended.” 

I'd hate to be Ford Frick and 
read this. Because in essence, it 
is true. 

BY THE WAY, this is not just 


- portant 


om how far to ga,” and reminds 
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ART BRAGG of Villanova shown clearing 15 feet to break the 


Intercollegiate pole vault mark at Randall's Island. Since then he | 
has gone up 15 feet, 3'2 inches, which tops the mark with which’ 


Rob Richards won the Olympic event at Helsinki, though 4 inches 


- ~ 


a good novel about baseball. In 
our opinioff, it isa good and in- 
teresting novel, period. The un- 
happy father and son. relation- 
ship rings true and perceptive 
. .. the miner from another 
country for whom there had 
been no games, the “foolishness” 
of baseball coming like a wall 
between them.... 


I suppose the gerat vacuum of 
adult faction about such an im- 
art of American life 
to make one overen- 
one comes 


A book 


may tenc 
thuse a bit when 
along. But so be it. 


which can knock off the false — 


rosy glow of Frank Merriwell- 
ism, of fair magnates extolled as 
great sportsmen by —— 
commercial announcers, and stil 
live and breathe a true knowl- 
edge of the game itself, is a book 
worth hosannahs. 

Not that we liked everything 
about it. Definitely not. There 
are severe irritants of oversimpli- 
fication—one unnatural picture of 
fans as snarling bad sports with- 
out feeling for a player who fails 
—of which breed there are cer- 
tainly many, but ITl argue Asin- 
of u down the land in 
grandstand and bleachers that 
they are not the majority. I didn't 
like the too easy and pat portrayal 
of all the players’ wives except 
the heroine being simpering, 
shallow and totally self immer- 
sed. I've met players’ wives. 


beneath the world mark set by Cornelius Warmerdam. 


ee a _————_—— 


Some are quite unlike that, 

My main difference with the 
realism of the book is the end, 
where there is a sudden four- 
year skip from a_ desperate, 
trapped 


age of 35 when he gets a be- 


lated, ironic summons to the big © 


leagues at last—too late. It 
made for a good dramatic 
finish, but it was simply not be- 
lievable that the real characters 
of Mike ‘and Laura so well 


sketched up‘to that point could: | 


have survived four more bleak 
and hopeless years of it. 
once having deserted painstaking 
realism for a dramatic Holly- 
wood-like hop, the author, in our 


opinion, is trapped into more of | 


same, like making rookie Mike's 
one strikeout at the end of his. 
first big league game so conclu- 


sive an evidence of failure. This | 


is not ballplayer-realistic. 


But most decidedly, on the 
whole, this is a truthful, cour- 


ageous, poignant book based - 


solidly on a reality which com- 
paratively few know about. I 
suspect you won't even mind the 
little gimmick at the end, since 
it is not for the sake of a “happy 
ending” or “turning around” any 
of the damning indictment of the 
book, but for emphasizing it. I'll 
tell-you one thing. A lot of ball- 


players are going to say “Halle. . 
lujah!” when they lay it down. _ 


road-end feeling for 
Mike at the age of 31, to the. 


And | 


—_ ee eae eee 


the profession in which be had 
spent years attaining a pro- 
ficiency. Even the disbandment 
and retirement of ‘a club did not 
free the players from the octopus 


clutch, for they then were ped- 


players laid their case before the : 
country as they started their 


own league. } 
“Reservation became for the 
magnates—L.R.) another 
name for property rights in the 
player. By a combination among 
themselves, stronger than the 


strongest trust, they were able. 


to enforce the most arbitrary 


either to: spibenit: oF » ppt -eut of «| 
ty AS ery Ban CORD SEP 


elsewhere, yet. 


died to the highest bidder.” 


Another interesting document 
of, those days attacking the re- 
serve clause deals with the feel- 
ings of a player who is traded 
from one club to another. This 


was a letter from baliplayer 


Larry Twitchell to the press: 


“I am a: baseball ‘player. -I . 


support my wife and family with 
the money I earn on the field. 
In 1888 1 played with Detroit. 
This year I was. sold to Cleve- 


land and told I must play in that: 


citi”. . . All my interests 


T. was forced:.te. 
layrii levelanch ' ow’ . 7 
roa NTE nua 2 he / 


I were a theatrical manager. I 
signed a contract. After I had 
fulfilled my contract with them, 
they could say to me, you must 
manage our opera house in 


Hoboken next year or we will’ 


drive you out of the business. 
Well, I guess not!” 


exactly. The threat of a strike in 
1946 won important and real 


’ 
e« * 
«* : 
bar - 
i 
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How Early Players Attacked Reserve Clause — 


got a chance to better themselves 


financially. 
There is a feeling among big 


league players that the reserve © 


clause is a painful necessity to 
maintain team structure, but 


they want many more guarantees 


of fair treatment and a voice in 
decisions. 


The truth is that if the AFL- | 
CIO went about bringing base- ~. 


r 
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LENIN’S PRINCIPLES ABANDONED BY STALIN. 


(Continued from Page 4) 


not to provoke the initiation of 
military operations. 

We must assert that information 
of this sort conceming the threat 
of German armed invasion of So- 


yet available there. 
LACKED RIFLES 


This pertained, alas, not only to 
tanks, artillery and planes. At the 
outbreak of the war we did not 
lien have sufficient numbers of 


viet territory was coming in als?|;ifles to arm the mobilized man- 
from our own military and diplo-|jower. I recall that in those days 
maite sources; however, hecausé | [ telephoned to Comrade Malen- 


the leadership was conditioned) kay from Kiev and told him:|- 


against such information, such data|“People have volunteered for the 
were dispatched with fear and’ new army and demand arms. You 
assessed with reservation. Imust send us arms.” 

Thus, for instance, information| Malenkov answered me: “We 
‘sent from Berlin May 6, 1941 by) cannot send you arms. We are 


led also to undermined military 
discipline, because for several years 
Officers of all ranks and even so}- 
diers in the party and Komsomol 


‘superiors. as hidden enemies. 
(Movement in the hall.) It is nat- 
ural that this cause :: negative influ- 
ence on the state of military dis- 
cipline in the first war period, 


And, as you know, we had be- 


cells were taught to “unmask” their | 


centration of our army. 


time many army concentrations 
were themselves actually threaten- 
ed with encirclement and Jiquida- 
tion. | 


cadres which 
ably loyal to the party and to the’ 
fatherland. Suffice it to say that’ 


‘ 


those of them who managed to! 


fore the war excellent military | 
were unquestion-| 
! 


I telephoned. to Vasilevsky and 
begged him: 

“Alexander Mikhailovich, take a 
_ (Vasilevsky is present here) 
and show Comrade Stalin the situ- 


kov, despite the fact that at this. 


| of Zhukov. 


‘have known Zhukov for a Jong 


changes at the front favorable to 


All the more shameful was the 


‘ed from liquidating a sizable con-'fact that after our great victory 


over the enemy which cost us so 


Contrary to common sense, Stalin! ™uch, Stalin began to downgrade 
‘rejected our suggestion and issued any of the commanders who 
the order to continue the operation| 
aimed at the encirclement of Khar-| °Y 


contributed so much to the victory 
er the enemy, because Stalin 

wssibility that 
services rend at the front 
should be credited to anyone but 
himself, 


Stalin was very much interest- 
ed in the assessment of Comrade 
Zhukov as a _militarv leader. He 
asked me often for my opinion 
I told him then, “I 


excluded every 


the Soviet military attache, Capt. 
Vorontsov, stated: 

Soviet citizen Bozer ... com- 
municated to the deputy naval 
attache that according to a state- 
ment of a certain German officer 
from ‘Hitler's Headquarters, Ger- 
many is preparing to invade the 
U.S.S.R. May 14 through Finland, 
the Baltic countries and Latvia. At 


the same time Moscow and Lenin- | 


grad will be heavily raided and 
paratroopers Janded jin border 
cities. : 

In his report of May 22, 1941, 
the deputy military attache in Ber- 
lin, Khlopov, communicated that 
“ . . the attack of the German 


‘sending our rifles. to Leningrad 
and you have to ann yourselves.” 
‘(Movement in the hall.) 

| Such was the armament situa- 
tion. 

| In this connection we cannot 
iforget, for instance, the following 
fact. Shortly before the invasion 
of the Soviet Union by the Hitlerite 
‘army, Kirponos, who was chief of 
the Kiev Special Military District 
(he was later killed at the front) 
wrote to Stalin that the German 
arinies were at the Bug River, 
were reparing for an attack and in 
the very near future would prob- 
ably start their offensive. In this 


army is reportedly scheduled for| 
June 15, but it is possible that it! 
may begin in the first days of 


June.” te ie 
RECEIVED WARNING 

A cable from our London: Em- 
bassy dated June 18, 1941, stated: 


As of now Cripps is deeply con- 
vinced of the inevitability of arm- 
ed conflict between Germany and 
the U.S.S.R. which will begin not 
Jater than the middle of June. Ac- 
cording to Cripps, the Germans 
have presently concentrated 147 
divisions (including air force and 
service units) along the Soviet 
borders. | 

Despite these particularly grave 
warnings, the necessary steps were, 
not taken to prepare the country 
properly for Rofedes and to pre- 
vent it from being caught un- 
awares. 

Did we have time and. the 
capabilities for such prepartions? | 
Yes, we had the time and capa- 
bilities. Our industry was already 
so developed that it wag capable 
of supplving fully the Soviet Army 
with everything that it needed: 
This is proven by the fact that al- 
though during the war we. lost 
almost half of our industry and 
important industrial and food pro- 
duction areas as the result of 
enemy occupation of the Ukraine, 
Northern Caucasus) and other 
western parts of the country, the 
Soviet nation was still able to or- 
-ganize the production of military) 
equipment in the eastern parts of 
the country, install there” equip- 


—- 


lson for the Germans to begin the 


connection Kirponos proposed that 
a strong defense be organized that 
300,000 persons be evacuated from 
the border areas and that sevéra) 
strong points be organized there: 
anti-tank ditches, trenches for the 
soldiers, etc. 

Moscow answered this proposi- 
tion with the assertion that this 
would be a provocation, that no 
preparatory defensive work should! 
he undertaken at the borders, that | 
the Germans were not to be given 
any pretext for the initiation Baer 
itarv action against us. Thus, our 
aur borders were insufficiently pre- 
pared to repel the nemy. 

When the Fascist armies had ac- | 
tually invaded Soviet territory and | 
military operations began, Moscow 
issued the order that Stalin, despite | 
evident facts, thought that the war 
had not yet started, that this was 
only a provocative action on the 
part of several undisciplined sec- 
tions of the German army, and that 
our reaction might serve as a rea- 


Wall. 
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WARNING IGNORED 


‘he foHowing fact is also known. 
On the eve of the invasion of the 
territory of the Soviet Union by the 
Hitlerite army a certain German 
citizen crossed our border = and 
stated that the German armies had 
received orders to start the offen- 
sive against the Soviet. Union on 
the night of June 22 af 3 o'clock. 
Stalin was informed about this im- 
mediately, but even this warning 
was ignored. 

As you see, everything. was ig-. 


ment taken from the Western 
industrial areas, and to supp!y our 
armed forces with everything 
which was necessary to destroy 
the enemy. 

Had our industry been mobilized 
properly and in time to supply the 
army with the necessary materiel, 
our wartime losses would have 
been decidedly smaller. Such mo- 
bilization had not been, however, 
started in time. And already in the 


' commanders, declarations of desert- 
lers from the enemy army, and even 
I the open hostility of the enemy. 


nored; warnings of certain army 


Is this an example of the alertness 
of the chief of the party and of 
the state to this particularly signifi- 
cant historical moment? 

| And whet were the results of 
this carefree attitude, this disregard 
of clear facts? The result was that 
already in the first hours and days 
the enemv had destroyed in our 


Survive despite severe tortures to 
which they were subjected in the 
prisons, have from the first war 
days shown themselves real patri- 
ots and heroically fought for the 
glory of the fatherland. 


I have here in mind such com- 
rades as Rokussovsky( who, as you 
know, had been jailed), Gorkatov. 
Meretskov (who is a deleyate at 
the present congress), Podlas (he 
| was an excellent commander who 
perished at the front), ancl many, 
|many others, However, many such 
commanders perished in camps 
and jails and the army saw them 
no more, 


—All this brought about the situa- 
tion that existed at the beginning 
of the war and which was the 
great threat to our. fatherland. 


STALIN IN PANIC 


It would be incorrect to forget 
that after the first severe disaster 
and defeats at the front Stalin 
thought that this was the end. In 
one of his speeches inv those days 
he said: “AN that Lenin created 
we have lost: forever.” 

After this Stalin for a long time 
actually did not direct the military 
operations and ceased to do any- 
thing whatever. He returmed to 
active leadership only when some 
members of the Political Bureav 
visited him and told him that it 
was necessary to take certain steps 
immediately to improve the situa- 
tion at the front. 

Therefore the threatening dan- 
ger which hung over our father- 
land in the first period ef the war 
was largely due to the faulty meth- 
ods of directing the nation and the 
party by Stalin hinself. 

However, we speak not only 
about the moment when the war 
began, which led to serious dis- 
organization of our army = and 
brought us severe losses. Even 
after the war began the nervous- 
ness and hysteria which Stalin 
demonstrated, interfering with ac- 
(tual military operations, caused 
Our army serious damage. 

- Stalin was very far from an un- 

derstanding of thereal situation 
that was developing at the front. 
That was natural because during 
the whole patriotic war he never 
visited any section of the front 
or ng | liberated city except for 
one short ride on the Mozhaisk 
Highway during a stabilized situa- 
tion at the front. 

To this incident were dedicated 
many literary works full of fanta- 
sies of all sorts and so many paint- 
ings. Simultaneously; Stalin was 
interfering with operations and 
issuing orders that did not take 


‘ation which has developed.” time; he is-a good general and a 


| We should note that Stalin plan- good miliary: Bae 


‘ned operations on a globe. (Anima- After the war Stalin began to 
'tion in the hall). Yes, comrades, he! tel! alll kinds of nonsense about 


used to take the globe and trace the! Zhukov, among others the follow- 
frontline on it. ‘ing, “You praised Zhukov, but. he 


, he does not deserve it. Jt is said that 
I said to Comrade Vasilevsky: | os 


“eh sevek tales them atte before each operation at the front 
a um the situation on a Map;'Zhykov used to behave as follows: 
in the present situation we cannot: 


f he used to take a handful of earth, 
continue the operation which was smell it and sav. ‘We can begin 
planned. The old decision must be! the attack’ or the opposite, ‘the 
cong for the good of the Cause. planned operation cannot be care 
| Vasilevsky replied sayin that/ried out’,” [ stated at that time. 
‘Stalin had already studie this|“Comrade Stalin, I do not know 
| problem and that he, Vasilevsky,' who invented this, but it is not 
would not see Stalin further con- 


id not! true.” | 
cerning this matter because the! It is possible that Stalin himself 
latter did not want to hear any 


eactent al things for the pur- 

arguments on the subject of this pose of minimizing the role and 

operation. military talents of Marshal Zhukov. 
After my talk with Vasilevsky 


I telephoned Stalin at his ‘villa. 
But Stalin did not answer the tele- 


energetically popularized himself 
las a great leader. In various way 


‘that I was calling from the front 


phone and Malenkov was at the 
receiver. I told Comrade Malenkov 


he tried to inoculate in the people 
the version that all victories gained 
by .the Soviet nation during the 


‘what it cost us. (Movement in the 


great patriotic war were due to the 
courage, daring and genius of 
Stalin and of no one else. Exactly 
ike Kuzma Kryuchkov fa famous 
Cossack who performed heroic 
feats against the Germans], he put 
one dress on seven persons at the 
same time. (Animation in the hall:) 


HISTORICAL FILMS 


In the same vein, let us take, for 
instance, our historica) and = mili- 
tary films and some literary crea- 
tions; they make us fee! sick. Their 
true objective is the propagation 
of the theme of praising Stalin as 
a military genius. Let us recall the 
film, “The Fall of Berlin.” Here 
only Stalin acts; he issues orders in 
the hall in which there are many 
empty chairs and only one man 
approached him and reports some- 
thing to him-that is Poskrebyshev, 
his , Aa shield-bearer. (Laughter 
in the hall.) 


And where is the military com- 


and that I wanted to speak person-: 
ally to Stalin. Stalin informed me 
‘through Malenkov that I should 
speak with Malenkov. 
' J] stated for the second time that} 
I wished to inform Stalin personal- 
y about the grave situation which 
had arisen for-us at the front. But 
‘Stalin did not consider it convenient 
to raise the phone and again stated 
that I should speak to him throu 
| Malenkov, although he was only 
'a few steps from the telephone. _ 
| After “listening’ ’in this manner 
ita our plea Stalin said, “Let every- 
(think remain as it is!” 
| And what was the result of = 
‘ted. 


! 
|The worst that we had ex 
'T he Germans surrounded our 
army concentrations and = conse- 
‘quently we lost hundreds of thou- 
‘sands of our soldiers. This is 
‘Stalin's military “geniuss; this is 


| hall.) 


' On one occasion after the war, 


‘during a meeting of Stalin with’ mand? Where is the Political Bu- | 
members of the Political Bureau,! reau? Where is the Government? 


What are they doing and with 
what are they engaged? There is 
nothing about them in the film. 
Stalin acts for everybody; he does 
not reckon with anyone; he asks 
no one for advice. Everything is 
shown to the nation in this false 
light. Why? In order to surround 
Stalin with glory, contrary to the 
facts and contrary to fistorical 
truth. 

The question arises: And where 
are the military on whose shonl- 
ders rested the burden of the war? 
They® are not in thé film; with 
Stalin in, no room was left for 
them. . 

Not Stalin, but the party as a 
whole, the Soviet 


Anastas Ivanovich Mikoyan men- 
‘tioned that Khrushchev must have 
been right when he_ telephoned 
conceming the Kharkov .operation 
and that it was unfortunate that 
his suggestion had not been ac- 
| cepted. 


STALIN FURY 


You should have seen Stalin's 
fury! How could it be admitted: 
that he. Stalin, had not been right! 
He is after all a “genius,” a a 
genius cannot help but be right! 
Everyone can err, but Stalin con- 
sidered that he never erred, that 
he was always right. 

He never acknowledged to any- 
one that he made any. mistake, 


, 


first days of the war it became evi- Rpm , 
d hat as’ badly | border regions a large part of our 
Bae oe ary ees ee fair force, artillery and other equip- 
armed, that’ we did. not have: 4 eT) 
enou h artillery, tanks eal planes ment; he annihilated _—_ num- 
to aides the enemy a ke bers of our militray | cadres and 
Soviet science and technology disorganized our military Jeader- 
| +|ship; consequently we could not 


produced excellent models — of pene 
tanks and artillery pieces before| Prevent the enemy from marching 
deep into the country. 


the war. But mass production of j 

all this was not organized and as Ver y grievous consequences, 

a matter of fact we stasted to) especially in reference to the be- 
ginning of the war, followed 
Stalin’s annihilation of many mili- 

tary commanders and _ political 


modernize our military equipment 
tworkers during 1937-41 because 


only on the eve of the war. As a 
of his suspiciousness and through 


result at the time of the yee: ip A 
invasion of the Sovietland we did 

slanderous accusations. During 
these ycars repressions were in- 


not have sufficient quantities either 
stituted against certain parts of 


of old machinery which was no 

Jonger used for armament produc- 

tion or of new machinery which} shut rtaul 

we had planned to introduce into military cadres beginnin literally 

armament production. at the company and batallion com- 
mander level and extending to the 
higher military centers. During 

this time the cadre of leaders who 


_ The situation with anti-aircraft 
artillery was especially bad; we did 

had gained military experience in 
‘Spain and in the Far East was al- 


not organize the production of anti- 
most cgmpletely liquidated. 


tank ammunition. Many fortified 
Fhe policy of large-scale repres- | 


regions had proven to be indefen-: 
sible as soon as they were attacked, 
sions against the military cadres' 


because the old arms had bheen| 
withdrawn and new onés were not 


into consideration the real situa- 
tion at a given section 6f the front 
and which could not help but re- 
sult in huge personnel] losses. 

I will allow myself in this con- 
nection to-bring out one character- 
istic fact that Bisivates how Stalin 
directed operations at the fronts. 
There is present at this congress 
Marshal Bagramyan, who was once 
the Chief of Operations in the 
Headquarters of the Southwestern 
front. and who can_ corroborate 
what I will tell you. 


KHARKOV 


When there developed an excep- 
tionally serious situation for our! 
army in ]942 in the Kharkov re-, 
gion, we had correctly decided to 
drop an operation, whose objective 
was to encircle Kharkov, because 
the real situation at that time would 
have threatened our army if this 
operation were continued. — 

We communicated this to Stalin, 


stating that the situation demanded 


jew d on whose shoulders rested 


large or small, despite the fact. 
that he made not a few mistakes 
in the matter of theory and in his | 
practical activity. After the Party 
Congress we shall probably have 
to re-evaluate many wartime mili- 
tary operations and _ to present 
them in their true light. 

The tactics on which Stalin in- 
sisted without knowing the essence 
of the conduct of battle operations: 
cost us fnuch blood until we suc- | 
ceeded in stopping the sr 
and going over to the offensive. 

The ialines know that already 
by the end of 1941 instead of 
great operational maneuvers flank- 
ing the opponent ‘and penetratin 
behind his back, Stalin deman 
incessant frontal attacks and the 
capture of one village after an- 
other. Because of -this we paid 
with great losses until our gen- 


the whole weight of conducting 
the war, succeeded in changi 

the situation and shifting to 
ble maneuver which 


changed 6n . nal plans: so 
that the énémy would be prevent- 


° jiately 6 


thE er 
our heroic army, its talented lead 
ers and brave soldiers, the whole 
Soviet nation—these are the ones 
whbd assured the victory in the great 
patriotic war. (Tempestuous and 
prolonged applause.) 

The Central Committee mem- 
bers, ministers, our cconomic lead- 
ers, Jeaders of Soviet culture, di- 
rectors of territorial party and So- 
viet organizations, enginecrs, and 


| technicians—everyone of them in/ 
| his own 


Jace of work generous] 
gave of his strength and knowl- 
edge toward ensuring victory over 
the enemy. 

Exceptional heroism was shown 
- our hard core—surrounded by 
glory is our whole working class, 
our collective farm peasantry, the 
Soviet intelligentsia, who under 
the leadership of sesty organiza- 
tions overcame untold hardships 
and, bearing the hardships of war, 
devoted all their strength to the 
cause of the defense of the fa*her- 

(Continwéd on Page 6) 


? 


In tMs connection Stalin very 


nm 


f 
SOCIALI 


(Continued from Page 5) 

Great and brave deeds during 
the war were accomplished ,by 
our Soviet women who bore on 
their backs the heavy load of pro- 
duction work in the factories, on 
the collective farms, and in vartous' 
econumic and cultural sectors; 
many women partieipated directly 
in the great patriotic war at the 
fronts; our brave youth oontributed 
immeasurably at the front and at 
home to the defense of the Soviet 
fatherland and to the annihilation 
of the eneiny. 

Immortal are the services of the 
Soviet soldiers, of our command-|close to Stalin. It is sufficient to | 
ers and political workers of all'mention that Stalin made Voznes-| 28 in several other republics. 
ranks: after the loss of a consider- | ensky first deputy to the Chair-! question arises: Could it be possi- 
able part of the army ia the first}man of the Council of Ministers! ble that in the period during which 
war months they did not lose their; and Kuznetsov vas elected Secre-| the resolutions referred to above 
heads and were able to reorganiz? ‘tary of the Central Committee.’ were made, nationalist tendencies 
during the progress of combat: |The very fact that Stalin entrusted grew so, much that there was a 
they created and toughened during | Kuznetsov with the supervision of danger oO. — leaving the 
the progress of the war a stron€ ithe state security organs shows! Soviet Union and joining Turkey? 
and heroic army and not only stood ithe trust he enidved. |(Animation in the hall, laughter.) 
off pressure of the strong and cun-; pow did it happen that these! This is, of course, nonsense. It 
ning enemy but also smas Nei nersons were Rat er as enemies is impossible to imagine how such 

he magnificent | heroic of the people and liquidated? |assumptions could enter anyone's 
deeds of hundreds of millions of)  procts prove that the “Leningrad mind. Everyone knows how Geor- 
peuple of the East and of the West) affair” also is the result of willful-| gia has developed economically 
during the fight against the threat | nes. Stalin exercised against party and culturally under Soviet rule. 
of fascist subjugation which loom ‘cadres. | Industrial production of the 
beiove us will live centuries and)“ Fiad @ normal situation existed! Georgian Republic is twenty-seven 
midlenia in the memory of thank- |i, the party's Central Committee times greater than it was before 
fart humanity. (Thunderous ap- and in the Central Cummittee Po- the revolution. Many new salhcstatnn 
planse. _ {litical Bureau, effairs of this nature, have arisen in Georgia that did not 

The maw role and the main) would have been examined there exist there before the revolution: 
credit’ for the victorious ending jn accordance with party practice,’ iron smelting, an oil industry, a 
of the war belongs to our Com-!and all pertinent liam assessed; | machine construction industry, etc. 
niiuist Party, to the armed forces ag a result such an affair as well as Illiteracy has long since been liqui-| 
at the Soviet Union, and to the! others would not have happened. dated, which, in pre-revolutionary | 
tens of millions of Soviet ple} We must state that after the! Georgia, ineluded 78 percent of 
raised by the party. (Thunderous| war the situation became even the population. 
and prolonged applause.) more complicated. Stalin became — Could the Georgians, comparing, 

even more capricious, irritable and | the sitnation In their re ibli¢ wit | 
brutal; in particular his suspicion the hard situation of the working 


— 


bourgeois nationalism in ——— 
Th 


Had Stalin examined Kamin- 
sky's statement? No, because Sta- 


gf 


b 
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lend), and for this reason the doc- 
‘tors are still alive. Now all have 
body could have even thought of munists. On the basis of falsified answered: “I will shake my little) ig in the same places they were 
‘the possibility of some plot in the documents it was proven that there|finger—and there will be no more; Workin before; they treat top in- 
_—_——-_____--___— ‘ater eee aT ..|of the Government; they have our 
AT LENINGRAD tionalistic organization whose ob-| We have dearly paid for this r poets 
And it was precisely at this time, jective was the liquidation of the| “shaking of the little finger.” This| full confidence; and they execute 
ws ; ore. 
-” soe born, As we have now the help of. imperialist powers. ~* | for ess, but he acted just) as ne 
ae this case was fabricated.| In this connection, a number of|that way: “I will shake my little In organizing the various dirty 
lives included Comrades Voznes-|ets were arrested in Georgia. As|Kosior”; “I will shake my little fin- role was played by the rabid 
lensky, Kudnetsov, Rodionoy, Pop-|* was later proven, this was a/get Once more and Postys"ev and)enemy of.our party, an agent of 
; ati in—- Beria, who had stolen into Stalin's 
known, Voznesensky and $!8 party organization. shake my little finger again—and , 
Rent: pe: talented and emi-| We know that there have been | Voznesentsky, Kuznetsov and many) confidence. In what way could 
But this did not happen to Tito.!tion’in the party and in the state, 
No matter how much or how little) s@ as to become the First Deputy 
finger but everything else that hhe| isters of the Soviet Union and a 
could shake, Tito did not fall. Why?! member of the Central ommittee 
of disagreement with the Yugo-| established that this villain had 
slav comrades. Tito had belrind: climbed up the Government lad- 
e@ through a severe school of} corpses. 
ighting for liberty and independ- ere there any signs that Beria 
port to its leaders. there were. a 
You see to what Stalin's mania, KAMINSKY SLAYING 
pletely lost prereset of real- Already in 1937, at a Central 
ity; he demonstrated his suspi- Committee Plenum, former Peo- 
relation to individuals in the USSR |minsky, said that Beria worked 
| ° ° . ys 
but in relation to whole parties’ for the Mussavat intelligence serv- 
We have carefully examined the) Plenum “had barely, concluded 
case of ‘Yugoslavia and have found when Kaminsky was arrested and 
proved by the — of the So- 
viet Union and of Yugoslavia as 
" M = — ng sna ane | enough for him, And when Stalin 
y re en believed in anyone or anything, 
tionship with Yugoslavia was donc | 2's 
‘ ithat was contrary to: his opinion; 
Comrades, let us reach for some ol the interest of the whole ee ho would dare i a 
| oa ale ‘mensions, | join Turkey? Ia 1955 Georgia pro-| | : : opposition would have met the 
justly considbréd as a model of q reached unbelieveable dimensions. | i Pro: | strengthening peace in the whole | 7PM rac en ea Oy 
, , bas ‘es before his very eyes. *_ person as Turkey. Georgia pro- 
lave in practice assured the equal- | fn ; ‘ duces nine times as much electri-| ae iad yAiait OF declaration which Comrade Sne- 
| fis eneniinn in |\gov madé at the party’s Central 
Which live in our great fatherland. | lf from the collective even more. According to the available 195 F me, 
Everything was decided by him te “affair” outside of the declaration -hassegag 
census, 65 percent of Turkey's total | ‘tically speaking, ie was also rcha- 
acts whose initiator was Stalin and: 4 of the woman doctor Timashuk, |) 1. ted ‘not Jone ft ’ 
which are rude violations of the, @yone or anything. ‘ ; ni instituti igher | ae iil seated 
: ‘has nineteen institutions of higher | 
ordered by someone (after all, she: 1 claration SO 
tionality policy ot the Soviet State. cleverly taken advantage ot by the students. this is eight times more was an unofficial collaborator of | sa saan with the propos- 
We reier to the mass deportations; abject provocateur and vile enemy, than in Turkey (for each 1,000 in-| 
rosperity of the | Write Stalin a letter in which she Central Mies eniesies| Wie’: 
nations, together with all Commu-| sands of Communists and loyal So- working people ideclared that doctors were apply- velista orem I Saad om. 
nists and K«onsomols without any | viet people. The elevation ot Voz- endously in Georgia under Soviet ‘ " : 
| be medical treatment. ‘sentativ. of the Committee of 
Was not dictated by any military|Beria. As we have now proved, it; It is clear that as the economy Such a letter was sufficient for S80. e C 
considerations. ihad been precisely Beria who had and culture develop, and as the. ,_|tion concerning Beria’s sole in the 
1943, — there eccurred a per-'tion by him and by his confidants ing masses in Georgia grows, the| ‘*s in the Soviet Union. He is. , disposition of the Kartvelishvili 
manent break-through at the fronts’ of materials in the form of declara- source from which bourgeois na- eminent Soviet medical. specia ists, Motives by which Beria was guid- 
ing the Soviet Union, a decision, in the form of various rumors and, rates. He personally issued advice on the ®€. 
was taken and executed concern: ' talks. As it developed, there was no! : 
the method of interrogaticn of the’ In my opinien it is indispens- 
~Rarachai from the lands on which! has examined this so-called “Lenin-, 
they lived. In the same period, at! grad Affair”; persons who inno- 
suing lot befell the whole popula-'tate} ant honor has been restored 
3 a ver 1944, all the Chechen who had fabricated this affair were 
and [nguish peoples were deport- brought before a court; their trial 
ed and the Chechen-Inguish Au-| | 
tonomous Republic was liquidated.’ paceived what they desetved. ) 
The question arises: Why is it 
deported to taraway places from) 
the territory of the Kabardino- only now, and why did we not 
| i li ta- 
the republic itself was renamed. ve ane a os 7 
the Kabardinian Autonomous Re-' joc. of innocent lives? It was be- 
The ‘cause Stalin personally supervised 
ing this fate only because there majority of the Political Bureau 
was no place te which to deport, omens did not, at that time, 
them. Otherwise. he would have these matters, and could not there-. 
fore intervene. 


it to an end (as he conceived that 
ened. Under such conditions no- sations against many loyal Com-; Not waiting for my reply he) been rehabilitated. They are work- 
party. | existed in Georgia a supposedly na-| Tito. He will fall.” dividuals, not excluding members 
that the so-called “Leningrad Af- 5°Viet power In that republic with | statement reflected Stalin's mania| their duties honestly, as they did 
ose who innocently lost their Tesponsibie party and Soviet work-|finger—and there will no|}and shameful cases, a very base 
ae all ie: slander directed against the Geor-|Chubar will be no more.” “I will|a foreign intelligence | service— 
nent leaders. Once they stood very! at times manifestations of local) others will disa r this provocateur gain such a post- 
Stalin shook, not only his little; Chairman of the Council of Min- 
The reason was that, in this case, Political Bureau? It has now been 
him a state and a people whe had|der ever an untold, number of 
ence, a peuple which gave sup-| Was an enemy of the party? Yes, 
for greatness led. He had com-; 1g NOTED 
cion and haughtiness not only in ple's’ C ee: of Meal: Ke 
and nations. iice. But the Central Committee 
a proper solution which is ap-| then shot. | 
well as by the working masses af ji) believed in Beria, and that was 
liquidation of the abnormal rela-. 
‘ : ithen no one could say anything 
EXILED MINORITIES | : Ww 
other tacts.. The Soviet Union jy | Brew. His PereeCtton ee ee rT ll Turkey. be aspiring tO of socialism, in the interest of *8700e ” 
an»  geneiioned aae coming duced eighteen times as much steel | 
multi-national state because we| Many workers were becoming ‘i world There were other signs also, The 
tv dud: frickdship of pl nations, Atter the war Stalin separated him- | ol ahecey = pornen ane | ) 
g in the hall) Actually there was no 7, “ne = 7 
All the inore monstrous are the !  Comenieeae eereoting: <eariane 
‘alone without any consideration tor , rf, “8 
‘population are illiterate. Georgia’ | 
who was probably influences °F teen years in prison camps). In this 
basic Leniniyt principles of the na-! This unbelievable suspicion was Jearying, which have about 39,000 pris ps). , 
the organs of state security) to 
fee. habilitati f th 
from their native places of whole! Beria, who had murdered thou-' abitants). The P ed rehabilitation of the former 
SS ee ing su ly improper methods 
| « 
exception, this deportation action|nesensky and Kuznetsov alarmed rule. |trusted to the hands of the repre- 
> ' ‘Stalin to reach an immediate con-| State Security a detailed deposi- 
‘Thus, alresdy at the end of “suggested” to Stalin the fabrica- Socialist consciousness of the work-|Clusion that there are doctor-plot-| 
sued orders to arrest a group of case and concerning the criminal 
of the great patriotic war benefit-! tions and anonymous letters, and tionalism draws its strength evapo- 
conduct of the investigation and| ANOTHER CASE 
ing the deportation of all the; The party's Central Committee 
the end of December, 1943, the | cently suffered are now rehabili- 
Republic. ganization, Abakumov and others 
| took place in Leningrad and they 
In April, 1944, all Balkars were 
that we see the truth of this affair 
Bakar Autonomous Republic and 
lin’s life, in order to prevent the 
pubiic. 
Ukrainians avoided meet-| the “Leningrad Affair,” and the 
were too many of then and there 
know all of the circumstances in 
deported them also. (Laughter and 


animation in the hall.) lial Meepeee OCR 
Not onlv a Marxist-Lepinist but: PLOT” CITED 

also no man of common sense can. When Stalin 

grasp how it is possible to make materials from Beria gnd Abaku- 


whole nations responsible for in-| mov, without examining the slan- 
-imical activity, including women, derous materials, he ordered an 
children, old people, Communists’ investigation of the “affair” of Voz- | 
and’ Komsomols, to use mass re-'nesensky and Kuznetsov. With 
pression against them, and to ex- this their fate was sealed. 
‘tag them to misery and suffering; _ Instructive in the same way is 
or-the hostile acts of individual! the case of the Mingrelian nation-, 
persous or groups of persons. | alist organization, Which supposed- | 

After the conclusion of the pa- ly existed. in Georgia. As is known, | 
triotic war the Soviet Nation|resolutions by the Central Comit-} 
stressed with pride the magnificent’ tee, Communist party of tke So- 
victories gained through great suf-; viet Union, were made concerning : 
fering and tremendous efforts. The nd 


this case in November, 1951 a 
Country experienced a period of|in March, 1952. These resolutions 
political enthusiasm. The party 


were made without prior 
Came out of the war even more 


united; int the fire of th gular led te sdaally distitied 
united; of the war party! liad’ persdatally’”’ dik 


received certain. 


| 


‘were magnified in a monstrous 
‘manner by Stalin, which resulted 


4 
=f; ” 
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nationalistic organization in Geor- 
tia. Thousands of innocent persons 
ell victim of willfulness and law-' 
lessness. All of this happened un-' 
der the “genial” leadership of, 
Stalin, “the great son of the Georgi-| 
an nation,” as Georgians liked to! 
ary to Stalin. (Animation in the 
atl.) 

The willfulness of Stalin showed | 


itself not only in decisions concern- | 
ing the internal life of the country | 
but also in the international rela-| 
tions of the Soviet Union. 

The July Plenum of the Central 
Committee studied in detail the’ 
reasons for the development of con-: 
Hict with Yugoslavia. It was a! 
shameful role which Stalin played | 


tained no problems that could not| 
have been solved through party: 
discussions among comrades. 


There was no significant basis 


| for the development of this “affair,” | blind like young kittens; what will! 
‘it was, com 
prevented the rupture of relations; 


waged possible to have: 


‘with that country. This does not; 


mean, however, that the Yugoslav 


‘leaders did not make mistakes or 
‘did not have shortcomings. But 


these mistakes and shortcomings 


| 


in a break of relations with a) 
friendly country. 
ON TITO 

I recall the first days when the 
conflict between the Soviet Union 
and Yugoslavia began artificially to 
be blown up..Onace, when I came 
from Kiev te Mascew, I Was in- 


‘we will shorten you by a head.” 


which the investigation was based. 
| There was. no 
to verify facts 
wh 
af guilt. | 


of the arrested doctors was 
‘tionable. We knew some of 


amined this “case” after. Stalin's 


arrested persons, = __ lable to recall an important fact 
He said tne academician, Vino-| pertaining to this case and to com- 
gradov, should be put in chains,'municate it to the Central Coim- 
another one should be beater.| mittee, because I did not consider 
Preseut at this congress as a dele-; it as proper to include in the in- 

vate is the Founer mrs of State vestigation documents. 
Security, Comrade Ignatiev. Stalin’ On Oct. 31, 1981, at the ses- 
told him curtly, “IE you do not sion of the Organizational Bureau 
obtain confessions from the doctors! of the Central Committee. All-Un- 
j|ion Communist party (Bolsheviks), 
| Kartvelishvili, Secretary ot the 
— ow er. | Trans-Caucasian Krai Committee, 
investigative judge, gave him in-| made a report. All members of the 
Executive of the Krai Committee 


structions, advised him on tars 
investigate methods should be! were present; of them I alone am 
alive. 


used; these methods were simple- 
beat, beat and, once again, beat. During this session J. V. Stalin 


Shortly after-the doctors were|made a motion at the end of his 


(Tumult in the hall.) . 
Stalin personally called the 


here. The “Yugoslav Affair” con-! arrested we members of the Poli-; speech concermming the organiza- 


tical Bureau received protocols; tion of the Secretariat of the Trans- 
from the doctors; confessions ol! Caucasian Krai Committee com- 
guilt. Aiter distributing these pro- posed of the following: First Sec- 
tocols Stalin told us, “You ace| retary Kartvelishvili; Second Sec- 
retary Beria (it was theu for the 
first time in the party's history that 
Beria’s name was mentioned as 
a candidate for a party position). 
Kartvelishvili answered that he 
knew Beria well and for that rea- 
son refused categorically to werk 
together with him. Stalin proposed 
then that this matter be left open 
and that it be solved in the process 
of the wor’: itself. Two days later a 
decision was arrived at that Beria 
would: receive the party and 
that Karstvelishvili would -be de- 
frora the Trans-Caucasus. 

This fact can-be confinned by 
Comrades Mikoyan and Kagano- . 
vich, wh 


happen without me? The country: 


will perish because you do not! 
know how to recognize enemies.” 


The case was. so presented that; 
no one could verify the facts on 


— of trying, 
y contactin those: 


o had made the confessions 


We felt, however, that the case 


than 
personally because they 
ad once treated us. When we ex- 


> e-r oer arr ist 
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ITIES WERE EXILED ANd MISTR would be good if he did it. Every- 
| one ay as ot it, both the 
) e and the party. Even his 
(Continued from Page 6) Ordzhonikidze was always an Stalin’s hand. Especially generous- ports. Everything without the | grandsons will thank  hirn, (Pro- 
were widely known. They date; opponent of Beria, which he told | ly does he endaw himself with! smallest exception is tied t6 his | !onged applause.) | 
back to the time when Comrade; Stalin. Instead of examining this | praises pertaining to his milMary|name. In speaking about the events of 
Sergo [Ordzhonikidze] was active! affair and taking appropriate steps/ genius, to his talent for strategy. And when Stalin himself as-|the October Revolution and about 
in the Trans-Caucasus: Kartvelish-| Stalin allowed the liquidation of| J] will cite one more insertion serts that he himself wrote the! the Civil War, the impression was 
vili was the closest assistant of Ordzhonikidze s brother and ' made by Stalin concerning the|“Short Course of the History of the created that Stalin always played 
Sergo. The unfriendly relationship; brought Ordzhonikidze himself to|/theme of the Stalinist military | A}l-Union Communist Party (Bol- the main role, as if everywhere 


impelled Beria to fabricate a “case” such a state he was forced to shoot} genius. He writes: sheviks),” this calls at least for and always Stalin had suggested to 


against Kartvelishvili. | himself. (Indignation in the hall.)} “The advanced Soviet science amazement. Can a Marxist-Len-|-€min_‘vhat to do and how to do 
It is a characteristic thi.g that; Such was Beria. of war received further develop-!inist thus write about himself,|'t: However, this is slander of 
in this “case” Kartvelishvili was| Beria_ was — by ment at Comrade Stalin’s hanle praising his own person to the Lenin. (Prolonged ' applause.) 
charged with a terroristic ered rl or age ae short ; Comrade Stalin elaborated the! heavens? I will probably not sin against 
against Beria. la ter Stalins death. $s a resull| theory of the permanently operat- Od let us tohe the mate ob tie the- truth when | say that 99 per 


The indictment in the Beria case|of the particularly detailed legal ing factors that decide the issue Stella pelens | (ileveens. Se: a cent of the persons present here 


contains a discussion of his crimes. | proceedings it was established that} of wars, of active defense and the } all : q ‘heard and knew verv liitle about 
yall.) Not.even the Czars created Stalin before the year 1924, while 


things should. however, be; Beria had committed monstrous| laws of co [pe eer aah tae 
Sipps athens | a prizes which they named after Lenin was known to all: he was 


recalled, especially since it is pos- crimes and Beria was shot. _ |fensive, ef the cooperation ‘Sf all tiéninel 

sible that not all delegates to the; The question arises why Beria| services and arms in moder, war-!— aun cessed known to the whole party, to 

congress have read this ea | — pr ns — of oe of the role of big tank masses! THE ANTHEM whole’ nation. from the children 

] wish to recall Beria’ss bestial dis-. sands of Party an viet work-| and air forces in modern war. and ali 7 ,|up to the gravbeards. (‘Tumultuous, 

position of the cases of Kedrov, | ers, was not unmasked during Sta- | of the artillery as the most formid- | 2° mesg recgenines 56 Oe. Se aPplause .) 

Golubiey, and Golubiev:s adopted | jin’s life? He was not unmasked | able of the armed seryices. At the|the Soviet Union wiiels oamenii All this has to be thoroughly 

mother, oo wteee eon —— earlier because he had utilized so § et staves of the war Stalin’s il ‘ sein heen thie Communist |e ised: so that history, literature, 
‘is ' ‘entral Com-) skillf Stalin’ SS@S; -| geni : : . : ine c 

wished to inform the Central Com-; skillfully Stalin’s weaknesses; feed-| genius found the correct preyed! ; itt entailing: ieee the | and the fine arts properly reflect 

fo} 


mittee concerning Beria's treacher-| ing him with suspicions, he assisted | that took account of all the cir- low . Vv. I, Lenin's role and the great 
| following unprecedented praise of | 4 - | 
eeds of our Communist party and 


ous activity. They were shot with- | Sta]in in evervthing and acted with cumstances of the situation. Stalin: 
out any trial and the sentence was, his support. | (Movement in the hall.) Stalin ne a of the Soviet people—the creative 
passed ex-post facto, after the exe) Co pades: The cult of the in-| And further, writes Stalin: ie the seit He eetend = 7, | People. (Applause. ) : 
eon. 7 | ‘dividual acquired such monstrous! “Stalin’s military mastership was! great toil and acts. | Comrades! The eait of the. in- 
COMRADE KEDROV size chiefly because Stalin himself,’ displayed both in defense and of-| In these lines of the anthem »| ee rert coe rs emgrey 

Here is what the old Commu- | using all conceivablé methods, sup-' fense. Comrade Stalin's genius en-!the whole educational directional ' wort C he Mee eBay 
nist, Comrade Kedrov, wrote to! ported the glorification of his own | abled him to divine enemy's plans| and inspirational activity of the! bron i ton Ge = pide , 
the Central Comunttee through! person. This is supported by ane i great Leninist party ascribed tO} int a ) ot - a aga * 
Comrade Andreyev (Comrade An-' erous facts. One of the most char- *Omitted portion of list as:Stalin. This is. of course a clear | y: ns Airy a eo te meg 
drevev was then a Central Com-) acteristic examples of Stalin's self-| found in “A Short Biography,” by | deviation from ' Miaeeisne Smeiadee ae : a “Il ” sa sk 
mittee secretary): glorification and of his lack of even| Joseph Stalin, Moscow: Foreign'a clear debasing and belittling abl ot: ont ein = ae cnt Pe ue 

f am calling to vou for help) elementary modesty is the edition | Language Publishing House, 1949.\ the role of the party. We denuli ania Pca: isa me uf 
froin &gloomy cell of the Lefortov-, of his “Short Biography,” which! P. 89, is as follows: “. . . consisting: add for your information that the! many ‘tana a ‘es batt de 
sky prison, Let my cry ot horror’ was published in 1948. 3 |of Stalin, Molotoy, Kalinin, Voro-| Presidium of the Central Commit- fale « limism ‘one ne 
reach vour ears; do not remain! hie book is an expression of Shilov, Kuibyshev, Frunze. Dzerz-' tee had already peseed a: vous! a “ | ali ceit, . 
deaf, take me under your protec-| the most dissolute flattery, an ex-| hinsky, Kaganovich, Ordzdonik-| 4:,,, cunpesninds Cun euinuelaes ofa . s ve d also hot forget that 
tion; please help remove the anole of making a man into a|#ze, Kirov, Yaroslavsky, Mikoyan,'. jew text of the anthem, which. psec: 0 a. of 
nightmare of miterrogations and , t I t tr f ig hi ° | Andrevev Shvernik Zhadanov:.' ...: » WHE party, Soviet and economie lead- 
show that this is all a mistake. ee re _— Ri aten oo. ¥> will reflect the role of the party.'ers many workers began to work 

: : ‘an infallible sage, “the greatest: yatov and others. '(Loud, prolonged appla se.) yi Sl EE iat: vi ot 

I suffer innocently. Please be-' 1. ler.” “subli trategist of al]/and defeat them. The battles in I ged applause. _, {uncertainly, showed over-cautious- 
believe me. Time will testify to the {20¢T ‘sublime strategist of all) yt oa Sddlte directions) lad’ And was it without Stalin's ness, feared all which was new, 
truth. Tam not an agent-provoca-; Unes lignes Finally n | Soviet brilli 2 | knowledge that any of the largest | feared their own shadows and 
tuer of the Tsarist Okhrana: y| other words could be found with. Ses. al wes aso oat eae shill 7, cuterPrises and towns were named began to show less initiative in 
am not a spv; [am not a member which to. lift Stalin up to the /P , oan sates fe hi Seu" tafter him? Was it without his their work. 
of an anti-Soviet organization of: = as SP atbtonion Whee did thi? suka eee that Stalin monuments | Take, for instance, party anid 

r Stalin’ were erected in the whole country | Soviet resolutions. They were pre- 


heavens. 


whith I am being accused on thei STALIN EDITS : Nee 
ap ug ® : imself, not in his role as a strateg-| “ = | 
neice vis . ' ’ a ie i —these al i ie os  oriesdl ; . 
= a ey pvt Ke ain also) We need not give here examples Re fe in coll, of a pathos || ma bay see poe ge —— pared in a routine manner, often 
wal +¥y +h oO ) “id a ait “‘Covl| of the loathsome adulation fi ing editor. one of the main creators of wat signed we July 2 1951 i ee. | ee considering the concrete 
nah " A at pail old Dole eit | ain ey we need to ry —_ self-adulatory biograhpy.  Testioe of the 1! ae Cena MPN eo ba vor 4 far 7 
. ain > that they all were approved and] gych  comrad oi ae a neers sale ay _ party workers even during the 
free of any stain; I have honestly! edited hy Stalin personally and we Should ' sl cian - a Ministers concerning the erection smallest sessions. read — their 
| ratner say shametul on the Volga-Don Canal of an rel omonge All this produced the 


fought for almost 40 vears in the! ! ane ae 8. 
. oro oy ye nar A lke ane some of them were added in his facts. pressive monument to Stalin. On|. 5 Serena 
and the P ty of tt & own handwriting to the draft text) © And one additional fact from the Sp t 4 of the ¢: } rae d _ formalizing the party 

dd prosperity of the nation. of the Hook. isame “Short Biography” of Stalin. | Pe Oe ee ee oe eee and Soviet work and of bureau 
L ery I, a 62-year-old man, aM’ What did Stalin consider essen-| Ag is known, “The Short rien oi. — making 33 cone of copper cratizing the whole apparatus. 
. ing oy ag ed “ we investiqne: 1.4. write into this book? Did De itiod ie oho 40 tei Comte able tor the construction of;  costin’s. sefictane de wonsides 
ante sa vr tes “Leliade of he want to cool the ardor of his|munist party (Bolsheviks)” wast " ee Gale “a ne h 'life’s realities and the fact that he 
ate c _ ing Th, - ith flatterers who Were, composing his| written by a Commission of the cy Sacel pa eg visit he was not aware of the real state of 
Pp. ‘4 pre i wid bI v4 Short ery: No! He marked} Party Central Committee. alingrad area must have seen the) affairs in the provinces can be il- 
‘i pees STE TK)! NET ICapanle Of the very places where he thought|—— ——- _——-- - huge statue which is being built /justrated by his direction of agri- 
octamer Pg 7 er that the praise of his services was, USE CULT there, and that on a site which. olin: | 
#4 fly on ; a 9 ann | insufficient. This beok, parenthetically, was hardly any people frequent. Huge All those who iuterested them- 
: hy ead : agg ail argon Here are some examples char-| also permeated with the cult of the, 5¥™S were spent to build it at a) cen a little in the national 
.3 ve «ht A pai corgps 'd harden, | acterizing Stalin’s activity, added: individual and was written by a/time when people of this area hadi. eo cay the difficult situation 
-_ picturing me as a ~ Oe te Miele cn hand: designated group ih euitienes This lived since the war in huts. Con- agriculture, buble neve 
Te Dias ‘ mr ae ae | ane are “In this fight against the skep-|fact was reflected in the following! Sider yourself, was Stalin right | sen noted i Did’ aaa Stalin 
B, a. 7 vrwggrt ae ehat 3)? and capitulators, the Trotsky-| formulation on the proof copy of when he wrote in his biography | ahouwt tis? Yoo. we Mane iie:. hut 
ged i. ark | au ae . jg) ites Zinovievites, Bukharinites and} the “Short Biography of Stalin”: that . » « he did not allow in he did not suppo: + a Mle? he. 
8 Pam gaat oh 1 t ] oo *| Kamenevites, there was definitely) A Commission of the Central | Himself ee ae ass: shadow Ot | couse Stalin never travéled uny- 
i wy - > : a. eae son welded together, after Lenin's Committee, all-Union Communist  COnces®, pride, gl self-adoration?” |) ore did not meet citv aru) pe. 
o = ag rs } rage veg ab death, that leading core of the party (Bolsheviks), under the direc- At the same time Stalin Zave reactive farm works te aa nok 
But Lt ubelels- ‘ney. We Sie: party ...° that upheld the great|tion of Comrade Stalin and with) P roots of his lack of syria fOr | now the actual sitvation-in the 
tdi aif salt ran hastil banner of Lenin, rallied the party! his most: active personal participa- Lenin s memory, It is not a co- provinces 
not divert from myselt the hasttlv behind Lenin's  behests, and|tion, has prepared a “Short Course incidence that, despite the decision |" yy. Loew the cd Rieti 
approaching new and powerful), Re , gang, han 30 e knew the country and ag 
ble ‘dn | |brought the Soviet people into the! of the istury of the All-Union; ‘sen, more than years ago 00 | asBeesee daly. free Glee Deed these 
7 .,.| broad road of. industrializing the| Communist party (Bolsheviks).” ° | build a Palace of Soviets as a mon- | 
Everything, however, has its a ee ea : pee # , : films had dressed up and beauti- 
“ae : ; country and collectivizing the rural But eventhis phrase did not satis-| ument to \ ladimir Ilyich, this pal- ots Span et i? 
limits. My torture has reached the | hw : i ~~ \fied the -existing situation m agri 
i, Oty heblth ic teoken my | economy. The leader of this core! fy Stalin: the following sentence | ace was not built, its construction culture 
Th tT  ? |and the guiding force of the party| replaced it in the final version of|was always postponed, and the; yy... gy] 0 pictured coll 
strength and my energy are wan- : ay’ - : rear Many films so pictured collec- 
at tie end is drawing near. To| and the state was Comrade Stalin. *| the “Short Biography”: | project allowed to lapse. tive farm life that thectenies were 
die re ded Thus writes Stalin himself!| In 1938 appeared. the book,| We cannot forget to recall the|; Wading f she. walnut tisk 
in a Soviet prison, Dran as Then he adds: “Hj f P <a . : . | , enaing frem te weigh OF turKe 
r eG | Ee. S: istory of the All-Union Com-! Soviet Government resolution of | ident] li 
a vile traitor to the fatherland—|~  « Shea bili tl iy “peat Arne aa, }eys and geese. Evieently Statin 
: f Although he perform is |munist party (Bolsheviks), Short Aug. 14, 1925 concerning “the th tt RE: 1 
what can be more monstrous for baa: df leacler of the narty end: IC T aiiitiias tone ade Statin | foumdi of . Leol : coe gal ought that it was actually so. 
party ourse,” written by Comrade Stalin | founding’ of Lenin prizes for u- | Valdimir Ilyich Lenin looked at 


an honest man. And how monstr- — ' 
cigar . | the people with consummate |and approved by a commission of} cational work.” This resolution was’. 
~ a oo ni oregon ee omega skill and enjoyed the unreserved | the Contre! Committee, All-Union! published in the press, but until a green am vg nega 
Mol NO This will my A happen: support of the entire Soviet peo- |Communist party (Bolsheviks). Can} this day there are no Lenin prizes. am él coax alan sce ofte 
Ti tiennt bet c Satieor the ple, Stalin never allowed his | one add anything more? (Animation| This, too, should be corrected. pt poe re 6 oniiie he 
rt the Soviet Government, work to be marred by the slight- | in the hall). (Tumultuous, prolonged applause.) oes pes il} : aa t 7. ith 
pe “he P le” ie Rial LP. est hint of vanity, conceit or As you see, a surprising meta-| During Stalin's life, «hoe to th to visit villages and talk wh 
Beri oo ie ‘thi tee ‘! self-adulation.” -|morphosis changed the work creat-;|known methods which I have pA spa “7 
: abl arog 84 I “ Aa ial ‘Where and when could a Jeader|ed by a group into a book written! mentioned, and quoting facts, for h talin separatec UIRSE rom 
esi eager + oly Petberne std “tt \so praise himself? Is this worthy; by Stalin. It is not necessary tojinstance, from the “Short Bio- - iy? - dal we sarah 
comm that Si gener, fc ering | of a leader of the Marxist-Leninist|state how and why this metamor-| graphy” of Stalin—all events were where. I ae: ee ag 
examination, without any fou! rant-/ +1562 No, Precisely against this did| phosis took place, explained as if Lenin played only The last time he visited a village 
ings, without any anger and with-| yary and Engels take such a strong} A pertinent question comes to/a secondary role, even during the'“% January, 1928, when | 
out the fearful tortures, it would position, “This also was always|our mind: If Stalin is the author | October Socialist Revolution. In visited Siberia in connection with 
be easy to prove the baselessness of! sharply condemried . by Vladimir| of this book, why did he need to|many films and in many literary |8"4!" deliveries. How then could 
the char es. I believe deeply that. ilyich Lenin. | praise the person of Stalin sO much | works, the figure of Lenin was in- he have mnown the situation in the 
truth and justice will triumph. I! “Jn the draft text of his book|and to transform the whole post-| correctly presented and in admis-| Provinces: 
believe. I believe. _ |appeared the following sentence:| October historical period of our!sably depreciated. And when he wee auee told 
The old Bolshevik, Comrade Ke-| “Stalin is the Lenin of today.” | glorious Communist party solely in-| Stalin loved to see the film, during a discussion that eur sit- 
drov, was found innocent by the) This sentence appeared to Stalin) to an action of “the Stalin genius?”|“The Unforgettable Year of 1919,” uation on the land was a difficult 
Military Collegium. But despite 'to be too weak, so in his own| \Did this book properly refleet the! in which he was shown on the|¢ and that the situation of cat- 
this, he was shot at Berias order. , handwriting he changed it to read: efforts of the party in the Socialist steps of an armored train and de breeding and meat production 
ndignation in the hall.) | “Stalin is the worthy continuer| transformation of the country, in| where he was practically van-| 4 especially bad, a comniission 
Beria also handled cruelly the of Lenin's work, or, as it is said|the construction of Socialist so- | quishing the foe with his own|Was formed which was charged 
family of Comrade Ordzhonikidze. | in our party, Stalin is the Lenin|ciety, in the industrialization and|sabre. Let Kliment Yefremovich with the preparation uf a resolu- 
a Because Ordzhonikidze had| of today.” You see how well it is|collectivization of the country, and | [Voroshilov}], our dear friend, find|tion called, “Means toward further 
tried to ous Beria from realiz-| said, not by the nation but by|also other steps taken by the party|the necessary. courage and write development of animal breeding 
ing his shameful plans. Beria had | Stalin himself. which undeviatingly traveled the/ the truth about Stalin; after all, he |i Kolkhozes and Sovkhozes. We 
cleared from his way all persons} It is possible to give manv such| path outlined by Lenin? This book | knows how Stalin had fought. It worked out this project. 
who could possibly interfere with | self-praising appraisals written. into} speaks principally, about Stalin, | will be difficult for Comrade Yoro-| , Of course, our proposals of that 
hin. : lsbeul ke a . y 1 : Con . 


self- 
‘ : : ) | | Ss © A: / 7 i*f 
2 ae oR eae Sa I the’ draft text. of that bogk in! : peeches, abbut. his ke-'shilov te .undextake this,; but “it. . (Contmued on Page 
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In the situation which then pre-/of some bascless charges. It fs not/dividual is manifested also in this. 


STALIN IGNORED WARNINGS vailed I have talked often with|excluded that had Stalin remained| way. | 
— Tanga on scope por at = helm for another several} We should in all egret 
; 1 that the Soviet, Zuce when wo two were traveling|}months, Comrades Molotov andjsider the question of the cult 0 
(Continued from Page 7) ot _— = ae because of the! ina car, he said: “It has happened} Mikoyan would probably have not|the individual. We cannot let this 
time did not contain all possibili-| 2 f th masses that his-| Sometimes that a man goes to/delivered any speeches at this con-|matter get out of the party, es 
ties, but we did charter ways in separ ail = the millions and Stalin on his invitation as a friend.| gress. | cially not to the press. It is i 
which animal breeding on the| tory e milli # scale (And when he sits with Stalin, he} Stalin evidently had plans ~to|this reason that we are considering 
Kolkhozes and Sovkl.ozes . would) tens © oes vengetis - ie ' does not know where he will be|finish off the old members of the|it here at a closed Congress ses- ~ 
be raised. We had proposed then' Our historical victories were we sent next, home or to jail.” Political Bureau. He often stated|sion. We should knew the limits; 
to raise the prices of such pro-|tained thanks to the Organmasons! it is clear’ that such conditions |that Political Bureau members|we should not give ammunition 
ducts to create material incentives work of the party, to the ge put every member of the Political}should be replaced by new ones, |to the enemy; we should not wash 
for the Kolkhoz, M.T.S. and Sovk-|provincial organizations, and t0! Bureau in a very difficult situation.| His roposal, after the Nine- our dirty linen before their eyes. 
hoz workers in the development of the self-sacrificing work of our! And when we also consider the teenth Ennis concerting Racal I think that the delegates the 
cattle breeding. But our project/great nation. These victories nid | fac! that in the last years of the) lection of twenty-five persons:to the| Congress will understand and as- 
was not accepted and in February,/the result of the great drive and! tral Committee plenary ses-|Central Committee Presidium, was sess properly all these proposals. 
1953, was laid aside entirely. activity of the nation and of the) ion, were not convened and that!aimed at the removal of the old|(Tumultuous applause. 
What is more, while reviewing] Party as a whole; they are es | the sessions of the Political Bureau| Political Bureau members and the|u.,..,.,+ ~ 
this project Stalin proposed that all the fruit of the leadership ©) occurred only oceasionally, from] bringing in of less experienced per- PROPOSAL , 
the taxes paid by the Kolkhozesj Stalin, as the situation was rt time to time, then we will under-| sons so that these would extol him Comrades: We must abolish the 
and by the Kolkhoz workers tured during the period of the cult! sand how difficult it was for any|in all sorts of ways. cult of the individual decisively, 
should be raised by 40,000,000-) of the individual. member of the Political Bureau} We can assume that this was also) nce and for all; we must draw the 
000 rubles. Accordigg to him the| If we are to consider this mat-)to take a stand against one or an-|a design for the future annihilation | Propet conclusions concerning both 
a pom are well off and the Kolk-|ter as Marxists and as Leninists,| other injust or improper procedure,|of the old Political Bureau mem-| ideological-theoretical and practical 


oz worker would need to. sell| then we have to state unequivocal-! against serious errors and short-|bers and in this way a cover for all| Work. 
It is necessary for this purpose: 


First, in a Bolshevik manner to 


only one more chicken to pay his|ly that the leadership practice} comings in the practices of leader-|shameful acts of Stalin, acts which 
tax in full. which came into —s during the} ship. we are now considering. 7 

Jinagine what this meant. Cer-|last years of Stalin’s lite became a! As we have already shown,| Comrades! In order not to repeat condemn and to eradicate the cult 
tainly 40,000,000,000 rubles is ajserious obstacle in th: path of So-' many decisions were taken either) errors of the past, the Central Com- of the individual as alien to Marx- , 


sum which the Kolkholz workers] viet social development. {by one person or-in a roundabout mittee has declared itself oe ae _ on —— 
| | Wi 16 principles rty : 


did not realize for all the products Stalin often failed for months to! way, without collective discussions. | against the cult of the individua , 
which they sald to the CGovern- take up some unusually im rtant; The sad fate of Political Bureau We consider that Stalin Was e@xCeS- ership an the norms 0 — life, 
ment. In 1952, for instance, the! problems concerning the \ fe of | member, Comrade Voznesensky,| sively extolled. However, in the and to fight inexorably all attempts 
Kolkhozes and the Kolkhoz work-| the party and of the state whose who fell victim to Stalin's repres-| past Stalin doubtlessly performed | #* bringing back this practice in 
ers received 26,280 ,000,000 rubles solution could not be postponed. | S$1ONs, 18 known to all. It is a char- great services to the party, to the one form or another. P 
for all their products delivered and! During Stalin’s leadership our|acteristio thing that the decision] working class and to the interna-) To return to and ore 8 463 
sold to the Government. ppacetal relations with other na-|to remove him from the Political| tional workers’ movement. tice in all our ideological work 
Did Stalin’s position then rest) tions were often threatened, be-| Bureau was never discussed but] _ This question is complicated by the most important theses of Marx- 
on data of any sort whatever? Of! cause one-man decisions could) was reached in a devious fashion.| the fact that all this that we have ne egos SCICNCE oe the A eed 
course not. cause and often did cause, great: In the same way Came the decision just discussed was done during pes pen Barras a 


In such cases facts and figures complications. concerning the removal of Kuz- Stalin's life under his leadership} 4% * : 
did not interest him. If Stalin — severe teeeny netsov and Rodionov from their and with his concurrence; here Sta- a of humanity, about 
the decisive role of the Marxist 


anything, it meant it was so—after| MADE PROGRESS posts. lin was convinced that this was 
all, he was a “genius” and a genius} In the last years, when we! Thv importance of the Central| necessary for: the defense of the eerty in re revolutionary fight for 
does not need to count, he only| managed to free ourselves of the| Committee’s Political Bureau was| interests of the working classes trans a of society, about 
needs to look*and can immediately] harmful practice of the cult of the| reduced and its work was disor-| against the plotting of the enemies the victory of communism. _ 
tell how it should be. When he} individual and took several proper! ganized by the creation within the| 294 against the attack of the im- f In this Pees nso we will be 
expresses his opinion, everyone has’ steps in the sphere of internal andj Political Bureau of various com-| Per ialist camp. ss a fo a h NM; rk ~ par 
to repeat it and to admire his wis-| external policies, everyone saw, missions—the so-called “quintets,~ He saw this from the emt of pes ecsee i a ' eh ain del 
dom. how activity grew before their; “sextets,” “septets” and “novena-|the interest of the working class, ‘ al pee om vate ee 
THE TAX very eyes, how the creative activity ries.” Here is, for instance, a res- . op yee of the yee ng Louis mer she cull aide: individual in 
Ea ag SR? PSS of the broad working masses de-' olution of the Political Bureau of nt ype cm oF the Mee the sphere of history, philosophy, 
tained in the proposal to raise the veloped, how favorably all this Oct. 3, 1946: cannot sa =a re aaa i economy and of other sciences, as 
avricultural tax by 40,000,000,000 acted upon the development of 00 Stalin's Proposal: el al y ddy d " “He | well ac! is: Cheeeeeiane anal tha Qn 
rubles? None, absolutely none, be- vasa and of culture. (Ap-| “I. The Political Bureau Com- wr a cor this cer he done! arts: It is especially necessary that 
cause the proposal was not based piause.) ‘mission for Foreign Affairs (“Sex- in the interest of th ty; of the|in the immediate future we com- 
on an: actual assessment of the|.,20™@ Comrades may ask us:' tet”) is to concern itself in the fu- Li a ae prods f| pile a serious text-book of the his- 
situation but on the fantastic ideas — a the members of the ture, in addition to foreign affairs, to aes a the ‘roan tory of our party which will be 
of a person divorced from reality. Cc tical Bureau of the Central‘ also with matters of internal con- gains. In this lies the whole trag-| ¢dited in accordance with scientific 
We are currently beginning sewed Radeon ye an ged ." domestic rT edyl Marxist objectivism, a textbook of 
slowly to work our way out of a a ge — - 2. The Sextet is to add to i : the history of Soviet society, a book 
difficult agricultural situation. The ast in time? And why ‘roster the Chairman of the State CITY NAMES pertaining to the events of the 
speeches of the delegates to the|* —~ of done only now? _, |€ommission of Economic Planning| Comrades! Lenin had _ often|civil war and the great patriotic 
Twentieth Congress please us all. h “8 ° a we have to consider! of the USSR, Comrade Voznesen- stressed that. modesty is an abso-| War. 
We are glad that many delegates 04 fact that the members of the ' sky, and is to be known as a Sep- Jutely integral part of a real Bol-| _ Secondly, to continue systematic- 
deliver speeches, that there are ‘ itical Burau viewed these mat- tet. shevik. Lenin himself was the liv-| ally and consistently the work done 
conditions for the fulfillment of the| ‘'s in a different way at different; “Signed: Secretary of the Cen- ing personification of the greatest) by the party's Central Committee 
a, < sg aba, nam ~ ee boekoed sae many of them) tral Comn.ittee, J. Stalin.” modesty. We cannot say that we| during the last years, a work char- 
wisbandry,. not during the peri 


—_— - -~ —_ eo. 


wh zt gla pp soe What a terminology of a card|have been following this Leninist! acterized by minute observation in 
of five years, but within two to palpi ee 3 S rongest | player! (Laughter in the hall.) It'example in all respects. It is;all party organizations, from the 
three years. We are certain that oe ull 7 ge strength | jg clear that the creation within' enough to point out that many bottom to the top, of the Leninist 
the commitments of the new Five- o> theater greatly ad uenced the the Political Bureau of this type of} towns, factories and industrial one! principles of arty leadership, 
Year Plan will be accomplished It i L et ae | commissions—“quintets,” “sextets,”| terprises, Kolkhozes and Sovkhozes, characterized, above all, by the 
successfully. (Prolonged applause.) Seles q yore that — after jand “novenaries, —was against the, Soviet institutions and cultural in- main principle of collective lead- 
Comrades! ]f we sharply criti- first $ deatn, we ly during the | principle of collective leadership.| stitutions have been referred to!ership, characterized by the ob- 
cizs today the cult of the indivi- Leni years, ae fought for! The result of this. was that some} by us with a title—if I may ex ress | seryation of the norms of party life 
dual which was so widespread ocermeseagl a. ese the enemies of members of the Political Bureau] it so—of private property of the| described in the statutes of our 
during Stalin’s life and if we speak od ae and Against those were in this way kept away from|names of these or those govern-| party, and finally, characterized ~ 
about the many papaive pheno- ince x : a | with | participation in reaching the most! ment or party leaders who were} the wide practice of criticism a 
mena generated by this cult which eas re the party, with its: important state matters. | still active and in good health.! self-criticism. 
is sO alien tn the spirit of Marx- ae ‘ -Ommittee * the head, One of the oldest members of Many of us participated in the ac- Thirdly, to restore completely 
isin-Leninism, Variops rsons may of Socialist i a e the work | our varty, Kliment Yefremovich tion of assigning Our names to va- the Leninist principles of Soviet 
ask: How coyld it be? — Stalin sides is r ustrialization of the ‘Voroshilov, found himself in an al-| rious towns, districts, factories and | Socialist democracy, expressed in 
headed the party and the country oo > gn reg hindst impossible situation. For sev- kolkhozes. We must correct this. the Constitution of the Soviet 
for 30 years and many victories popularit po a — great eral years he was actually depriv-| (Applause). Union, to fight willfulness of indi- 
were gained during his lifetime. | FP = ae BY an one. ed of the right of participation in| But this should be done calmly| viduals abusing their power., The 
Can we deny this? In my qpinion, | ren ote Fa — those who) political. Bureau sessions. Stalin| and slowly. The Central Commit- evil caused by acts violating rev- 
the question can be asked in this | “ete a bani oo paourmpdd “a 4 forbade him to attend the Politica] | tee will discuss this matter and|olutionary Socialist legality which 
manner only. by rei who ars | had ay tee nine -scage™ comer it) Bureau sessions and to receive! consider it carefully to prevent er- have accumulated during a long 
blinded and es ree’ ape ites soi aan atthe a l€V-! documents. When the Politica]| Tors and EXCESSES. I can remember time as a result of the negative 
by the cult of the individual, only orange 8 ee € bourgeois Bureau was in session and Com-|how the Ukraine learned about} influence of the cult of the indi- 
ly those who do not understand oe re 4 - This fight was indis-| 44, Voroshilov heard about it, he| Kosior’s arrest. The Kiev radio| vidual has to be completely cor- 
one: rl A om i nee rong Stalin, abusing telephoned each time and asked = os Radi "ti ie onl mp yg ! The twentieth | 
tho do vi eer ye le. Pl é Len-| his power more and more began whether he would be allowed to K ior.” mi a ‘aa oo “7 of the i Saiaata ? rape 
ae canner. the role of the party (to fight eminent party and Nin attend. Sometimes Stalin permit- as a ie -” sa ay the a Se Seti v or bard te 
and of the nation in the develop. | ment leaders and | to use terroristic tec’ it, but always showed his dis- - ig ve cg a: ue. cual with a ot Pricacener the er . ble 
ment of the Soviet society. methods against honest Soviet vali thet pcaona.*~ had | ned to unity of our party, its ph 
The Socialist revolution was at- og As we have already shown, VOROSHILOV Kosior, that he probably had been| around the Central Committee, its 
tained by the working class and | Stalin thus handled such eminent Because ot his extreme suspicion, | arrested. resolute will to accomplish the 
by the poor peasan with the| Party and barge leaders as' Stalin toyed hlso with the absurd} Thus, if today we begin to re-| great task of building communism. 


partial support of middle - class|Kosior, Rudzutak, Eike, Postyshev! and ridiculous suspicion that Voro-| move the signs everywhere and to|(Tumultuous applauce.) And the 
peasants. It was attained by the|and many others. shiloy was an_ English agent. 


| satisfaction. 


change names, people will think,| fact that we-present in all their 


ow under the leadership of the Attempts to oppose groundless | (Laughter in the hall.) It’s true, an} that these comrades in whose honor | ramifications the basic problems of 
olshevik party. _ Lenin's great | Suspicious and charges resulted in; English agent. A special tapping| the given enterprises, kolkhozes or| overcoming the cult of the indi- 
service consisted of the fact that the opponent falling victim of the! device was installed in his home to! cities are named, also met some! vidual which is alien to Marxism- 
he created a militant party of the|Tepression. This characterized the’ Jisten to what was said there. (In-| bad fate and that they have also} Leninism, as well as the problem 
working class, but he was armed fall of Comrade P ostyshev. dignation in the hall.) been arrested. (Animation in the; of liquidating its burdensome con- ~ 
with Marxist understanding of the In one of his speeches Stalin} By unilateral decision Stalin had | hall.) sequences, is an evidence of the 
laws of social development and expressed his dissatisfaction with! also separated one other man from| How is the authority and the im-| great moral and political strength 
with the science of proletarian Postyshev and asked him, “What) the work of the: Political Bureau—| portance of this or that leader} ofeur Party. (Prolonged applause.) 
victory in_ the fight with capital-| are you actually? Andrei Andreyevich Andreyev.| judged? On the basis of how many} We are absolutely certain that 
ism, and he steeled this party in Postyshevy answered clearly, “I| This was one of the most unbridled! towns, industrial enterprises and|our party, armed with the his- 
the crucible of revolutionary strug-|}4mM a Bolshevik, Comrade Staliré,' acts of willfulness. factories, kholkhozes and sovkhozes | torical resolutions of the twentieth 
gle of the masses of the people. | a Bolshevik. Let us consider the first Central|carry his name. Is it not about} congress, will lead the Soviet peo- 
Durin this fight the party con- _ This assertion was at first con-| Committee Plenum after the Nine-| time that we eliminate this “private| ple along the Leninist path to new 
sistently defended the interests of| sidered to show a lack of respect | teenth Party Congress when Stalin, —— and “nationalize” the fac-| successes, to new victories (Tumul- 
the people, became its experienced | for Stalin; later it was considered|in his talk at the plenum, charac-| tories, the industrial enterprises, the | tuous, prolonged applause.) . 
leader, and led the working masses|a harmful act and consequently | terized Vyacheslav Mikhailovich|kolkhozes and the Sovkhozes?} - Long live the victorious banner 
to power, to the creation of the!resulted in Postyshev’s annihilation| Molotov and Anastas Ivanovich| (Laughter, applause, voices: “That|of our party—Leninism! (Tumul- 
first Socialist state. : --. ,4,and branding without any~-reason| Mikoyan and ‘suggested that these/is right.” is_will benefit our) tuous, prolonged applause ending 
Kou. remember .well the~ wise| ag a “people’s-enemy.” - +! +> ' old workers of our party were guilty! cause. After all the cult of thé’in- id ‘ovation. rise. 
RAP wR yt be NE Ge apg Oy CG Oty ie 5H ee'e, Rots Sitters We vik Mtl BateS, 3 ae ” Y: . oe Owe pane: a... THOS. WS 
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Why Not Polio Shots for All? 


$= = (Continued from Page 1) 


safety control and, it is said, 
the vaccine is now so safeguard- 
ed that both the Public Health 
Service and the polio founda- 
tions urge vaccinations right 
through the summer. It was not 
that wav at the outset and the 
fact that it is no longer that 
way is a big advance. 

In considering what has hap- 
pened to date, many parents are 
disturbed by several factors be- 
yond the inability to have manu- 
factured enough vaccine. Even 
that which came out of labora- 
tories has failed to reach as 
many children as it could have. 

It is common knowledge that 
moneyed families have been able 
to get a supply. It is common 
knowledge, too, that many plhiy- 
sicians oppose the free distribu- 
tion of the vaccine, in- clinics 
and schools. The episode in 
New Jersey is a vivid and shock- 
ing case in point: doubtless it 
was duplicated many — places 
throughout the mation. 

& 


THE MONMOUTH County 
Medical Society announced. sev- 
eral weeks ago that it “does not 
approve of clinics open to 
everyone.” Most of us agree 
heartily with Township Health 
Officer John E. Cherel who call- 
ed that a “pretty rotten” atti- 
tude. 

“I think it's deplorable © to 
deprive children and pregnant 
women of the shots just because 
the doctors want to make a few 
bucks,” he said. Most of us 
would agree heartily with Paul 
Krebs, president of the New Jer- 


Steelworkers Strike— 


IVE Signs New Pact 

Local 1833, CIO Steelworkers. 
representing some 2,200 workers 
in the Newark, East Orange and 
Harrison plants of the Worthing- 
ton Corp., went on strike last week. 
Chief issue is length of contract 
and wages. The company wants 
a three year pact although only 
Wages are supposed to be distuss- 
ed under the reopener in the pres-| 
ent pact. | | 

A three year contract was sign- 
ed at Otis Elevator, Harrbon by 
Locals 489 and 490, IVE. ‘About 


],800 workers are involved. A nine 
and one-half percent wage increase | 
is spread over the three year pe-, 


riod. The pact calls for improved | 


life insurance and hospitalization 


sey State CIO who declared 
that the $15 to $21 fee for the 
three-shot Salk vaccine series is 
“criminal and outlandish.” 


In neighboring Mercer 
County, the combined strength 
of the trade-unions succeeded in 
smashing the roadblocks and 
got 10,000 unprotected children 
their first polio injections, tree, 
before the school term = ends. 
Public pressure has obliged the 
county medical society to re- 
verse itself, 

Townships surrounding Tren- 
ton—those of Hamilton and 
Ewing—have overridden the re- 
fusal of the medical society 
members in Trenton and Prince- 
ton to give shots at the free 
clinics. Four Newark doctors 
were enlisted and the Salk 
clinics went to work. The state- 
ment of Hamilton Township 


~ health officer Herman Lavan was 


heartening: “Parents from Sin- 
gapore to Timbuktoo can bring 
their children here for Salk vac- 
cine . . . and well give it to 
them.” 


Nor is it accidental that, 
since the public uproar, the 
Bureau of Preventive Diseases in 
New York City, this week, an- 
nounced that the vaccine is now 
being produced at such an in- 
creased rate that every child up 
to 15 will be inoculated before 
the polio season starts. Since 
75 percent of all polio cases 
occurs in children up to. the 
age of 15 it is expected that the 
outbreak of the disease here 
will be sharply reduced this 


summer. 
® 


SO THE PICTURE is mixed. 
I think it must be registered 
that Canada fared better, for 
its Government promptly took 
over the production and dis- 
tribution of the vaccine. 


Here, where a great Ameri- 
can discovered the boon, and 
who refused a moneyed com- 
pensation for it, we have not 
done as well. Our performanoe 
would doubtless have been better 
had our government accepted 
its responsibility, as so many 
Americans wish it had. 

Our science discovered a 
blessing to mankind, but as is 
the case of so many blessings, 


we have not evolved a blessed. 


system of distribution. That will 
be guaranteed when a people's 
government is in charge, -re- 
sponding to the people's needs. 
If this is the argument for so- 
cialism, when all boons_ will 
be in the control of those who 
produce all goods, I mean it 
to be so. 


This matter that involves the 


. | 
benefits, Xmas. eve as a holiday.; well-being of every child is a 


and improved vaca 
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CIRCULATION DRIVE 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Communist Party will conduct 
through our pages for the next 
couple of months. 

But we can make our contri- 
bution only if we can continue 
to appear, and if we are read 
more widely. We must sav that 
“right now, the situation is not a 
happy one. We are dependent 
for existence upon the $100,000 
fund campaign now being con- 
ducted by the Emergeney Com- 
mittee for a Free Press, which 
came to our aid with the raid 
by the Treasury Department. 


tion schedule.' good case in point. 


eee ee 


Only about half has been raised, 
and our existence is precarious 
indeed. 

Circulation-wise, we continue 
in the doldrums. Yeé& there are 
surely thousands of progressive- 
minded Americans who are trou- 
bled by events, anxious to know 
what we have to say; but are not 
getting our paper. This goes for 
the Daily Worker, as well as 
The Worker. 

This- is a good time to find 
the means of getting eur paper 
to them. | 

Here is how we stand circula-: 
tionwise, as of last Wednesday: 
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By WILLIAM ALLAN 


bullets of an assassin, dying instantly. He was murdered in 
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Some Questions on the Murder 


Of Polish- American Editor 


DETROIT.—On the night of May 31 in New York between the hours of 8 and 9:30, 
Tom Dombrowski, editor of the Polish-Labor Weekly, Glos oe was cut down by the 


the Polonia Club, shortly after 


extending a welcome to a group of | —— 
excursionists recently returned from’ DOMBROWSKI was under con- 
Poland. Also killed was the pres- stant survelliance since 1951.’ Who 
ident of the Polonia Club, Frank tailed him? Fred Cook, special 
Grodzki. Another member of the!agent of the FBI. On one occasion 
audience was wounded. ‘Cook offered Dombrowski, $5,000 

The two assassins who came to become an_ informer. Dom- 


there as holdup men, escaped and | browski brushed him aside and 

30 dicks from the New York po- Walked on. 

lice department claim “not a clue”! When Dombrowski's_ divorced 

has been found, |wife sought a passport to go to 
Well, here are some facts the Sweden, Cook again was around 


ioffering to intervene and get her 


cops should sink their: teeth into: : 
that might give some eds rw se ha esas if Dombrowski would 
in turn mabe lead to other things. °*SO™® 8! informer. 

‘| Another time when Dombrow- 

In this’ country there are 1% ski's youngster was badly burned 
million stateless people, known asiang he was faced with: -sastiieel 
“DP's” among whom are many who! expenses, Cook again appeared and 
either were or were associated with| offered $1,000 to cover the med- 
the Nazi assassins, the gas oven! joa) expenses. 
operators, the concentration camp | No ee than Mav 26. six days 
murderers. Many of them “live”! before Dombrowski was  assassin- 
only for the day when World War ated. at the U. S. Postoffice on 
Ii will break out against the 50-' Grand Boulevard in Detroit Dom- 
cialist lands, one of which is Po- hrowski was approached by two 
land. ‘friends of Cook and again asked 

The man assassinated in New if he would become an informer. 
York, Tom Dombrowski, was prob-| *Dombrowski was followed con- 
ably one of the best known, most|stantly. Cars of the FBI with ra- 
articulate spokesman against World!dio, and two-way communication 
WH III. He fought for Polish-|equipment were always in the 
American relations, peaceful co- 
existence, for trade, not war and 
killing. 

He felt so keenly about it, that|sendotf 
he personally organized this excur-| The FB 
sion to Poland of 48 people andjcar. ‘They lifted the passport of 
was in the process of he oo to/the leader of the excursion, Mr. 
plan more excursions of Polish-' 


Nowaski. 
Americans. 


=. When the excursion returned on 
RESULTS OF N.Y. PRIMARY 


— 

| hen the delegation of workers 
‘left for Poland April 5 there was a 
gama at the Polonia Club. 


(Continued from Page 4) 


of thé people forced the Dem-: 
ocratiq machine to dump Rep. 
James’ G. Donovan, reactionary 
Democrat, and to name Santan- 
gelo. 

He was actually the candidate of 
a popular coalition. His vote of 
9.522 was nearly double the com- 
bined vote of his two opponents, 
Rep. Donovan and Casper H. 
Citron, an independent Democrat. 

In Westchester’s 27th district, 
an insurgent Republican, Christian 
Ambruster, alhost upset arch-re- 
actionary Rep. Ralph Gwin, who 
had the backing of the GOP ma- 


[a rallying 
gro, liber and civic 
throughout the state. Several con- 
gressional /seats are also in the 
doubtful / category, and will be 
centers of hard nolitical battling. 


_ for labor, Ne- 
a 


THE NEW AFL-CIO build- 
ing was opened last Monday ia 
Washington. President Eisen- 
hower headed the dedication 
ceremonies. The eight-story ul- 
tra-modern building cost $4 mil- 
lion. Its — lobby fea- 


tures a mural feet long and 


was parked outside’ in a 


forces 


Mav 31 at the French Line Pier 
in New York, from 10 a.m. to 
1 p.m. FBI agents swarmed all 
over and the survelliance continued 
into the evening at the welcoming 
home party, at the Polonia club. 

At the welcoming party) were 
itwo representatives of the Polish 
'Embassy, Euzebiusz Chvla and 


Sykotus Olesik. Its no secret. thiity 


‘all Embassy officials from Socialist 
‘countries are under FBI scrutitiy 
‘whenever they leave Washiygton 
‘to go anywhere in the Knited 
States. , 

EVERYONE KNOWS that cops 
‘are trained ot tell the dillerence 
ibetween the backfire of a car and 
‘a pistol shot. They are. trained 
to act immediately if they see a 
man run dow the street with a 
gun in his hyd. 

It was a Warm summer eveuing, 
the night of May 31, when Tein 
Dombrowski was murdered, win- 
dows wére open and the shots were 
heard, 

Where were the FBI agents who 
had never been far away from this 
man for so many vears? Where 


borhood of his modest home.|/~were the FBI agents who always 


tail Embassy officials. Where was 
the FBI “stake-out” on Polonia 
Hal], where the party was taking 
place? 

} Until the aforementioned = facts 
are explained by the authorities, 
no one can be satisfied that it was 
just “a stickup.” 


——— eee — _ 


. = 
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from ancient days to todav. 
*® 


A LABOR FBI has been call- 
ed for by Alex Rose, president 
of the. Hat, Cap and Millinery 
Unien. Purpose would be to 
fight racketeering, he said to his 
union’s convention in New York. 
Rose indicated that government 
agencies could not do the job, 
and said he was afraid they 
might degenerate into fishing 
expeditions and smear campaigns 
against the labor movement. 


* 


MATHEW WOLL, for two 
enerations a chief spokesman 
for the most conservative groups 
wihin the American labor move- 
ment, is dead. He was 76 when 


chine. Gwinn, facing /his first 
primary contest since his election 
in 1944; won by about 1,500 votes: 
out of 25,000 cast. Ambruster ran 
on a_ pro-Eisenhower | platform. 
Gwinn is a McCarthy backer. 

Ip Westchester’s 26th district, 
the GOP designee, Edwin Dooley, 
won nomination over two other 
candidates for the seat vacated by 
Rep. Ralph Gamble. Dooley also. 


ran on @& pro-Eisenhower platform. | 
One of his two opponents, Ben- 
jamin Nields, was considered the 
nominee of the extreme right in 
the GOP. He ran last. 

The major attempt to win a 
state senate seat in the same area 
for a Negro also tailed when State 
/Seyator Walter E. Cooke, the ma- 
chine designee, turned. back the 
bid of Winston Craig in the Dem- 
ocratic 11th senate district primary. 

The primary results, and. the 
success of the Democratic machine 
in throwing Negro insurgents off 
the primary ballots, has eliminated 
all chance to gain additional Ne- 
gro legislative representation from 
New York City this year. Upstate, 
however, there is still a chance to| 
elect a Negre assemblyman 
November. In Buffalo's third dis- 
triet, the Democrats have named 
former City Councilman Leand 
Jones as their nominee. Unoppos- 
ed in the primary, he faces a hard 
election battle against GOP as- 
sembly man 


conferences with the union in New 
York. ‘Their immediate reply or 
counterproposals as Worker press 
time were not yet known, but the! 
‘showdown stage of the tatks will 
probably .be reached some days or. 
even hours before the June 30 
midnight deadline. | 
| . Meanwhile, the spokesmen of 
the industry, pointing to the ali- 
time high in steel stockpiles built 
up by users in anticipation of a 
strike, high prices or both, said 
that if there is no walkout there 
will be surely be a heavy drop’ in 
steel industry operations through 
the summer’ months. 
There was a noticeable drop al- 
ready by some four or five per- 
centage pee below the 100 
percent plus of. capacity operations 
the-industry has had singe the first 
of the year. The Wall 
nal heavy cancellation of 
orders for third quarter delivery 
from many steel users because of 
an oversupply. 


liam J. Butler. 
In the state as a.whole, the major 


Jour-| presides 


{least to sit in the co : 


he passed away June ] at New 


—_—— — ——— ——a 


hree Top Companies Meeting 
‘With Steel Union on Contract 


AFTER GETTING the package of demands presented 
‘by the United Steelworkers of America and a weck to study 
‘them, the three top steep companies jointly entered into 


key demands, with . weekend 
premium pay their main target. 
The. steel industry is the only 
major manufacturing industry that 
rung round the clock, seven ditys 
iw ly, with its workers rotating 
shifts, withput a penny extra for 
work on Saturday or Sunday. The 
union seeks. to put the burden of 
responsibility on the companies to 
either end weekend operations of 
pay extra as other industries do. . 

A substantial wage increase, sup- 
plementary- unemployment ‘bene- 
fits, but up to 52 weeks maximum, 


{and improvements in the welfare 


and other provisions of the con- 
tract, are other demands. : 
The slrift of the talks to New 
York was never clearly explainéd, 
a h David J. McDonald, 
it of the union, seemed 
satisfied that the shift took — 
from the steel city. U. S. 1, 
Bethlehem and Republic are team- 
ed, up to negotiate jointly, or at 
rae 


November electoral battle will be 
| . | iS: expected jte 


meanwhile, Paseo scone 


this is not cer- 
not submit te 


run agai, . 
tain. H he does, he can serve as reports they 
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(Continued from Page 9) 
cialis must eventually supplant 
unbridled private capitalism or 
civilization would die. By social- 
ism, most thinkers meant such limi- 
tation of property rights and con- 
trol of industry by the government 
as would make public welfare and 
not private profit the object of 
work and of the saving of capital. 

All over the earth since the Civil 
War in America, socialism has 
grown and spread and become more 
ancl more definite. It has emerged 
from dream and doctrinaire fan- 
tasy such as characterized Fourier 
and St. Simon into the rounded 
doctrine of Karl Marx and finally 
into the socialist states of Lenin 
and Mao Tse-tung. 


. - 
IN ALL this struggling advance 
lay the central idea that men must 


not vote. In the Congresisonal Dis- 
trict where Till was murdered, 
there live 400,000 Negroes and 
800,000 whites. Yet only 7,000 
votes went to the polls to elect 
the present Congressman. The dis- 
franchisement » the black half of 
the labor vote in the South keeps 
Negroes poor, sick and ignorant. 
But it also hurts white labor- by 
making democratic government un- 
workable if the South has from 
three to ten times the voting pow- 
er of the North and West. 


MUSTE 


(Continued from Page 8) 


item of policy. Liberals and pro- 
gressives generally. admit that the 
U. S. has greatly over-emphasized 
ithe military struggle against Rus- 
sia and Communism to the grave 
neglect of the economic, political, 
ideological and spiritual aspects. 
Virtually everybody, including the 
Eisenhower Administration by im- 
, 3 F plication, now admits that the U. 8. 
Because of this systematic and, is coming off very badly in the 
egal disfranchisement, a major: Pontes! 

ity of American voters can often be) * 


outvoted by a minority and laws 
like the McCarran and Smith Acts WE HAVE repeatedly called on 
can become illegal statutes, because | our nation—unilaterally if necessary 
a minority of voters can prevail ‘tg abandon this whole approach, 
over a majority. Figures to prove What is the point of peace talk 
this are easy to adduce, but I only blared from behind respective 

. | | stockpiles of H-bombs, I ask you? 


mention now the fact that Senator agg. 
Lebman represents the vote of tive DR. A. J.. MUSTE Certainly I call now for an end 
by this country to the obscene busi- 


work for a living but that the re- 


in the 


anc 


ple should be the main object of 


; . | voters. 
sults of their work must not main- | 


I, be to support privileged sqered 


concentrate power | 


hands of the owners of wealth;| of the government of our nation | 
that the welfare of the mass of peo-|can be even more clearly demon- tablished Communist governments 


government! 

The difficulty of accomplishing 
this lav in the current culture pat- 
terms and inexperience of the mass 
of people even in the most ad- 
vanced nations and in the inher- 
ited belief that nothing better than 


‘vember who stands pledged. for 


mote ownership of capital could 
» planned with human nature as 
it is. 
® 

DEMOCRATIC control, there- 
fore, in the most advanced coun- 
tries, while it increased, tended to 
be political rather than economic. 
It had to do with-election of of- 


ficials rather than with work and! 
income. Discovery of new natural 
forces and increased use of ma- 
Chines with intricate industrial tech- 
niques tended to put land, labor, 
ancl the ownership of capital into: 
coutrol of the few who were for-' 
tunate or aggressive or unscrupu- | 
lous and to emphasize a belief that 
while the mass of citizens might: 


P i 


share om at) eee by electing ot- | realize that socialism is not a crime questions in word and deed are 
ficials to administer law and legis- | 


Jtors might make laws in certain 
areas of government, the people 
could not control industry. 

As science increased its mastery 
of wature; as industry began to use 
world trade to expand markets; an 
entirely new problem of govern- 
ment arose. 


ludustry unless 


realized that 


“world-wide industrial or anization | ! ipwne . . 
8 ‘Asia and Africa and which slav- This timely reappraisal comes from 


largely controlled government, it 
could not control land and labor, 
monopolize materials, set prices in 
the world market, and regulate 
credit and currency. 

lor this purpose new and inte- 
rated world industry. arose called 
‘Big Business’—a misleading mis- 


million citizens, while Senator Mast. | 
land represents less than 30.000 THOMAS ness of trying to produce more 


ghastly ones as fast as possible. 
* | (Continued from Page 8) 


We have also repeatedly called 
THE loss of democratic control Socialist Conference, April 1916.) 


for an honest and serious study of 
3-Will the Party urge on es- non-violence as a means of dealing 


with aggression and of overcom- 
ing injustice and oppression. When 


strated. the end of totalitarianism and the 


There will be no effective can-|0"@ Party state? 


didate for the Prosidency in No- 4—Will the Party urge on the 
Kremlin rehabilitation of the Kal- 


mucks, Baltic peoples, and other 
‘victims of ruthless Communist Par- 
‘tv. imperialism? 

5-Will the Party urge on all 


_ consider the dilemma man- 
ind now faces it is not fantastic. 
that practical men, including the 
leading religious leaders, do not 
regard non-violence as something 
to study and experiment with? 


It will be a still more astonish- 
ing phenomena if this continues to 
be the case after the eyes of so 
many here and abroad have been 
Not only will we have no change | ion? r. — = re ply 
thus to decide our foreign | 6—Will the Party pr sey the| waged non-violently and in love 

Polish government and its Mos-|by the Negroes of Montgomery. 
* 


licy, 
but we will be equally eo lpia 
deciding our course in domestic af- a er the award of posthu- IN ' 
honor to Stalin’s victims, CONCLUSION, two re- 
marks. It {is clear, for one thing, 


fairs, Our system of education is ttn and Alter, and permission 
falling to pieces. We need teachers | that we have made a very radical 
criticism of U. S. policy. It is im- 


and schoolhouses by the millions of Polish Jews to re-establish the 
plied that “peace ‘is not a simple 


vail ee a “yee ‘theroic Jewish Socialist Bund, 
Cee ene every ewe along with other open and above- 

and easily achieved objective and 

that if the U. S. is to contribute to- 


continue making weapons at the hoard political parties? 

present rate and setting our youth ¢ 7—Will the Party urge on Mos- 

to a ae eg 0 egoma cow acceptance of those forms of| ward this end its policy, its exis- 

instead of Duriding, healing and insection and control which are| tence will have to undergo drastic 
changes. Nobody wants war, nu- 

clear or otherwise. But thd idea 


peace, disarmament, abolition of 
the draft, lower taxes, recognition 
of the right of the Soviet Union 
and China to have the government 


which they choose and for stop- ‘Ommunist governments the re- 
ease of those who mwe call poli- 


ping our effort to force other na- |" p 
tions to do as we want them to do. itical prisoners and their rehabilita- 


| 


teaching. . . . essential to obtaining and enforc- 
3 al ing universal and controlled dis- 
IN ORDER to let the nation re- armament? that peace can be achieved by the 
familiar formula of “co-existence” 
between two power states and so- 


turn to normal sanity we must) The correct answers to yous 

nor a conspiracy, but the path of worth a thousand speeches ilus-| cial regimes remaining substanti- 

progress toward which the feet of ‘trative of the latest tum in party) ally as they are now is a super- 

all mankind are set. jline by grace of Moscow. ficial notion and can be mislead- 
The footsteps of these long op- — ing and dangerous. The struggle 


pressed and staggering masses are | for pe: is NECESSal ily a struggle 
not always straight and sure; but! for basic social change. 
(Continued from Page 9) 


movement generally. { do not want 


their mistakes can never cause the! - This, finally, applies as well to 

misery and disaster which the fac-'  |Russia, China and the Communist 

tory system caused in Europe, co-, of the regrettable developments 

onial imperialism has caused in) and divisions of: the past decade. |to encourage a compulsive and ir- 
rational - negative evaluation of | 


these things or a blind fury to de- 


' 


ery, lynching, disfranchisement,' such diverse individuals as Dean 
and jimcrow have caused in the) Acheson, Milton Mayer and many 
United States. | other liberals and progressives. 


Cur we ent ot ke elie | | Or Communists, for some | | 
a oe | ot me we have been in the ing openly admitted about Stalin- 


‘straight and clear and as old as the|~. a pnt epagl 
semaine of freedom for the niad | Mdst of a self-critival examination | ism today and then reflects upon 
‘at oaen Aine eal ioe 4, (e Ctr praginm and policies. We) the gains Communism has made 
| : are taking note of instances of/and is making, one can ouly ob- 


ever the consequences. If one re- 
flects for a moment on what is be- 


stroy by whatever means and what- } 


(Continued from Page 7) 
of June 4 would begin to “trans- 
late” into action the decisions of 
the merger convention on organ- 
izing the unorganized. Also when 
he called for ways to overcome 
the energy-sapping jurisdiction- 
al disputes in the AFL-CIO 
holding up the drives. 

“I think we need to find a 
way to rekindle the crusading 
-_ of the CIO, in the = 

ays, but implement that s 
with the greater resources and 
the greater unity that the united 
labor movement gives us.” 

In andther part of his speech 
Reuther, too, implied that the 
AFL leaders are still to make 
good on cleaning out racketeers, 
reminding. them that the CIO 
expelled the Communists and, 
so.to speak, has done its “duty.” 
But somehow Reuther has never 
explained why the decline in the 
spirit and loss of the early mill- 
tancy of the CIO, of which Stetin 
complained, coincided with the 
“red-hunting” and expulsion 
drive that was launched within 
the CIO. 

® 


IN ANY EVENT, the ClO 
people, after six months of unity | 
feel themselves like a sort of | 
“left wing” of the AFL-CIO. 
This, of course, was also under- 
scored by the continuing and 
sharpening debate on foreign 
policy, between Reuther and 
Meany sparked by the latter's 
attack on India and the former's 
assertion Meany did not speak 
for the labor movement on that 
question. P 

It became necessary for the 
leaders of each of the three 
conventions to assert their posi- 
tion on Meany’s leadership when 
he addressed them. The heads 
of the textile and clothing . 


unions said they recognized 
Meany as the spokesman of la- 
bor, but that leaders of unions 
have a right to differ with him 
and express those differences. 
David Dubinsky, on the other 
hand, asserted the full agree- 
ment of his group with Meany's~ 
position and said nothing of a 
right to differ with him. 


The trend to differ, it seems, 
has even broken into the tightly- 
run Ladies Garment Union. 
Vice-president Louis Nelson's 
Knitgoods, Local 155, now 
grown to nearly 10,000 mem- 
bers, introduced resolutions for 
an independent party based on 
labor; for a Reuther-type foreign 
policy; for restoration of May 
Day as a holiday; for the 30- 
hour week and the legalization 


nomer. Its significance lay not! facts at all costs. Walking with de- | | may 
. . . . “f . | ° e . r a intoler-' < r , F . r ’ . ‘ 
simply in its size. It was not just| termination through this morass of vamager ate tl dl pecan Stent she a —— sa and “a shame 
little shops grown larger. It was an! deliberate distortion, we must in- r f rs Pas a 
no hs ore ; ‘ohne | least of all, we are cognizant of our! shall we say also Christian—quag- 
Organized super - government of! sist on the right to know the truth, abes must have bene 


'7ed ~\?|former mistaken position towards 
roh , . 4 ‘ . . = ° e ° ° ° 
mankind in matters of work and | to discuss it and to listen to its in the civil liberties of some of our|Communism would hardly have 
drawn huidreds upon hundreds of 


wage, directed with science and | terpretation by men of intelligence | | litical opponents. as in the Kut- 
skill tor private profit. It could not' and honesty; we must restore to all je omnegnces mw : millions of hiusnee bolas uae 
lb controlled by popular vote un-/ citizens their civil rights and the | cal attains in all circles| influence antl sae ee 
Tess that vote was intelligent, ex-| right to vote, ho matter whether | are altogether appropriate, for our| ~ ee eae satin sans ame 
pericnced, and cast by persons es- they are Negroes, Comimunists, or country. is on the eve of big 
sentially equal in income and pow- naturalized foreign-born. We ‘ust | changes. I believe my friends here 
ev. The overwhelming majority of}insist that our foreign policy aSiwill agree that new winds are i: 2 
June 29th 
Weeekend 
2 days $15 


of groups advocating certain 
viewpoints, within the ILGWU. 
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mankind was ignorant, sick, and! well as our domestic problems and | lowing and mighty forces are at. 
poverty stricken. ... especially our problem of industry, work jn the land today. They are 
¢ be subjects on which we may and | visible in Detroit. They are visible 

THE mass of Southerners do’ must vote. in the rural mid-West. They march: 

with persuasion and dignity in 
Montgomery, Ala. 

MORE THAN one hundred 
vears ago, several pro-Union and 
conservative anti-slavery leaders 
came to see ex-President Martin 
Van Buren (no flaming radical by 
far), and asked his advice in 
whether they should work with the 
Abolitionists and the early Marx- 
ists. Van Buren replied: “You must 
be very strong if you are already 
picking and choosing. I had sup- 
posed we wanted every man who 
is opposed to the expansion of 


slavery.... 
It is in this spirit that I 


offer my views tonight. For I 


see ahead to an American Left and 
a broad democratic alliance—revi- 


— chastened and Se 
ed—emerging again to. . shape Ff . 
the great Objectives. of 8 better if ;, 
America in a world at peace, 


: ee —_— -——- - —_ — 
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An end to persecution of progressives. of | Woodside, L. I. There’li be food of al na. ae - 
Against discrimination of the Negro People ‘tons. Eas! Robinson -Ukrainian Chorus—| ANNOUNCEMENT | 
& f eg {Bancing Ga:nes. Children’s program. Ad- wan oat te ae Hi Fi Dept.. 


, ; 1h { $1, Children free. Tickets: Amer. 
— JENNIE COLOW = fidtnmsr'rroceon of Poreisn Born, 29) featuring @ complets line of Pilot com- 
| W. 26 8t.. N. Y. 10, MU 4-3487 ponent parts & complete units. Standard 
. te ; st 3 e * Sn CONE a nS ON = -— Prand Dist., 145 Feurth vAVe. ith Ae 


14th Sts.) One hour {ree parking or two 


Anna and Jack Hannah and Abe ‘ 
Ras Mascld end Selcle Devoted Mother and Hi-Fidelity Radio, Phonographe }} eke ____- — 


D. | ; , * bi oie 
H. A. S. | ~ ! Grandmother Nector Laboratories fijos wm: cone. painting contractor; 
Jack Rosen. GI 8-7601. ets 


Hannah Stern Pearl DIED JUNE 4, 1956 | a ai 
Sam, Edna and-Danny, Coleman J ' 217 — — = - 5-7688 | STORAGE — 
, | ‘MOVING, storage, leng distance, pickup 


RUDOLPH SKREK | UB, £. P. (Ridgewood, Queens) a... ne eee ~~ > Hh | 
Se ee Ca : ae): a pRamily I Sales © | latiqn, § Sexvie rg aa Ba _ gone 
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A True American 
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Labor in New Yor 


By Herbert Signer = 


--- --— 


® Foeus on Minimum Wage 
® State AFL Meets June 25 


MINIMUM WAGE issue is 
laund to get more attention 
trom labor, with state boards 
now set up fer retail, laundry 
and-cleaning and dyeing indus- 
teies, and more expect to 
come for hotel, restaurant and 
others. 

Retail wage board hearing in 
Binghamton June 4, as was the 
case previously in Buffalo, found 
labor missing and einployers 
Chovitating the proceedings. Re- 
mainiug hearings are in Syra- 
cise, June 19, Albany, June 20, 
and New York City, June 21. 

Chances are, whatever its rea- 
sons for not showing up at the 
nostate hearings to press labors 
demand for a substautial boost 
in minimum pay, labor will make 
ity strength telt at the key 
N.Y. hearing. 

Dates for laundry aud clean- 
ive and cdveing hearings have not 
leew set yet. There are 10 in- 
dastries (with unions in all) in 
N. ¥. State under state wage 
resulation. These wage boards 
and hearings can be arenas for 
highlh effective and successful 
strugales by labor. With 1956 a 
ntjov election year, it would ap- 
pewr that labor can win big vic- 
tories—it it will brig its strength 
iti Operation agair:t the em- 
plovers’ powerful resistance. 

* 

COMING EVENT .. . The 
G3rcdl Convention of the N.Y. 
Stale Federation: of | Labor, 
starting Monday, June 25th. It 


tikes plaee at the Hotel Com-_ 


miodore: in New York City and 
will run all week. Merger with 
the siate CIO is expected to be 
a prime issue. Unity committees 
of the state AFL anid C1O ‘have 
been set up but haven't met yet. 

The convention. call declares 
that the labor movement in N., Y. 
has been “singularly successful. 
lis roots ave deep in the every- 
dy life of practically all of our 
citizens and communities.” 

The 1956 State Legislature 
passed “some good legislation,” 
‘the call says, but “it was by no 

-means Satisfactory.” What was 
lacking was “the all important 
“ugredient of membership sup- 
port” tor labor's fight on bills. 

The call, signed by Thomas 
A. Murray and Harold C. Han- 
over, indicates that the conven- 
tion will give mucl attention to 
labors legislative struggles, 

STATE LABOR DEPT. says 
a 4 percent rise in jobs in 
N.Y.C. is expected this summer. 
This would be the biggest in six 
were. i... 

Transport. Workers Union 
gaingl its point when Mayor 
Wagner agreed that this union is 
sole bargaining agent tor the 
citys transit emploves and 
mildly rebuked Labor Commis- 
sioner Nelson Seitel for, having 
met with “splinter” anti-TWU- 


oo See 
BE COLES , 


The anti-labor Bi-State Water- 
front Commission got its) pro- 
posed budget okayed by Gov. 
Harriman, who turned down 
pleas from both union and em- 
ployers for a public hearing 
_.. Fréd Field, president of the 
ILA District Council, criticized 
the Governor's action... 5 

The Rochester AFI. has an 
active organizing committee at 
work. It reports that unions are 
now. organizing among several 
thousand workers in the area 
These inchide. Machinists, 
Hotel and Restaurant, Team- 
sters, and others. . .°. 

* 


CITY EMPLOYEES = union, 
Teamsters local 237, says it has 
organized a majority of labor- 
ers in the N.Y.C. Dept. of 
Water Supply, Gas &  Elec- 
tricity and has asked for collec- 
tive bargaining election. 2. . 

Local 100, TWU, in New 
York has set up an NAACP 
membership committee... Lo- 
cal 3, Intl Brotherhood — of 
Electrical Workers, had a turn- 
out of 16,000, all-time high, for 
its elections. Officers were re- 
elected by an 8-1 majority. ... 

MAJOR AIMS) of — Hotel 
Trades Council currently, 
presented to membership meet- 
ings, include extension of health 
coverage to union members’ 
families and to pemsioners; 
building up shop organization; 
increased political and legislative 
activity; stepping up the fight 
against discrimination; and see- 
ing to it that all workers got $2 
pay hike due June I. ... 

Bakers Jocal 3 will celebrate 
its first anniversary June 2 


dy 


woes s 
Thi$ union was formed out of six 
separate locals and has been an 
outstanding example of — the 
meaning of labor unity on a lo- 
cal scale . . . The Bakers just 
won a major organizing victory, 
bringing into the union more 
than 200 workers at the Bick- 
ford Commmssarv in LLC... . 
Bickford’s along with Horn and 
Hardart, has been a real threat 
to union conditions. . . 

Macv local 1-S, 
has decided to Jaunch an. or- 
ganizing drive in the metro- 
politan area among department 
store emploves. ... 

Agreeinent on a new contract 
between the American Guild of 
Musical Artists and the Metro- 
politan Opera means the sliew 
will go on’ for the 1956-1957 
SCasONn. « « « 


RWDSU, 


| 


f 


Jerry 


Silverman, 


folk songs and fun with Pete Seeger, Bob Carey, 


Vera Nicoloff, Elizabeth Knight, The Harvesters, 
Latin-American Trio, 


’ Saturday, June 16th, 8:30 p.m. 
The Pythian—135 W. 70th St. 


Tickets: $1.25 and $1.5@ at Bookfair. Berliners. Jefferson and 
Wo''.e1s Bookshops, and People’s Artists. 
for reserveitons, call WA 9-3907. 


others. 


124 West 21 S8t., 


liberg” by John Wexley was pub- 
‘injustice occurred in the Losen- 
i written 


|Sharp, professor of law at the Uni- 
iversity of Chicago. Prof. Sharp’s 


#/senberg-Sobell trial. 


~_ ee 


PUBLIC FORUM 


MESS ANNA LOUISE STRONG 


Latest Developments in the Soviet Union 


Question and answer period 


TUESDAY, JUNE 12 — 8 P.M. 
THE PYTHIAN, 135 W. 70th St., N.Y.C. (E. of B’way) 


ADMISSION $1 (tax included) : 
CH, 'Amperiese' foviet Rriendsbip: ;. 


Anna Louise Strong > 
To Speak in N. Y. 


Tuesday, June 12 


Miss Anna Louise Strong, who 
was several years ago a victim of 
Beria’s terror in the Soviet Union, 
and whom the Soviets have 
again recognized as one of their 
staunchest friends in this coun- 
try, will speak here this Tuesday, 
June 12, at 8 p.m. 

Her subject will be the latest 
developments in the Soviet 
Union. There will be a question 
and answer period. 

The meeting will take pace at 
the Pythian, 135 West 70 Street, 
under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship. 


Hold Memorial. 


For Rosenbergs 
Here June 19 


Lehman Hits Inaction 


On Civil Rights Bills 


IF CONGRESS, during current sessions, does not act 
on important civil rights legislation, the Democratic Party 


convention in August will be 
rights battle, was the promise 
made by Sen. Herbert H. Lehman 
to 350 people attending the 45th 
annual meeting of the Greater 
Urban League of New York City 
last weekend. Lehman, recipient of 
the Urban Leagues award for his 
civil rights efforts, told the audi- 
ence that prospects for passsage 
of civil rights bills in this session 
of Cougress “are not bright.” 

“It we are frustrated in Con- 
gress,” he declared, “I am pre- 
pared to carry the fight to the 
Democratic Convention in Chicago 
it August, and to the people, in 
the elections in the fall, regardless 
of whether I am a wr ae for 
re-election or not.” 

Lehman rapped government 
leaders for inaction on civil rights 
issues. Some, he stated, act as) 


) MEMORIAL services at the: 
graves of Julius and Ethel Rosen-! 


though civil rights were a brand- 
new problem, “which has just, 


the scene of a vigorous civil 


——- ee 


iNew York City planners have not 


helped--the situation.” 


“We have built too many hous- 
ing: projects, not on vacant land, 
but on congested land. We have 
cleared some slums only to create 
new and worse ones. We have 
constructed housing projects which 
were, by their location, forced into 
i pattern of segregation.” 

Lehman commended Charles 
Abrams, . Commissioner of the 
State Commission Against Dis- 
crimination, for his efforts in this 
field, saying he was “amazed and 
deeply shocked” by the attack on 
Abrams for being a “zealot,” made 
by State Assembly Speaker Oswald 
D.- Heck. 

“Mr. Abrams was accused of 
being a zealot in the cause of non- 


'discrimination,” Lehman declared 


and added, “if dedicated efforts 


berg and public action to help win arisen and needs nothing so much|to uphold the law, the Constitu- 


justice for Morton Sobell will mark, 
ithe. third year since the Rosen- 
|bergs were executed on June 19, 
1953. | 
| The Committee tox Secure Jus- 
tice for Morton Sobell has desig- 
uated the week of June 16-24 as a: 
iperiod of “intensified efforts to 
bring the truth in the Rosenberg-, 
Sobell case to tke public.” | 
| Services for the Rosenbergs will 
‘be held on Sunday, June 17, 1 
|p.m. at Wellwood Cemetery, Pine-! 
Hawn, Long Island. Special trans-' 
portation is being arranged for: 
those vwho would like to attend. | 
Information can be obtained from) 
‘the Sobell Comiaittee, 940 Broad- 
way, N.Y.C. (AL 4-9983). 

| During the period from June 16-! 
'24, the Sobell Committee said that 
in New York City there would be 
leaflet distributions giving the 
'facts on Sobell’s appeal for a new 


as to be studied.” 

“And they indicate that just as 
soon as they finish studying it, they 
will probably do something about 
it. And of course, that may take 
a long time.” 3 

“Others talk as if the civil rights 
problem were like a sudden attack 
of virus,” Lehman jibed, “and all 
that should or can be done is to 
give the patient plenty of rest, and 
maybe a dose or two of some pat- 
ent medicine like a Conference.” 

“There are many in Washing- 


tion and the laws of New York, 


make one a zealot, well, call me 
a zealot too.” 

The elderly solon said he was 
pressing for immediate passage of 
civil rights bills’ guaranteeing the 
right to vote to all, and equal 
justice under the law: 

¢ A fair employment practices 
law and full integration in all 
schools and other public facilities. 

® Social welfare legislation, 
such as housing and medical care, 
in behalf of all under-privileged 


ton and elsewheres in the North 


group. | 
® And executive action to com- 


who, when they sav ‘we must svm-. 
pathize with the problems of the, plete integration in all branches of 
South, really mean, the problems| government services, especially in 


of Southern whites, “and particular- 
ly the problems of those Southern 
whites who have a stake, political 


Lehman asserted that the civil 


| . 66 ° . 
the so-called “elite services,” such 


‘as the foreign service. 
Robert Mangum, Commissioner 


Or economic, in the maintenance of} of dicenses and vice-president of 
segregation and the doctrine of! 
white supermacy.” | 


the Urban League, presented 
Lehman with the League’s scroll- 
award for his civil rights work. 


‘trial, that house gatherings on the! rights problem had “sharpened | Mrs. Sophia Yarnall Jacobs, 


‘case would be held, and that per- 
isons were being urged to visit! 
‘Congressmen, clergymen, and 
‘community leaders to ask aid in! 
securing Sobell’s freedom. 

Elsewhere in the country, meet-' 
‘ings on the Rosenberg-Sobell case: 
were being planned in numerous; 
cities during the month of hone! 
Sobell committees across the coun- 
try were also scheduling newspa- 
per ads, mailing, and other pro-| 
jects to bring the facts on the Su-| 
bell case to greater numbers of 
people. | 

ABROAD, too, there will be 
much activity marking this third 
anniversary of the executions. In 
London, where Rose Sobell, moth- 
er of Morton Sobell, recently vis- 
ited, there will be a public meet-| 
ing on the case. Speakers will in- 
clude Sydney Silverman, noted La-| 
hor member‘of Parliament. There’ 
are meetings scheduled in other: 
‘countries, including France and 
Italy. | 

Last June, the book “The Judg- 
men of Julius and Ethel Rosen- 


lished, and in the past year it has 
produced much comment that an 


berg-Sobell case. 

This June 19, Monthly Review 
Press is publishing a new book on: 
the - case “Was Justice Done?" 

by Professor Malcolm 


book is a legal study of the Ro- 


Back Fluoridation 


LAKE PLACID, N. Y., June 6. 
—The New York State Health Of- 
ficers Association has approved 
fluoridation of public drinking 
water. : , 


er - a - 


the Nationalist Party, was returned 


ceeds, Douglas McKay. 


into a national crisis,” dominating 
our thinking and _ political _ life, 


“unwilling as some are tq recognize | 


the fact.” 

“Just as the possibility of atomic 
warfare overshadows our foreign 
policy today, so the possibility of | 
racial conflict overshadows our do-| 
mestic policy,” he declared. 

Citing civil rights as.a Northern 
as well as Southern. problem, Leh- 
man strongly’ condemned _ segre- 
gation in Harlem. He commended 
the Harlem. community for _ its 
“contributions to the mainstream 
of national life, politically, socially, 
economically, and culturally.” 

“But Harlem is also a rebuke to 
us of the North,” he added. “Har-| 
Jem is a ghetto. Harlem is an zoom 
of poverty, congestion, sub-stand- 
ard shousing, and sub-standard 
schooling,” Lehman continued, 

* . We need residential in- 
tegration in New York City. 
Housing segregation is responsible 
for the high incidence al school 
segregation in our metropolis... 


7 


SAN YUAN, P. R., June 6.—Dr. 
Pedro Albizu Campos, leader of 


to prison yesterday from the Pres- 
byterian Hospital, where he had 
been seriously ill since late March. 


Albizu is serving an 8]-vear sen- | — 


‘ 


president of the League, and Ed- 
ward S. Lewis, executive director, 
reported .on the League's progress 
in the fight to eliminate, ‘dis- 
crimination in the hiring of flight 
personnel by the airline industry. 
Progress was also noted in. the 
fields of housing and education. 
The League plans to initiate cam- 
paigns against mination in 
private housing and _ education, 
they indicated. 
A_newly-instituted mass mem- 
bership campaign was also launch- 
ed at the meeting,’ held at the 
Williams Institutional CME 
Church, 131 St. and 7th Ave. 


Sterts Saturday, June 9th 


—s 
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tence for leading the 1950 revolt. 


Confirm Seaton 
WASHINGTON, June 6.—The 
Senate today confirmed by voice 
vote the appointment of Fred A. 
Seaton as Secretary of Interior. 
Seaton, Nebraska publisher suc- 


1. Ladies Garment 


Garment Workers Open Forum 


Three Conventions: What They Did, What They Mean 
2. 

Speaker: CEORGE MORRIS , 
WEDNESDAY @ JUNE 13, 1956 © 6:30 P. M. 


a ‘New York City. Vi 
srw Aisy SiNce York Ge] 


Clothing - 3. Textile 


ae 


Victory in Regaining Social 
Security and to honor 


Mrs. Rebecca Mindel 
on her 70th Birthday 
Sat., June 16, 8:30 p.m. 


ALLERTON COMMUNITY CENTER 
683 Allerten Ave., Bronx 


Speakers: 
DOROTHY DAY : 
Editer, Catholic Worker 
ESTHER JACKSON 
MORRIS SCHAPPES . 
Entertainment: 
BETTY SANDERS and 
« JUANITA CASCONE 
in @ special program 
BSCRIPTION $i 
Auspices: Brenx..Comm. Freedom of 
Political Prisoners. ; _ ee bas | 
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Full Text of Khruschev Speech on Stalin 


SEE SECTION 2 
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American Left | 


Takes a New 
Look at Self 


THESE ARE critical times for 
our mitiors Marxist movement. 
There is much soul-searching 
among us, as we confront the 
need for a thorough-going 7% 
orientation, 

This is not a matter of im- 
portance to ourselves alone. 
Small and relatively — isolated 
though the Marxist movement is 
inv our land, the way in which it 


The Emergency Committee 
for a Free Press said Wednes- 
day it had received a little Jess 
than halt the $100,000 it needs 
to keep The Worker publishing 
through the summer. It em- 
phasized, however, that contribu- 
tions had tapered off alarmingly, 
and The Worker is in’ serious 
trouble. 

Send your contributions, post- 
haste, to Emergency Committee 
for a Free Press, 575 Sixth Ave., 
Room 301, New York City. Rob- 
ert W. Dunn is Treasurer. 
a Ld 


D 


J 


reorients will have considerable 
upact on our national life. 

‘This movement has had an 
honorable, sometimes excep- 
tional, part in the great struggles 
ol the workingclass and the Ne- 
gro people. 

None can doubt that, with an 
effective reorientation, it can and 
will continue to make its con- 
tribulion to the workingclass 
struggles to come, to a greater 
degree than in the recent past. 

And not only in the efforts of 
the workingclass, Negro people, 
small farmers and others to win 
redress of grievances. At the 
moment, socialist thinking, while 
distinctly limited to a Yninority 
of America’s workers, is begin- 
ning to grow. We need to ex- 
plore ways of uniting socialist- 
minded Americans and of ad- 
vancing socialist ideas, as well 
as examining problems connect- 
ed with our nation’s path to So- 
cialis. 

7 

WE HOPE and expect that 
The Worker will help along 
these lines. This; at least, is our 
aim. To this end, the current 
issue contains the Khrushchev 
address on Stalin at the 20th 
Soviet Communist Congress, and 


the debate among Socialist-mind- 


ed Americans of varying trends 
held recently at Carnegie Hall. 
We hope, too, that Commu- 
nists, readers of our paper and 
other socialist-minded Americans 
will contribute their thinking on 
the problems confronting the 
Marxist movement in the Tews. 
sion on this subject which the 


___ (Continued on Page 13) 


Liberal Bloc Drives for 
Civil Rights Law Now 


By ERIK BERT 


) 


WASIIINGTON—With only a few short weeks of the session 
remaining a group of 24 liberal congressmen last week moved for 
action on civil rights legislation by sponsoring a discharge petition 


to bring HR 627 to the House floor. 


It is now 17 months since IIR 627 was’ intro- 


duced as an omnibus civil rights bill; today although it includes only the Administra-. 


tion-sponsored proposals, its passage is at a critical point. 


ASSIGNMENT, U.S.A. 


Why Not Polio Shots 


By JOSEPH NOKTH 


THK POLIO SEASON 
begins in July and millions 
of parents, nationwide, head 
into it with their fingers 
crossed even though many 
of us breathe easier since Dr. 
Jonas Salk made his epochal 
discovery. Man had discovered 
a wav to keep 
the killer, 
polio, at bay. 

And perhaps 
conquer him 
as completely 
as we did 
sinall-pox. | 

The fear of 
the vaccine las 
almost) vanish- 
cd; its safety 
and its eflec- 
tiveness are irrefutable. Other 
nations are gratefully manutac- 
turing the stuff. And since the 
first inoculations the vaccine has 
been discovered to be more ef- 
fective and lasting than was an- 
ticipated. 

Children vaccinated last year 
reveal that a single shot was 78 
percent efteciive in preventing 
paralytic polio. This constrasts to 
the 62-75% effectiveness it had 
achieved with three injections 
in the 1954 field trial. Now 
authorities say that three shots 


can halt 85 to 990 percent o 
the disease. 
* 

BUT the nub of the problem 
is this: many of our children 
have not yet been inoculated. 
Not enough vaccine was manu- 
factured. Last vear we were 
told that enough vaccine would 
be on hand this spring to pro- 
vide two injections for all chil- 
dren and pregnant women (who 
are nearly as susceptible to polio 
as children). Now we learn that 
not more than two-thirds of the 
50 million children under the 
age of 14 years have had as 
much as one shot. Only 15 mil- 
lion have had two shots and the 
number that got three injections 
—the full treatment--is almost 
negligible. 

Naturally millions of parents 
worry as July approaches. And 
many explanations are current 
for the Jag in supply. Reading 
no few of them, this layman, 


Within the next few days 
the full complement of 218 
signatures to the petition 
must be gotten if action 
is to be obtained at the next 
possible date, according to 
the Hlouse rules, on June 25. 
« 
CHANCES for House passage 


A Will be just-as good, but the brief 
(Jtime remaining between July 20 


fN and the end of the session would 


for All? 


and parent, sees the picture this 
Way: 

The vaccine, once discovered, 
had to be manulactured fer the 
ntillions. Our society being what 


it is, private drug industries hac 
the job, and they have their 
own calculations. The profit-in- 
centive, as it is delicately called, 
got into the act. 

Then there was the Cutler 
laboratory incident, you recall, 
wheh some of the supply was 
tainted: this is) said to have 
caused the suspension of pro- 
duction nationally until — the 
bugs, literally, were taken out 
at the process. 

* 

NEW safety regulations to 
prevent re-occurences were de- 
vised, These measures, we are 
told, necessarily Jengthen the 
manufacturing and testing pro- 
cess. The Public Health Service 
is sternly enforcing the special 


(Continued on Page 13) 


vive the Dixiecrats and their 
Republican accomplices an Op- 
portunity to kill the meas ire by 
stifling it in the Senate Judiciary 
Committee headed by Senator 
James O. Eastland (D-Miss). 
Those actively engaged in the 
campaign for the 218 signatures 
are contident that they are avail- 
able—and can be secured, if the 
AFL-CIO moves its forces here 
into an all-out effort, Grass roots 
pressure from local unions may 
be necessary, however, to alert 
the Washington AFL-CIO staffs 
to the urgency of the situation. 
* 


THE REPUBLICANS have 
made it abundantly clear that 
they intend to use the inaction 
of Conuress on civil rights, as a 
result of Dixiecrat obstruction 
and the complacency of the Dem- 
ocratic leadership, as a prop- 
aganda move to win a substan- 
tial bloc of Negro votes for their 
ticket this fall. 

This was indicated in two 
speeches last week. In one Max- 
well M. Rabb, White House aide, 
told a closed session of the 
Young Republican leadership 
training school, that Negro vot- 
ers hold the balance of power in 
some GO northern Congressional 
districts. 

In the other, Richard L. To- 
bin, public relations director for 
National Citizens for Eisen- 
hower, told a citizens group that 
race relations should be used as 
“major ammunition” in the cam- 
paign. 

Because of the critical situa- 
tion developing among the Dem- 
ocrats on the issue, their na- 
tional chairman, Paul Butler, has 
called a meeting of the conven- 
tions platlorn’ committee. one 
full week before the convention 
opens on Aug. 13. 

® 

DISCLOSURE this week of 
the text of a recent speech by 
Sen. Karl Mundt —. indi- 
cates he’ and other Republicans 
are encouraging the Dixiecrats to 
press the fight against the civil 
rights plank at the convention. 
Senator Barry Goldwater (R- 


(Continued on Page 2) 
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'. The 4-Way Debate at 


Page 2 


here last week, appealed to th 


stitution. In its own eloquent doc- 


ument, called “the Michigan Dec-  2:3SgaieSiis «fis. Ba 


. 
aX 
“ 


laration,” the 1,400 delegates ad- 
vanced a militant program for civ- 
il viehts which the state’s delega- 
fice Was dnstructed to fight for at 
the Democratic National Conven- 
tion opening in Chicago Avg. 13. 

Composition of the delegates at- 
fending the state convention re- 
flected the fact that Democratic 
Party here has achieved a working 
coulitfon of organized labor, the 


Negro people's movement, 


and 


faniily-sized) farmers reminiscent 


ol New Dead days. 


The convention elected 88 dele- 
grites to. vo to Chicago and 4n- 
structed them to cat their ballot 
for Gov. G. Mnnen Williams for 
the presidential nomination. Sec- 
ond choice of the delegates as a 
neaspaper poll revealed, was Sen. 


Listes Reiacuver. 
+. 


REP. CHARLES DIGGS, JR.. 


§ 
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REP. DIGGS 


U.S. Supreme Court decisions on 


(1D-Mich) the state's first. NORIO) ey segregation must be obey- 


Conuressman — last week 


Democratic convention. He 
at Chicago along with Mrs. 


ed Autonedile Workers. 


became, 
the dirst Negro to preside at the 
will 
serve on the platform committee, 
Mil-; 
dred Jeffrey, a leader in the Unit-' 


ed. Segregation in the U.S. and 
discrimination in immigration 
Jaws must be totally eliminated. 


* 


ON ATOMIC ENERGY AND 
(AUTOMATION, the “Declaration” 


The Michigan Declaration, read said: atomic energy can if its used 
to the convention by Diggs, was for the henefit of the people mark 
, 7 : ° 
appioved unanimously. On con-.an end to degrading poverty and 


trast to the efforts to appease Dix- inhuman ——- 
iccrats in some high Democratic evervwhere and th 


for all people 
e use of atomic 


quarters in Washington, the Dec- energy for peaceful use and send- 


laration denounced the Disiecrats ing to underdeveloped nations of ' 
the world shall be energetically | 


and called for their defeat. 


It aHirms that men and women pursued. 


Lave basic rights regardless of! 


rece, color, creed or national ori-, for : said 
gin. The wealth of the earth be-'should be the goal of the new pro-'is a progressive step in projecting 


Progress for peace, not profits 
promotion of = automation 


Jours to the _ and no nation, cess, said the “Declaration.” 


government, in 


ividual or group: 


The “Declaration supports the 


of individuals has the right to ex-;millions who since World War II 
ploit them selfishly. Civil order;have emerged or are emerging 
requires obedience to law and the‘from colonial domination into na- 
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Mich. Democrats Urge Party 
Take Strong Rights Stand 


GRAND RAPIDS, Mich.=The Michigan Democratic party, at its state convention 
Democratic party nationally to rededicate itself to the 


principles of the Bill of Rights and the 14th and 15th Amendments to the U.S. Con- 


tional freedom. 

It tal:es critical note of the eco- 
nomic plight millions caused by 
the Cadillac Government. The un- 
employed, the poor farmers, Ne- 
gro people, youth, simall business, 
inentally ill. It scores the lack of 
housing, health facilities, slum 
clearance, while trusts get billions 
in the “giveaway” progran, 

The “Declaration” says. “total 
war means total disaster for all 
contenders, aggressors and de- 
fenders alike.” Also that “isolation- 
ism is basically defective as a for- 
eign policy, the United States must 
participate in the world commu- 
nity of nations for the advance- 
ment of freedom and _ protection 
of human rights throughout the 
world and that we support the 
United Nations as a means to 
achieve these ends.” 

* 

DELEGATES BACKED UP 
the “Declaration” with a resolu- 
tion blasting the Dixiecrats and 
‘called for expulsion from Con- 


gress of any 1.embers who got! 


there by “unconstitutional and il- 
‘legal denials of tie right to vote.” 
| They also demand abolition of 


the poll tax and other vote bar-| 


riers, federal guarantees against 
violence, intimidation and _ terror, 
‘allocation of federal funds so as 
‘to discourage segregation in edu- 
lcation and hocsing, effective 
IFEPC, a civil rights division in 
the Department of Justice. 

The “Michigan Declaration” 
‘was unfortunately marred in spots 
‘by a capitulation to ramgeies 9g 
redbaiting, But it can’ be said it 


a national draft program for dis- 
cussion between now and Aug. 13 
and is a medium for building a 


THE SOVIET arms cut 
has inspired thought about 
the probable effects of a 
U. S. reduction. Edwin L. 
Dale Jr. of the New York 
Times Washington staff devoted 
a Sunday editorial section ar- 
ticle (5/20) to the question: 
“How Would Arms Cut Affect 
U.S. Prosperity?” He concludes 
that a 25 percent cut to match 
the Sovict move would do no 
economic\ harm and would per- 
mit civilian benefits. 

Agreed. But it remains true 
that the long postwar boom has 
been built mainly on war, its 
aftermath, ‘and the resulting 
world expansion of U. S. eco- 
nomic positions. | 

The present economic prop of 
$40 billion “national security” 
budgets cannot be measured by 
the simple statistic of 10 per- 
cent of the gross national pro- 
duct. 

Lasting econor.ic militariza- 
tion has helped monopoly pro- 
fits, directly and indirectly en- 


{ couraged the huge capital goods 


boom. Whether a significant re- 
duction in “defense” spending 
wuuld precipitate a depression 
depends on what other measures 
are taken at the same time, since 
now there would be no war aft- 
ermath to provide an automatic 
substitute. A parallel opening of 
East-West trade and more con- 
structive non-military measures 
such as federal aid to highways, 
would make a big difference. 

Still, no likely combination of 
actions of this type can guaran- 
tee against a severe depression. 
Militarization and war set off 
the boom and conditioned its 
development. But it proceeded 
—and at present stalls—under its 
own dynamics. The internal con- 
tradictions making for economic 
Crisis are coming to a head. 

+ 


DALE writes: 
considerations «alone were im- 


realignmen: on the American poli- 
tical scene. 


portant, the Government would 


_—_ —-- —- 


ss ——_—— as 


Liberal Bloc Drives for Gvil Ri 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Ariz) is also active in this enter- 
prise. 

In his speech on May 4, in 
Creenville, S$. C., Mundt cited 
tie J£36 Democratic conven- 
tion, when the two-thirds rule 
for nomination of candidates wes 
revoked, as the hour when a ma- 
jor obstacle was thrown imto the 
political machinery of America. 

Mundt appealed to the South 
Carolina State Bankers Associa- 
tion audience for a common 
front against the “five bloc 
votes” in the nation: the AFL- 
C10 labor vote; the city ma- 
chines in the north; the National 
Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People; the “ethnic 
groups, the hyphenated Amer- 
icin organizations” and the 
Americaus for Democratic Ac- 
tion, 

* 


MUNDT injected) an anti- 
forcigner appeal in his speech 
also. The “city machines,” he 
suid, drive “multitudes” to the 
polls, “many of whom can 
noither read nor write in the 
Fnglish language, who haven't 
stiidied American history, who 
dont know Amercan traditions, 
and who come from countries 
which had patermalistic govern- 
ments before they moved here.” 

The Dixiecrats in the House 
are, simultaneously, continuing 
i: the drive to prevent the 

_ school decision of the Supreme 
Court trom being implemented. 
Just week Rep. George S. Long 
(ID-La) told the House that the 
fizht against segregation was 
being’ conducted by “Communist- 
inspired organizations” ’ among 


which he included the NAACP. _ 

IN THE SENATE, ‘tinforto="' | 
38. | 
o4 SDerlon: 


nitely, offly “Ohe ‘man; 


Merteisty t} rift, TY }aee 


(Bi eye”: oq bauatted OC) 


Herbert. 
es: 


| Hi. Lehman (D-NY) has seen fit 
| to express himself emphatically 
; on the need for action 

| The Dixiecrats are stalling. 
Eastland, for example, has os 
uled the next committee hear- 
ing for next ‘“Tuesdav—cleven 
days after the last hearing. 

The Republicans, after mak- 
ing a show of supporting the 
Administration proposals which 
were introduced by Senator 
Clitford Case in the Senate, have 
subsided into their unwritten pact 
with the Dixiecrats to do nothing. 


The great majority of the Demo- 
crats, are either party to, or ac- 
| quiesce in, the decision of Senator 
Lyndon Johnson to smother the 
issue if possible. The few liberals, 
outside of Lehman, have develop- 
éd the passive attitude that if the 
bill comes to the floor they will 
vote in favor. 

In refreshing contrast Senator 


'Lehman told an Urban League au- 


Oey # REP aks yyvegn 
Py ho ‘Weyd » Cog age SEAR og Chee a 


TOM Diagn woth. esse 


| peal. 


|dience in New York last Sunday 
that he would continue to press 
‘the civil rights. tight in the Senate, 
land with the White House, to the! 
“full extent” of his “energies and 
abilities.” 


ts Law 


| Tf that effort is “frustrated,” he 


said, he will “carry the fight” to the 
Democratic national ‘convention 
and “to the people” in tke fall 
elections whether he is a candi- 


| date or not. 


U.S. Court Bars 
Jimerow Seats 
On Ala. Busses 


MONTGOMERY, Ala. — 
‘Segregated buses in this city 
iwere declared unconstitution- 
‘al last week by a three-judge 
federal court climaxing a six- 
‘month bus protest by Negro resi- 
‘dents. The suit on behalf of four 
Negro women was filed last Janu- 
‘ary and argued on May lI, at 
which time the three judges re- 
served their opinions. They set two 
weeks from today as the effective 
date of their order to permit time 
for parties to submit suggestions 
and formal judgments and allow 
time for the state and city to ap- 


The suit was undertaken after 


other “: commissioners joined the 
White Citizens Council and an- 
nounced an all-out war against ef- 
forts of Negroes to obtain the right 
to first come, first served seating 
on buses. | 
Attorney Robert L. Carter of 
New York, argued the case for the 


plaintiffs and was opposed by City 


Mayor W. A. Gayle and the two} 


Attorney Walter Knabe and Assist-| 


“separate but equal” doctrine m 
all other fields and that the ruling 
applied to transportation as well. 


Judges Richard T. Rives and 
Frank Johnson, Jr., concurred in 
the majority opinion which was. 
the first direct ruling against se- 
gregation of passengers in intra- 
state transportation by so high a 
court. As the Supreme Court did in 
ruling against af tay schools, 
they held that.the old “separate 
but equal doctrine” no longer is 
valid. 

Negroes who have ridden in car 
pools or even plodded to work 
since they rebelled against their 


‘treatment on the buses last De- 


cember hailed the ruling as a signal 


Vv : 

‘a of their leaders the Rev. 
Martin Luther King was convicted 
and sentenced to a jail term in lieu 
of a fine which he refused to pay 
pending appeal. The other cases 
were held in abeyance pending 
King’s appeal. 

“I am personally elated to hear 
of the decision by the Federal 
Court,” he said. “It is a decision 
that will be welcomed by all peo- 


ple of good will both in the North} 


and South. ... It is a victory for 
democracy and the forces of jus- 
tice.” 


sn 
PICTURE CREDIT 


_.: The pictase of the speakers at 
the Carnegie Hall Forum :on | 
pages 8-0: is:used by. coustery ef « 
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ant; State, Atterney Genesal " 
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YOUR MONEY AND YOUR LIFE 
Disarmament Economics | 


By LABOR RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 


“If economic | 


Supreme Court had ruled out the! 


jmpey 
bel st | HPs 
‘* Jityin rete idgin aachisart ssoreo sods! Yo Kear ate! 8 boo 


reduce arms ing as soon 
as possible.” However, general 
economic considerations enter 
very little, if at all, into’ Adinin- 
istration decisions on the size 
of the armg budget. But partic- 
ular economic pressures have a 
powerful effect. — 

Military sperding, with its 
extreme concentration on air- 
craft, guided 1ui:siles, and atom- 
ic weayons, has become very 
specialized in its impact. Gen- 
eral Motors, the always-point- 
ed-at leading arms contractor, 
now has less than five percent 
of its output in munitions. But 
to electronic firms, aircraft and 
ship builders, producers of stra- 
tegic materials, military orders 


remain very important indeed. 
Similarly with the assorted man- 


ufacturers of textiles, cigar ma- 
chines and what-not who have 
“diversified” out of Jow-profit 
lines into munitions. Besides — 
those electric utilities which 
have invested billions in power 
plants whose sole customer is 
the AEC for H-bomb produc- © 
tion. 

It would be naive indeed to 
expect those with the maximum 
vested interest in the over $40) 
billion yearly “defense” budget 
to stand aside while their gold- 
plated business is slashed. Trev- 
or Gardner resigned from his 
high Air Force post in protest 
because the guided fired = out- 
put wasn’t being stepped up as 
much as he wanted, and return- 
to his former job as Chairman 
of Hycon Manufacturing Corp. 
in Nixon's Southern California. 
Hycon had tripled its employ- 
ment, and made missiles and 
rockets its main business, while 
Gardner was in the Eisenhower 
Administration. One suspects 
that this direct connection be- 
tween pressure for more arms 
spending and vested interest 
therein is unique only in the fact 
that it was made public. 

® 


THE GARDNERS and their 
ilk are reinforced by the Rad- 
fords and Dulleses who .are 
straining every nerve to limit 
the relaxation of international 
tension.. Nor are these political 
considerations free from eco- 
nomic motives—such as those of 
the oil companies fearing that 
a reduction of the total military 
effort will weaken the U.S. over- 
seas protecting their invest- 
ments. | 

No influential business felt a 
sufficient specific: profit interest 
in peace to effectively cornter 
these pressures in Washington. 
The Administration reacted to 
the Soviet arms cut with belit- 
tling statements and ‘assurances 
that it would not follow suit. It 
sesponded with a reques‘ for 
expanded H - bomb appropria- 
tions, and a vigorous campaign 
to get Congressional approval! 
of the budgeted $2 billion rise 
in military foreign aid authori- 
zations. 

Arms cuts cap be won only if 
people—in particular the labor 
movement — actively demand 
them. And here again, general 
economic arguments are not 
enough. To avoid disunity ariong 
millions now on arms jobs, the 
labor movement would have to 
advance specific proposals to 
provide alternative employ‘uent. 

Dale’s concluding paragray+h 
is beside thé point so far as the 
armaments kings and the politi- 
cal pro-war crowd are concern- 
ed. But it is deeply true for the 
population: 

“In the most fundamental 
sense . . . diversion of resources 
... to defense is nound to leave 
less for consum>tion and invest- 
ment. The Russians —.and the 
Americans—want more consump- 
tion anc investment, and so they 
would both like to see less de- 
fense spending in the purely 
ecpnomig, sense. ’, . Zot: ¢ bidsaye 
‘ Yrillb, Ate IPE, SQMe- |: 

AWA It. Move aBout ss? i 


~ 
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Keystone Labor 


Many Unionists’ Hearts Beat as One 


\ PHILADELPHIA.—Some 800 Western Union employes, mem- 


of Local 22, Commercial Telegraphers Union, AFL-CIO, 
walked off the job Jast week—without any decision from their ex- 
ecutive ee without any consultation with each 


other or anyone at al 
the same thought, namely, that their committee was being given a 


oe time by the company on negotiations for a wage rise and 
needed some help. ' 


action—seized Western Union employes of the same union in Cleve- 


It seems that at the same ‘time they all had | 


Even more amazing, the same thought—leading to the same : 


land and far-off Los Angeles. But that’s not all. WU employes in | 


the New York arez, members of the American Communications 


Association, unaffiliated, seemed to be on the same thought wave, 


and walked off, too. 


Last month, a similar phenomenon occurred among. trolley 
workers in Philadelphia, members of ‘Transport Workers Union 
Local 234, AFL-CIO. Jn that case, management insisted that some 
maintenance men repair some overhead wires in a busy section, 
where traffic was heavy. The workers asked that a man be assigned 
to direct trafic while they were working, to give them protection. 


Management said NO. 

It would have been a violation of the contract if the union 
would have called the men off their jobs—even to protect. their 
lives. But here again, no official action from the union was neces- 


sary. The men just walked off, and enough other men on other‘ 


jobs followed suit to make the point very effective. 

The telegraphers made their point, too. They stayed off the 
job for four hours—meanwhile attending a meeting to get a report 
on negotiations. The union is asking a 29-cent hourly package 


increase, including 15 cents in across-the-board boosts. 
. 


Coal Company Wants to 


Keep Out of Union Welfare Fund 

WILKES BARRE, Pa.—A strike called last month by 5,000 
Glen Alden Coal Co. employes, represented by UMWA, has ended. 
August Lippi, President of District_], UMWA, authorized the walk- 
out because of the company’s refusal to pay into the union's health 
and welfare fund 50 cents for each ton of coal mined. 

Glen Alden, largest coal operators in the country, admitted 
that the contract calls for payment, but claimed that since others 


were reneging, they thought it was OK to do likewise. 


International President John L. Lewis said that no compromise 
was made on the health and welfare payment in settlement of 


the strike. 


It’s Wage-Cut and Speed-up 


That UE Strikers Are Resisting 

LESTER, Pa.—Local 107 UE “Strike Bulletin” comments on a 
news report that production in the Columbiis and Mansfield, Ohio, 
plants of Westinghouse has increased 35 percent over levels that 
prevailed before the strike was settled there. 


“This is the kind of speedup,” says the union paper, “Westing- | 
'the Rev. H. L. Foster of Tyler, 


Texas who will accompany her to 


house local management would like to achieve here in Lester, with 
the added gravy that would come from an average 20 percent wage 
cut on top of rewriting jobs and doubling work Joads. 


Republican ‘Cold Storage’ Union Bills 


ities due to occupational diseases) 


publican majority, representing 
and spurred on by the Pennsyl- 
vania Manufacturers Association, 
Chambers of Commerce and 
nearly al] the newspapers of the 
state. 

Had the top leadership of the 
state labor movement mobilized 
its rank and file as the big em- 


By JAMES DOLSEN 
ITS BILLS on Unemplovment 

Compensation and Workmen's 

Compensation (covering disabil- 


comprise—as the score board in 
the adjoining columns shows— 
the total of important labor bills 
which the Leader Administration 


succeeded in getting enacted into 
law at the recently concluded 
session of the Pennsylvania Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

Neither of the compensation 
measures met the demands of 
the labor movement, but were 


ployers’ associations mobilized 
their supporters, some at least of 
the Jabor bills which died in 
committee might have been 
saved. 

THE LAST MINUTE warn- 
ing by AFL state president Mc- 


Donough that his organization 


probably the best that could be 
would hold the Republican sena- 


won in the face of the bitter op- 
position of the State Senate Re- 


Mrs. Autherine Lucy Foster 


Autherine Lucy 
Here Today, — 
(Sun.) June 10th 


Negro 


PHILADELPHIA 


MISS AUTHERINE LUCY, one 


of the outstanding heroine of the 
the present 


people in 


, ad 
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North Star »* 
On South Street 


By R. @. B. 


PENNSYLVANIA METHODISTS. 


IN MIXING MOVE ee 
& CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA Conference of the Meth- 


odists Church at their annual meeting recently held in Altoona, 
Pa.. accepted into its ranks as a full bonafide member. Rev. George 
Davis, pastor of the Mitchell Memorial Methodists Church of Har- 
eos: Pa. 

The Rev. Davis the first Negro ever to become a member of 
the conference in its 88-year history was introduced by Bishop G, 
Bromley Oxnam, of the Washington areca. 

ihe Memorial Church is the first Negro church accepted into 
a white conterenc2 since the Methodist Gencral Conlerence adopted 
an ant-segregation discipline at Minneapolis, Minn., recently. 


* 
“THE DEMOCRATS’ BIG CHANCE” 


THE RECENT DEATH of the Democratic Congressman 
from the 2nd Congressional District, William ‘I. Granahan  re- 
moved tron the Philadelphia politica: scene one of the best vote 
getters of the Democratic Party. 

The death of Granahan places one question high on the order 
of business of those concerned with current cfforts on the part 


‘struggle to integrate the schools, | of the Philadelpna Negro to wim greatcr representation in govern- 
will be a featured speaker at the; ment: 

{13th anniversary of the Emanuel Electing a Negro to Congress from Pennsylvania 
‘Institutional Baptist Church pro- } 

‘gram of “Practical Religion” on) in the Twice-a-Week Philadelphia ‘lribune, in the belief that it 
‘Sunday, June 10th. 
Appearing on the same program, community. 
with Miss Lucy will be the famed| 


| 


gospel singer Mahalia Jackson. 
The pastor of Emmanuel Bap- 
‘tist (1730 W. 22 St.) Rev. W. L. 
Bentley in a press statement to the 


| 


Phis column reprints below most of an editerial that appeared 
reflects the opinions and desires of a wide section ef the Negru 


“The unfortuate death of Rey Viilliam T. Granahan .. . 
gives the Democratic leadership the copoitunity te give ~proper 
recognitim to the vast number of Negrocs in Philadelphia who 
ardently support the Democratic Party. There are many who be- 
lieve that without this support the Democrats could not have sue- 


|press noted that it was “most fit-; ceeded so well and so often, 


‘tin 


example of his principles put into’ 


life. 


her experiences on the U. of A.! chance ‘tv perform a most useful service in t 


and appropriate” that Miss| 


Jackson and Miss Lucy should ap-| : | 
pear on the program since he felt) death of Mr. GraRahan. Certainly Philaaclphia with its tremendous 


j o“ ° 9 ’ . . 7 4 a . 

‘that the “present prayer action’, Negro pepulation should send a Negro to Congress. ‘This does not 
for human rights now being waged) mean that the Democratic leadership should select any eandidate 
in the South was the most sterling. simply because he is a Negro. Nor does it mean that no white man 


“Be that as it may, the Democratic Jeaders in orga tam 


should neminate a Negro for the vacuncy created by the sudden 


“tn properiv represent the 2nd District. The nomination and elec- 


| tion of a Negro to Congress from Pluiladelphia is impertant to the 
Miss “ucy, who enrolled in the, whole struggle of Negroes in America for equal opportunity with 


graduate school, of the University; other American citizens. 
‘of Alabama last February and be-! 
‘came the storm center of a vio-| wiih the efforts to secure full citizenship rights for Negroes to un- 
‘Jent mob action when she tried to! derstand what a tremendous help a Negro Congressman from 
enter classes there and it is ex-' Philadelphia would be to the cause of improved racial relationships. 


pected that she will relate some of 


Campus. 
A month ago Miss Lucy wed: but for colored people everywhere. While the Twice-a-Week 


' Philadelphia. 


tors responsible for refusing to 


Bills Enacted Inte Law 


Note: This score beard records the action of the Pennsylvania 
General Assembly on impertant labor measures. Other articles will 
deal with civil rights measures, etc. 

® Unemployment Compensation: Increasing maximum week- 
ly benefits to $30 (were $25); extending maximum period of pay- 
meuts to 30 weeks (were 25); eliminating “peril point,” which speci- 
fied that when the Fund dropped to a certain amount payments 


had to be cut drastically. 


© Workmen’s Compensation (for occupational diseases): In- 

creasing weekly maximum rate for total disability to $37.50 (was 

$32.50); nme minimum to $25 weekly (was $12.50); extending 
fo 


compensation 


Rates for partial disability were raised to 


before). 


r permanent disability to life (was 700 weeks). 


$27.50 weekly ($23 


© AFL urged weekly $40 maximum.. CIO demanded 2/3 of 
wage received. This would have averaged about $48 a week. 


new law 


530) 


® Both a 
rating sygtem which AGB. tes ) 
L ! ~ 
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® Both wanted the $10 weekly minimum raised to $25; - | 
latins the old minimum. / ior: vasa 


® Both asked the iene period be extended: to 39 weeks. 
uP 


’ 
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; 


sgovernorship 


| 
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“It is perhaps very difficult for those who are not closely allied 


iven by fate the 
ete whole area of 
securing justice rgt only for its faithful followers in Philadelphia 


“The Democratic organization has been 


Tribune is aware of the political implications. it is ef the opinion 

that aside from the justice of the case it would be good polities. 
“There is no intention of this newspaper to name the can- 

—__—-— dilate. However, there are sev- 


--——- — ee ee = ee eee 


report these labor measures out 
of committee came too late and 
lacked the aggressive mass back- 
ing which would have constitut- 
ed an effectual warning to the 
GOP legislators seeking reelec- 
tion this fall. 

Labor has failed to draw to 
the active support of these bills 
the Negro people, small business- 
men and farmers, liberals and 
yood-governmenters, who along 
with it, made un the coalition 
which had swept Leader into the 
and given. the 
Democrats control of the House. 


What this coalition succeeded 
in accomplishing — even thou 
its unity was expressed in a loose 
manner and unevenly—in forcing 
enactment ot the FEPC bill, 
shows that gains are possible 
when the coalition forces work 
together. 

LABOR was severly handi- 
capped in its getting the facts 
about these bills to the general 
public beeause of having in the 
state only two union newspapers 
(New Era of Reading and Le- 
high Valley Labor Herald of Al- 
lentown), both weeklies of limit- 
ed local circulation. The big 
Philadelphia and _ Pittsburg 
dailies ignored these hills. They 
had conducted a most vicious 
campaign of misrepresentation 
against the two compensation 
measures, | . 

.. By.no means are all the Big 


Business, elements... which + back 


x 


4 


ONS emai 


‘ 


:€946Q9 fT) ‘bhov: a. 4 asians. _ 


eral Negroes who would do a 
good job. Anyone of the follow- 
ing, Rebert N. C. Nix, (Luther 
Cunningham, Marshall Shep- 
ard, Raymond Pace Alexander, 


* , 
Improved Compensation Acts Salvaged = sc." se: 
| fil and would render great ser- 


From GOP Sabotage of Labor Measures 


vice. 

“The high command of the 
Democratic Party should give 
earnest and seriuus attention to 
this matter. It is not only an op- 
portunity to help the cause of 
eolored people, but a positive 
test of whether or not they ap- 
preciate the value of the support 
which the Democratic Party re- 
ceives from the Negro voters. in 
this citv. Ht can and should be 
Gone. A Negro Congressman is 
a worthy objective.” 


ionships between the Leader Ad- 
ministration and the heads of 
the Pennsylvania labor move- 
ment. The influence of t!ese 
elements was apparent in the 
relatively weak and unsustained 
efforts of Democratic Senators 
to pry the frozen bills out of the 
tight grips of the Republican 
chairmen. 

These Big Business interests 
which prefer to support the 
Democrats were willing to have 
the Democratic-controlled house 
pass the labor bills, confident 
that the Republican Senate ma- 
jority would bury them for the 


rest of the session as it did. 
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‘Frezen’ in Republican Commitices 


Just before adjourning last month the State Senate in straight 
party votes (18 Democrats to 23° Republieans) voted against re- 
quiring the Republican chairmen of ‘committees to report out for a 
vote the following labor measures: 

© Outlawing use of tear gar in labor disputes. 

® Limiting injunctions in such cases. | 

© Repealing Jaw prohibiting strikes by employes of public 
utilities. 
© Requiring that “prevailing” wage be paid on all construction 
projects for state or local governments or their agencies. — 

© Prohibiting working of women for more than six consecutive 
days without at least one _ of rest. 

© Banning discrimination because of scx. 

© Establishing a state minimum wage and maximum hours law. 

® Requiring railroads to pav their employes weekly (new 
every two weeks) and (another bill) rcquiring them to maintain 
“minimum safety’ crews. ) ; 

These bills speedily passed the Honse. 

The railroad bills were frozen in the Committee on Law and 
Order, of which the chairman is Pr’. L. Wagner, Tamaqua. ‘The 
rest were fr in the Lommittee on Labor and Industry, of which | 
James S. Berger, of Coudersport, is c:t!-man, The “freeze” fastedi, 
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‘ed whether or not Fingold was 


“backing of the Massachusetts con- 
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Fingold Gets Congratulations 
From Senator Eastland 


BOSTON.—Massachusetts attor- 
ney-general George Fingold has re- 
ceived congratulations from Sen- 
ator James O. Eastland of Missis- 
sippi for his “great contribution to- 
ward the safety of the country.” 

Senator Joseph R. McCarthy 
joined the Dixiecrat segregationist 
in approving Fingold’s proposal for 
legislation to reverse the U. S. Su- 
preme Court decision in the Steve 
Nelson case. It has not been learn- 


made an honorary member of a 
White Citizens Council pledged to 
promote the superiority of the 
“Anglo-Saxon race.” 

* . ° 


Although he had claimed the 


gressional lelegation, Fingold made 
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less pressure groups who are at- 

ang our destruction.” 
Fingold’s appreciation of East- 

land and McCarthy is shared by 


in his journal of hate, The Cross 
and the Flag: “Thank God for 
Senator Joseph McCarthy.” Among 
other things, McCarthy is known 
for his rs se of the Nazi mur- 
derers ol prisoners at 


Malinedy. 
. . om 


American 


For all his phony headlines, Fin- 
gold does not have the support of 
the local couservative press. The 
Boston Herald stated: “We under- 
stand Mr. Fingold’s reaction. ... 
But we think he is wrong just the 
same. The states are better off out 


of this field.” 


a crusade to Washington that came 
to « dead end with the Senate: 
Internal Security Committee of! 


Kastland and McCarthy. He got) 
headlines there by saying that! 


Aflassaschusetts Communists even 


had the “audacity” to announce 


they would run candidates in the 
November clections. 


Attorney-General Louis C. Wy-' 


aan of New Hampshire, who has! | ne 
itivated Jess bv political considera- 


become quite well known for op-: 


erations under his state's Subver-| © 
sive Activities Act, also testified to) ~~ 


the Senators’ approval. 
° © o 


the McCarthyite state Commis- 
sion on Communism flew to Wash- 
iugton for a demonstration of its: 
own before another member of the’ 


| 


Said the Boston Globe: “This 
pation could not Jong survive if 
states wrote laws willy-nilly... . 
Let no state strike out now to 
impose its will over the desires of 
the majoritv—of all the people.” 

Fingold’s “lust for headlines” is 
decried by Endicott Peabody, mem- 
ber of the Governor’s Council and 
a candidate for attorney general: 
“If the attorney general were mo- 


ions and the lust for black head- 


-——-— A 


Segregation 
Lies Behind 


Greald L. K. Smith, who wrote] _ 


‘Sedition’ Hoax 


More than 70 bills have been. 


cat 
\ 


SENATOR EASTLAND 


lines, he could help rather than 
hinder, proper law enforcement in! 
the Commonwealth.” 


Fingold has obtained many 
strange headlines as chairman of 
the Subversive Activities Commit- 
tee of the National Association of 
Attorneys ‘General, in which ca- 
pacity he appeared before Eastland 
and McCarthy. New England has 
two other members on this five- 
man committee: John Bracken of 
Connecticut and Wyman of New: 


Hampshire. 

Fingold’s past headlines include 
those of his raid on a long vacant 
office once occupied by the CP in! 


Boston, where he claimed to have! 


% . , bie ° ’ | ; 7 -) > > e ‘ , 
fraternity—Rep. Francis E. Walter.) introduced in’ Congress to over- | discovered evidence of great value. | 
He is co-author of the vicious Wal-! throw. the U.S. Supreme Court de- This was on April 2, 1954, two 


ter-McCarran immigration law and; 


Chairman of both the un-American | maintain jimerow aud “right-to- |S! 


Activities Committee and Judiciary. 
Committee. - | 

The commissioners found com- 
mon ground with Walter and Co.,: 
who offered tender sympathy for 
the loss of their powers of harass- | 
ment. Walter has raged on the: 
floor of Congress that the oppo-. 


pents of this Walter-McCarran law: 
as “professional Jews.” 


Such publicity jaunts to \ 


ingtow demonstrated what these 
witchbunters want for Massachu-' 


cision in the Steve Nelson case and | 
work laws. 

This is done in the name of re-: 
storing the now outlawed state “se- | 
dition” laws. 

The Nelson decision threw out; 
both the state anarchy Jaw and) 


anti-communist law. The Commis- | 


sion on Communism and its new: 


division of the state police admit; 
Vash-| they have been deprived of author-'cal 150 of the International Union 
but are still trying to operate. | 


itv 
The nature of the legislation to_ 


years to the day before the deci-: 
on in the Nelson case. 


ana 


Ist Negro Gets Into 
Engineers Local 


CHICAGO. — The first Negro 
member, William Bouler of Chi-: 
cago Heights, has been admitted 


to membership of the Chicago Lo- | 


of Operating Engineers. 
The jimcrow ban ot the local 


setts=the policy of their brothers’ reestablish and broaden state “se-! was broken with the intervention 
McCarthy, Eastland, and Walter. dition” laws is seen by a glance at! of the National Association for the; 


At the hearing where Fingold 


of the) 


ithe sponsors— Senators McCarthy | Advancement of Colored People. | 
and Eastland, Rep. Walt: | 


| 


BOSTON.—Five families were 
broken up here on the eve of 
Memorial Day by FBI arrests 
under the Smith Act, including 
that of a father seized comin 
out of a _ maternity hospital 
where he had been to see his 
wife and their daughter born 
that morning. 

Sidney S. Lipshires had hardly 
been introduced to his daughter 
Lisa before rushed off to jail. 
While still confined to bed, Mrs. 
Joan Lipshires wrote and issued 
a fighting denunciation of the 


arrests, 
* & * 


Bail was set at $10,000 each by 
Judge Bailey Aldrich. Two more 
were arrested in other states to 
be brought to Boston, which 
presented the tremendous project 
of raising a total of $70,000 for 
bail alone. 

Others seized in Boston were 
Michael A. Russo, N. E. chair- 
man of the CP, Mrs. Ann Burlak 
Timpson, Otis Archer Hood and 
Daniel B. Schirmer. There were 
simultaneous arrests of Geoffery 

W. White at Chattanooga, 
Tenn., and Edward E. Strong, 
father of four, in Queens, N. Y. 
The charge’ is conspiracy to 
teach and advocate brought by a 
Federal grand jury. 

Mrs. Timpson is the mother 
of two children. The other Bos- 
ton residents are married men 
with families. Arrests were made 
at the homes of all except Lip- 
shires. 

* * a 

Russo was already under in- 
dictment under the membership 
clause of the Smith Act and had 
been released on $2,000 bail 
March 31 by Judge Charles E. 
Wyzanski, Jr., who blasted the 
FBI at the time for its “rude and 
improper” conduct in arresting 
him without a warrant and hold- 
ing him too long before bringing 
him to court. He was held in the 
Charles Street jail with the others 
on this second indictment. 

After strong recent criticism 
by at least two judges of its tac- 


nine counts, 


‘T Arrests Include Father 
At Maternity Hospital — 


tics in attempting to try Smith 
Act cases in the press, the FBI 
did not release the usual horror 
stories about its prisoners. FBE 
agents and Justice Department 
officials were “unusually silent,” 
said the Boston Globe and ac- 
tually had no comment beyond 
providing a list of convey, 
of birth aud charges. 


A Globe headline said simply, 
with a suggestion of boredom: 
“FBI Rounds Up State's Long- 
Time Known Communist 
Leaders.” 

Twenty alleged “overt” acts 
were listed in an indictment of 
These charge at- 
tendance at meetings and the 
use of supposed nicknames and 
aliases. One of the 20 charges is 
that Russo allegedly “used the 
false name and alias of ‘Al.’” 
Hood is charged with attending 
a meeting in his own home. 


Both Hood and his wife are 
Mavflower descendants. Daniel 
Boone Schirmer is a descendant 
of the pioneer whose name he 
bears. Shortly before the arrests, 
Schirmer had sent a statement 
to the press protesting the viola- 
tion of his rights and privaey by 
FBI bloodhounds. These were 
the first political arrests in Mas- 
sachusetts since the indictment 
of seven under the now uncon- 
stitutiona] state anti-anarchy law 


May 20, 1954. 


4 
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. 
From 25c to $70,000 


Bail and defense funds are 
urgently needed. Funds were 
started with a quarter donation 
from a 9-year old neighbor. They 


must go on from there to $70,- 


000 for bail alone. Contributions 
are being sent to wives of the 
defendants: 

Mrs. Pearl Russo, 566 Blue 
Hill Ave., Roxbury. 

Mrs. Frances Hood, 33 Fay- 
ton St., Roxbury. 

Mrs. Margaret Schirmer, 35 
Fayston St., Boxbury. 


BAY STATE BRIEFS 


° ' : | a —_ com 
was praised, a bitter attack was Walter-McCarran Act, nb How-- ; ) 
also Jaunched on the U. S. Su- | ard \aRSMiacie ames | hiS WEEK'S LAUGH | : | : 
| : | “BAN TIiE BOMB,” says The Pilot, Boston Catholic paper, 


preme Court. Eastland repeatedly} iety who read the Southern Mani- | : eer ae “epee 
denounced the ruling against seg-| festo against the Supreme Court In an outspoken editorial. “... . we must find some effective and 
immediate measure which will make the H-bomb morally obsolete 


regation in public schools. McCar- 
thy said the Supreme Court jus- 
tices “don’t know what they are 


function of the court.” Senator 

Styles Bridges of New Hampshire 

defiantly threatened that his state 

might “have to take the law into 

its own hands.” 4 
o * 


Eastland, wlo congratulated 


Fingold, was recently called “a; 


stinking albatross” bv Clarence 
Mitchell of the NAACP. The same 
voice of ‘Eastland that praised Fin- 
gold recently shouted at a meeting 


desegregation decision on the floor 


‘ signers of this Dixiecrat manilesto. 
doing. They don’t understand the: 


iof Congress. Eleven sponsors are 


Another sponsor is the anti-la- 
bor Senator Styles Bridges of New , 
Hampshire. Senator Saltonstall of | 
i Massachusetts has sponsored such | 
a bill, as did Rep. Lane in one of! 
his lastuacts before being taken off} 
ito jail as a felon. 

Voters in New England, as else-| 
where, are advising their Senators: 
and representatives that they have! 
had enough of this “sedition” | 
hoax and consider it an attempt to! 
restore rampant McCarthyism, | 


5 | 


MY, 


before it ever becomes an actual instrument of war. ... The Holv 
Father has raised his voice again and again, calling. men to their 
duty in regard to this grave threat to the race. The events of this 
week now press the decision upon us. America, the first and only 
nation to use the bomb, must now lead the wav in its banning.” 


* 


REV. DR. DANA McLEAN GREELEY of Boston’s Arlington 
Street Church says he teels like “apologizing to the rest of man- 
kind” for the Eniwetok H-bomb demonstrations. “It is time that 
we gave up the idea of capital punishment among nations as well 


as for individuals, and it is time 


that we stopped flaunting the 


guillotine of Bikini experiments before them.” 
* 


FLAG DAY, JUNE 14—-On this day in 1777 the Stars and 
Stripes were established as a national flag. There had previously 
been various stale flags, including the Pine Tree Flag of Massa- 


of white supremacists: “Fight the 
chusetts which is still fying. At Taunton, Mass., in 1776 the first 


fay of the Revotution was raised. It was a red flag and the sub- 
yect of a poem by Hezekiah Butterworth in 1776; “The First Flag 


of Liberty.” 
* 


BUNKER IIILL DAY, ag 17-—In 1773 colonial rebels suf- 
fered a “glorious aefeat” at the Battle of Bunker Hill, and the Brit- 
ish occupied Boston. A major victory followed when the invaders 
were forced to evacuate the following March 17. Massachusetts, 
where the first blood of the Revolution had been shed, thenceforth 


had no enmey troops within its borders. 
* 


THE FRELDOMS GUARANTEED by the Bill of Rights 
were deiended at the 157th Congregational Conference at Wiil- 
liamstown. A resolution was passed stating: “. . . our heritage of 
freedom and the spiritual health and strength of our country are - 
endangered today by attitudes and practices of intimidation, care- 
less accusalion, abuse of political power, malicious slander, pre- 
mature assumption of guilt and it cence. of people on the basis 
of association rather than of character and conduct.” The 600 
Massachusetts Congregational Churches represented also 
a resolution conlemning racial segregation in any aspect of com- 
munity life. 


court, fight the ClO, fight the! hogtie labor, and maiutain segrega-| @& 


NAACP, and fight all conscience- tion. 


Free Arts Festival Runs 3 Weeks 
At the Boston Public Gardens 


, N —_ : a ; Fins ( ° 9 { ° °,? . ° , 

BOSTON. Three Pulitzer prize | ers June 16, 18, 19 and 20. Poet ant in writing Philbrick’s I Led 3 

winners are featured in this year’s! Archibald MacLeish will read from | 7 ives 

Boston Arts Festival June 9 to 24 his works June 17 and present for | The ye OE ee 

in the Boston Public Gardens with/the first tine a poem written es-| act R > al] A: as ft} L | 

> ted attendance of 750,000. | pecially for “The Occasion of the’ ge ye, ceadiygne Micaela, bee 

4 ee : le | Meciivell” se name “Al.” Dalton offers a much) 
Fine arts attractions, open daily | ' ; better char than this and ac-| 

from 10 to’10) consist of 250 works | 4 Ballet stars Maria Tallchief and ' 

I 


BOSTON.—Even _ before his. 
second arrest under the Smith Act, 
new and amazing charges were! 
brought against Michael Angelo 
Russo by Cornelius Dalton. alert 
political editor of the Boston 
Traveler and an accredited assist- 


dre ‘Regleviky ait ouiie th icuses him of using his own name— 
’ F tems: hime: Mc rm with | Michael Angelo Russo. Dalton says 
4: “wer from or ways by 4 the New York City Ballet June 21,' he has Sites beck steotnss pei 
national jury. In the evenings, great 99 93 and 24. Their ding A will as Michael A. Russo or Mike Russo 


ays, ballets, operas, and folk j;,,. ails Dic: : : 
aaa nae saeaieed "waa 6 ‘include works by the leading Amer- ee not use his middle 


This middle name is a clever 


dances 
charge. 
There will be four performances 


‘ican choeographer George\ Balan- 
— There will be an evening de- 
, voted to jazz, June 12, _“ iece of propaganda, he says, be% 
of Cian-Carlo Menottis “The Saint} This annual event is-One of the vaon The ublic weed “dé atid 
of Bleecker Street” June 9, 11, 13 highlights of United States art,|/for Dalton’s warning, especially 


~ an’ 19) fiopert E. Sherwogd's (Abe dance, theatre, and opera, i|t hasysince the, FBI, oyprlooked: such a 
7 ged lg will be, : ries are{igamindy overt! afte! to. ite ies 


* 


“A THING OF BEAUTY,” said Massachusetts Governor Her- 
ter in a message of greetings from the Commonwealth. He was 


Had at A the Boston Arts Festival but to a new brewery 
"sg k ‘a atick apd. financed by-“the kind of people we like 
work wi 


y 


| Hert baéome !40' popular o 
famous ‘Croup B Pay. following cate ncludint New York charges. 


| Full Text of Khruschev Speech on Stalin 


SEE SECTION 2 
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American Left 
Takes a New 
Look at Self 


THESE ARF. critical times for 
our nation’s Marxist movement. 
There is much soul-searching 
among us, as we confront the 
need tor a thorough-going  re- 
orientation. 

This is not 


a matter of im- 
portance to ourselves alone. 
Small and relatively — isolated 
thouwh the Marxist movement is 
in our land, the way in which: it 


™ 

the Emergency Committee 
for a Free Press said Wednes- 
day it had received a little less 
than halt the $100,000 it needs 
to keep The Worker publishing 
theough the summer. It) em- 
phasized, however, that contribu- 
tions had tapered off alarmingly, 
and The Worker is) in’ serious 
trouble. 

Send your contributions, post- 
haste, to Emergency Cominittee 
for a Free Press, 575 Sixth Ave., 
koom S01, New York City. Rob- 
ert W. Dunn is Treasurer. 

AX 
reorients will have considerable 
impact on our national life. 

This movement has liad = an 
houorable, sometimes — excep- 
tional, part in the great struggles 
of the workingclass and the Ne- 
gro people. 

None can doubt that, with an 
effective reorientation, it can and 
will continue to make its con- 
tribution to the workingclass 
struggles to come, to 4 greater 
degree than in the recent past. 

Aud not only in the efforts of 
the workingclass, Negro people, 
small farmers and others to win 
redress of grievances. At the 
moment, socialist thinking, while 
distinctly limited to a minority 
of America’s workers, is begin- 
ning to grow. We need to ex- 
plore wavs of uniting socialist- 
minded Americans and of ad- 
vancing socialist ideas, as well as 
as examining problems connect- as we 
ed with our nation’s path to So- — small-pox. q 
cialism. The fear of 

* the vaccine has & 

WE HOPE and expect that alinost) vanish- 
The Worker will help along ed: its safety 

these lines. This, at least, is our and its” eflec- 

‘aim. Vo this end, the current’ tiveness are irrefutable. Other 
issue contains the Khrushchev — nations are gratefully manulac- 
address on Stalin at the 20th turing the stuff. And since the 
Soviet Communist Congress, and first inoculations the vaccine his 


— 
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ASSIGNMENT, U.S.A. 


By JOSEPILT NORTH 
THE POLIO SEASON 

begins in July and millions 

of parents, nationwide, head 

into it with their fingers 

crossed even though many 

of us breathe easier since Dr. 

Jonas Salk made his) epochal 

discovery. Man had discovered 

away to keep 

the killer, 

polio, at- bay. 

And — perhaps 

conquer him 

completely 

did 


OnKen 


Why Not Polio 


the debate among Socialist-mind- 
ed Americans of varying trends 
held recently at Carnegie Hall. 
We hope, too, that Commnu- 
nists, seadibcs of our paper and 
other socialist-minded Americans 
will contribute their thinking on 
the problems confronting the 
Marxist movement in the discus- 
sion on this subject which the 
(Continued on Page 13) 


been discovered to be inore et- 
fective and lasting than was an- 
ticipated. 

Children vaccinated last) vear 
reveal that a single shot was 78 
percent effeciive in preventing 
paralytic polio. This constrasts to 
the 62-75% effectiveness it had 
achieved with three injections 
in the 1954 field trial. Now 
authoritics say that three shots 


Liberal Bloc Drives for 
Civil Rights Law Now 


By ERIK BERT 


WASHINGTON—With only a few short weeks of the session 
remaining a group of 24 liberal congressmen last week moved for 
action on civil rights legislation by sponsoring a discharge petition 


ta 
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the disease. 


. 

BUT the nub of the problem 
is this: many of our children 
have not yet been inoculated. 
Not cnough vaccine was mauu- 
faetured. Last year we were 
told that enough vaccine would 
be on hand this spring to pro- 
vide two injections for all chil- 
dren and pregnant women (who 
are nearly ag susceptible to polio 
us Children). Now we learn that 
not more than two-thirds of the 
90> million children under the 
age of 14 years have had as 
much as one shot. Only 15 mil- 
lion have had two shots and the 
number that got three injections 
-the full treatment—is almost 
negligible. 

Naturally millions of parents 
worry as July approaches. And 
many cxplanations are current 
for the lag in supply. Reading 
no few of them, this layman, 


~.' to bring HR 627 to the House floor. 


. 
wets 
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Shots 


can halt 83 to 90 percent o 


yr 
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for All? 


and parent, sees the picture this 
Wit’: 

The vaccine, once discovered, 
had to be manulactured for the 
millions. Our society. being what 
it is, private drug industries had 
the job, and they have. their 
own calculations. The profit-in- 
centive, as it is delicately called, 
got into the act. 

Then there was the Cutter 
laboratory incident, you recall, 
when some of the supply was 
tainted: this is said to have 
caused the suspension of pro- 
duction nationally until — the 
bugs, literally, were taken out 
of the process. 


NEW safety regulations to 
prevent re-occurences were de- 
vised. These measures, we are 
told, necessarily lengthen the 
manufacturing and testing pro- 
cess. The Public Health Service 
is sterulv enforcing the special 

(Continued on Page 13) 
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June 10 1956 It is now 17 months since HR 627 was intro- 
a | duced as an omnibus civil rights bill; today although it includes only the Administra- 
tion-sponsored proposals, its passage is at a critical point. 


Within the next few days 
the full complement of 218 
signatures to the petition 
must be gotten if action 
is to be obtained at the next 


possible date, according to 
the House rules, on June 25. 


CHANCES for House passage 
will be just as good, but the brief 
time remaining between July 20 
and the end of the session would 
give the’ Dixiecrats and their 
Republican accomplices an op- 
portunity to kill the meas ire by 
stifling it in the Senate Judiciary 
Committee headed by Senator 
James O. Eastland (D-Miss). 

Those actively engaged in the 
campaign for the 218 signatures 
are confident that they are avail- 
able—2nd can be secured, if the 
AFL-CIO moves its forces here 
into an all-out effort. Grass roots 
pressure from local unions may 
be necessary, however, to alert 
the Washington AFL-CIO stafis 
tv the urgency of the situation, 

* 

THE REPUBLICANS have 
made it abundantly clear that 
they intend to use the inaction 
ol Congress on civil rights, as a 
result) of Dixiecrat obstruction 
and the complacency of the Dem- 
ocratic leadership, as a prop- 
aganda move to win a substan- 
tial bloc ol Negro votes for their 
ticket: this fall. 

This was indicated in two 
apeeches last week. In one Max- 


WAT. Rabb, White House aide, 


told a closed session of the 
Young Republican — leadership 
training school, that Negro vot- 
ers hold the balance of power in 
some 60> northern Congression:t] 
districts: 

Jin the other, Richard L. To- 
bin, public relations director for 
National Citizens for Ejisen- 
hower, told a citizens group that 
race relations should be used as 
“inajor ammunition” in the cam- 
palo. . 

Because of the critical situa- 
tion developing among the Dem- 
Qcrats on the issue, their na- 
tional chairman, Patil Butler, has 
called a meeting of the conven- 
tion's platlorm committee ore 
full week before the convention 
opens on Aug. 13. 

| * ; 

DISCLOSURE this week. of 
the text of a recent speech by 
Sen. Karl Mundt (R-SD)_indi- 
cates he and other Republicans 
are encouraging the Dixiecrats to 
press the fight against the civil 
rights plank at the convention, 
Senator Barry Goldwater (R- 
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(Continued on Page 2) 
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. The 4-Way Debate at. 
> ' | 5 ‘ 1% . is : 
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Mich. Democrats Urge Party 
Take Strong Rights Stand 


GRAND RAPIDS, Mich.—The Michigan Democratic party, at its state contention 
nationally to rededicate itself fo the 


principles @f the Bill of Rights and the 14th and 15th Amendments to the U.S. Con- 


here last week, appealed to 


s{iuition. In its own eloquent ‘doc- 
winent, called “the Michigan Dec- 
Jeration,” the 1,400 delegates ad- 
vanced a militant program for civ- 
i} ouhts which the state's delega- 
{ioc \vas instructed to fight for at 
the Democratie National Conven- 

fica Opcuing in Chicago Aug. 15. 

Ceniposition of the delegates at- 
fencing the state convention re- 
ected the fact that Democratic 
Party here has achieved a “working 
coulilion of organized labor, the 
Negro peoples movement, and 
fissnilv-sized) = farmers reminiscent 
ef New Dead days. , 

the convention elected $8 dele- 
cates to go to Chicago and in- 
ctructed them to cast their ballot 
(lov. G. Mnnen Williams for 
ive presidential nomination. Sec- 
ord choice, of the delegates as a 
Pew SspPaper poll revealed, was Sen. 
Bestes Relivever. 

* 

REP. CHARLES DIGGS, JR.. 
(1-Nich) the state’s first Negro 
Concressniur dast week became 
ihe fist Negro to preside at the 
Donocatic convention. He will 
ive oon the platform comunittee 
2! Chicago along with Mrs. Mil- 
Ceod Jeflreyv, a leader in the Unit- 
cc Automobile Workers. 

The Michigan Declaration, read 
the convention by Digyes, was 
unanimously. On = con- 
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aeproved 
fast to the efforts to appease Dix- 
icrais in same high Democratic 
cqicutcrs in’ Washington, the Dec- 
lerction denounced the Dixiecrats 
wid called tor their defeat. 

lt affirms that men and women 
exe basic. rights regardless of 
yoce, color, ereed or national ori- 
gain the wealth of the earth be- 
lois to the people and no nation, 
porvermment, individual or group 
c. individuals has the right to ex- 
pioit them selfishly. Civil order 
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the Democratic par 


= the Cadillac Government. The un- 


‘ gro people, youth, sinall business, 


we 
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REP. DIGGS 


U.S. Supreme Court decisions on the “Declaration” with a resolu- 
‘racial segregation must be obey- tion blasting the Dixiecrats and 
ed. Segregation in the U.S. and called for expulsion from Con- 
immigration gress of any 1:.embers who got 
iaws must be totally eliminated. |there by “unconstitutional and il-| 
legal denials of tne right to vote.”| 


discrimination in 


| * 
ON 


AUTOMATION, the “Declaration” the poll tax and other vote bar- 
said: atomic energy can if its used) MEts, federal guarantees against 
for the benefit of the people mark ; Violence, intimidation and _ terror, 
an end = to degrading poverty and allocation of federal funds so as 


inhuman drudgery for all people; discourage seg 
evervwhere and the use of atomic, C@uon 


energy for peaceful use and send- 
ing to underdeveloped nations of 
the world shall be energetically 
pursued, 

Progress for peace, not profits 
for promotion of 
should be the goal of the new pro- 
cess, said the “Declaration.” 

The “Declaration supports 
millions who since World War II 
have emerged or 


ATOMIC ENERGY AND! 


; 
; 


| 


‘was unfortunately marred. in spots 


wutometion | 


a national draft program for dis- 
the. 


are emerging | 
reouires obedience to law and the from colonial domination into na-' tical seene. 


10, 1936 ; 


tional freedom. 
It tal:es critical note of the eco- 
nomic plight millions caused by 


employed, the poor farmers, Ne- 


mentally ill. It scores the lack of 
housing, health facilities, slum 
clearance, while trusts get billions 
in the “giveaway” progran. 

The “Declaration” says. “total 
war means total disaster for all 
contenders, aggressors and de- 
fenders alike.” Also that “isolation- 
ism is basically defective as a for- 
eign policy, the United States must 
participate in the world commu- 
nity of nations for the advance- 
ment of freedom and_ protection; 
of human tights throughout the 
world and that we support. the 
United Nations as a means. to 
achieve these ends.” 

*. 
DELEGATES BACKED UP 


They also deinand ,abolition of 


regation in edu- 
effective 
in 


and housing, 
EPC, a civil rights division 

the Department of Justice. 
The “Michigan Declaration” 


by a capitulation to McCarthyite 
redbaiting. But it can be said it 
is a progressive step in projecting 


cussion between now and Aug. 13 
and is a medium for 


uilding a! 


realignmen: on the Américan poli- 


YOUR MONEY 


Disarmament Economics — 


AND YOUR LIFE 


By LABOR RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 


THE SOVIET arms cut 
has inspired thought about 
the probable effects of a 
U. S. reduction. Edwin L. 


Dale Jr. of the New: York 
Times Washington staff devoted 
a Sunday editorial section ar- 
ticle (5/20) to the question: 
“How Would Arms Cut Affect 
U.S. Prosperity?” He concludes 
that a 25 percent cut to match 
the Sovict move would do no 
economic harm and would per- 
mit civilian benefits. 

Agreed. But it remains true 
that the Jong postwar boom has 
been built mainly on war, its 
aftermath, and the resulting 
world expansion of U. S. eco- 
nomic positions, 

The present economic prop of 
$40 billion “national security” 
budgets cannot be measured by 
the simple statistic of 10 per- 
cent of the gross national pro- 
duct. 

Lasting econor.ic militariza- 
tion has helped monopoly pro- 
fits, directly and indirectly en- 
couraged the huge capital goods 
boom. Whether a significant re- 
duction in “defense” spending 
would precipitate a depression 
depends on what other measures 
are taken at the same time, since 
now there would be no war ait- 
ermath to provide an automatic 
substitute. A parallel opening of 
East-West trade, and more con- 
structive non-military measures 


such as federal aid to highways, ' 


would make a big difference. 

Still, no likely combimation of 
actions of this tvpe'can guaran- 
tee against a severe depression. 
Militarization and war set off 
the boom and conditioned its 
development. But it proceeded 
—and at present stalb—under its 
own dynamics. The internal con- 
tradictions making for economic 
crisis are coming to a head. 

* 

DALE writes: “If economic 
considerations alone were im- 
portant, the Government would 


~= -- ——— 


Liberal Bloc Drives for Givil Rights Law 


(Continued from Page }) 
Avis) is also active in this enter- 
prise. 

li his speech on Mav 4. in 
Greenville, S. C., Mundt cited 
tac JO36 
tien, 
{oy nomination of candidates wes 
yoVOKEd, as the hour waen a ma- 
jer obstacle was thrown into the 
po itical machinery of America. 

\fimadt appealed to the South 
C crolina State Bankers Associa- 
tio audience for a common 
front against the “five bloc 
votes” in the nation: the AFL- 

“CIO Jaber vote; the city ma- 
chines in the north; the National] 
Association for the Advancement 
«o! Colored People; the “ethnic 
groups, the hyphenated Ariner- 
joan organizations’ and the 
Aimcricans for Democratic Ac- 
tho. 

* 

MUNDT injected an anti- 
foreigner appeal in his speech 
also. Vhe “city machines,” he 
said, drive “multitudes” to the 
polls. “many of whom can 
neither, read nor write in the 
Fuglish language, who haven't 
studied American history, who 
dowt know Amercan traditions, 
aid who come from = countries 
vwisch had paternalistic govern- 
niins before they moved here.” 

The Dixiecrats in the House 
ec. simultaneously, continuing 
ii tie drive to prevent. the 
school decision of the Supreme 

Court from being implemented. 
Jacst week Rep. George 2D. Long 
(ID-La) told the House that the 
fight against segregation was 
be ings couducted by “Communist- 
Pespircd erganizations among 


f 


4 


Democratic: conven- | 
when the two-thirds rule | 


H. Lehman (D-NY) has seen fit |dience in New York last Sunday | 


to express himself. emphatically 
on the need tor action 
The Dixiecrats are stalling. 


Eastland, for example, has sched- | 


uled the next committee hear- 
ing for next Tuesday—eleven 
davs after the last hearing. 

The Republicans, after mak- 
ing a show’ of supporting the 
Administration proposals which 
were introduced by Senator 
Clifford Case in the Senate, have 
subsided into their unwritten pact 
with the Dixiecrats to do nothing. 


Theegreat majority of the Demo- 
Crats, are either party to, or ac- 
'quiesce in, the decision of Senator 
‘Lyndon Johnson to smother the 


ed the passive attitude that if the 
‘bill comes to the floor they will 
vote in favor. 

Jn refreshing contrast Senator 


‘the civil rights tight in the Senate,! Democratic 


that he would continue to press, 


land with the White House, to the: 


} 


' 


; 
‘ 


‘month bus protest by Negro resi- 
dents. 


‘Lehman told an Urban League au-. 


‘|date of their order to permit time 


-}forts of Negroes to obtain the right 


| New York,:argued the case for the 


U.S. Court Bars 


‘which time the three judges re- 


“full extent” of his “energies and 
abilities.” 


‘date or not. 


It that effort is “frustrated,” he 
said, he will “carry the fight” to the 
national convention 
and “to the people” in the fall 
elections whether he is a candi- 


Jimcrow Seats 
On Ala. Bussés 


MONTGOMERY, Ala. — 
Segregated buses in this city 


issue if possible. The few liberals,! W&TE declared ence 


‘outside of Lehman, have develop-. 


al last week by a three-judge! 
federal court climaxing a six- 
The suit on behalf of four 


Negro women was filed last Janu- 
ary and argued on May II, at | 


served their opinions. They set two 
weeks from today as the effective 


for parties to submit suggestions | 
and formal judgments and allow: 
time for the state and city to ap-; 
peal. 

The suit was undertaken after 


Mayor W. A. Gavle and the two 


other ~ commissioners joined the 
White Citizens Council and an- 
nounced an all-out war against ef- 


to first come, first served seating 
on buses. 3 
Attorney Robert L. Carter of 


plaintiffs and was opposed by City 
Attomey Walter, Knabe and. Asgist- 


Supreme Court had ruled out the 
“separate but equal” doctrine in 
all other fields and that the ruling 
applied to transportation as well. | 

Judges Richard T. Rives .and 
Frank Johnson, -Jr., concurred in 
the majority opinion which was 
the first direct ruling against se- 
gregation of passengers in_intra- 
state transportation by so high a 
court. As the Supreme Court did in 
fuling against segregated schools, 
they held that the old “separate 
but equal doctrine” no longer is 
valid. 

Negroes who have ridden in car 
pools or even plodded to work 
since they rebelled against their 
treatment on the buses last De- 
cember hailed the ruling as a signal 
victory. : 

One of their leaders the Rev. 
Martin Luther King was convicted 
and sentenced to a jail term in lieu 


of a fine which he refused to pay} 


pending appeal. The other cases 
were held in abeyance pending 
King’s appeal. 

“I am personally elated to hear 
of the decision by the Federal 
Court,” he said. “It is a decision 
that will be welcomed by all peo- 
ple of good will both in the North 
and South. ... It is a victory for 
democracy and the forces of jus- 
tice.” 


"PICTURE CREDIT 


The picture of the speakers at 
the Carmegie Hall Forom: on - 


reduce arms, spending as soon 
as possible.” However, general 
economic considerations enter 
very little, if at all, into Admin- 
istration decisions .on the size 
of the arms budget. But partic- 
ular economic pressures ave a 
powerful effect. 

Military sperding, with its 
extreme concentration on air- 
craft, guided 1ui:siles, and atom- 
ic weapons, has become very 
specialized in its impact. Gen- 
eral Motors, the always-point- 
ed-at leading arms contractor, 
now has less than five percent 
of its output in munitions. But 
to electronic firms, aircraft and 
ship builders, producers of stra- 
tegic materials, military orders 
remain very important indeed. 
Similarly with the assorted man-’ 
ufacturers of textiles, cigar ma- 
chines and what-not who have 
“diversified” out of low-profit 
lines into munitions. Besides 
those electric utilities which 
have invested billions in power 
plants whose sole customer is 
the AEC for H-bomb produc- 
tion. 

It would be naive indeed to 
expect those with the maximum 
vested interest im the over $40 
billion yearly “defense” budgct 
to stand aside while their gold- 
plated business is slashed. Trev- 
or Gardner resigned from his 
high Air Force post in protest 
because the guided missile out- 
put wasn't being stepped up as 
much as he wanted, and return- 
to his former job as Chairman 
of Hyeon Manufacturing Corp. 
in Nixon’s Southern California. 
Hycon had tripled its emplov- 
ment, and made missiles and 
rockets its main business, while 
Gardner was in the Eisenhower 
Administration. One = suspects 
that this direct connection be- 
tween pressure for more arms 
spending and vested interest 
therein is unique only in the fact 
that it was made public. 

* 

THE GARDNERS and their 
ilk are reinforced by the Rad- 
fords and Dulleses who are 


| straining every nerve to limit 


the relaxation of international 
tension. Nor are these political 
considerations free from eco- 
nomic motives—such as those of 
the oil companies fearing that 
a reduction of the total military 
effort will weaken the U.S. over- 
seas protecting their invest- 
ments. 

No influential business felt a 
sufficient specifi: profit interest 
in peace to effectively counter 
these pressures in Washington. 
The Administration reacted to 
the Soviet arms cut with belit- 
tling statements and assurances 
that it would not follow suit. It 
responded with a request for 
expanded H - bomb appropria- 
tions, and a vigerous campaign 
to get Congressional approval 
of the budgeted. $2 billion rise 
in military foreign aid authori- 
zations. © | 

Arms cuts can be won only if 
people—in particular the labor | 
movement — actively demand 
them. And here asain, general 
economic arguments are not 
enough. To avoid disunity aniong 
millions now on arms jobs, the 
labor movement would have to 
advanee specific proposals to 
provide alternative employnent. 

Dale’s concluding paragraj‘h 
is beside the point so far as the 
armaments kings and the politi- 
cal pro-war crowd gre concern- 
ed. But it is deeply true for the 
population: 

“In the most fundamental 
sense . . . diversion of resources 
... to defense is pound to leave 
less for consum>tion and invest- 
ment. The Russians — and _ the 
Americans—want more consump- 
tion and investment, ‘and so they 
would both like to see less de- 
fense spending in the purely 
, Coonamia. sense.” 
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wigh he included {hs ‘AACP. > ; | 
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Union Aids Fight on H 


CHICAGO.—“Open ~ ony he ag the — to end discrimina- 
better health” was the plea of the tion in Chicago hospitals. crimination in hospital issi 
United Packinghouse Workers this While the Harvey - Campbell it was acne ante nage 
week, urging Chicagoans to com- ordinance has been passed by the bias will continue’ until hospital 


Staffs are integrated. | 
Chicagoans Protest Smith Act <r crs'e.nmnty 
Arrest of 7 in New England © 


the UPWA’s Civic and Community| 

Committee declared: : | 

“Increasing Negro population 

necessarily mcahs increasing Negro, 
| CHICAGO.—The Chicago Joint} “When Mrs. Franklin Roosevelt, 
Delense Committee to Defeat the Norman Thomas, Henry Steele 
Smith Act has wired a protest to Commager and other prominent: 


patient population, but there are} 
less than a dozen of Chicago's 350 

President Kisenhower against the! persons purged a halt to all fur-| 

‘arrest of seven New England Com- ther Smith Act prosecutions until 

munist) Jeaders on Smith Act the court has ruled, they spoke for 


physicians who can bring a Negro. 
patient into a private hospital other 
“couspiracv. charges. ‘millions of freedom loving Amer- 
Signed by Leon and icans. 
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ospital Staff Bias 


Chicago City Council banning dis- 


COLUMN 


| 


We are very pleased with the 
wide range of interest displayed 
by your letters to the “Readers’ 
Column.” Please keep them 
coming! \Address the __ Illinois 
Worker or) Carl Hirsch, 36 West 
Randolph St., Room 806, Chi- 
cago, 1, Llinois. 


EXTENDED PALM 
Dear Editor: 


| 
| 


' 


than Provident. , 

“MANY of Chicago so-called! 
private hospitals are operated a:id) 
supervised by church and fraternal, 
orders, These hospitals not only! 
enjoy tax. exemption as does Cook. 


| Katzen 


It is not often that I 


attempt lO former Congressman John ‘T. Bern-| 
, put my thoughts in writing, but a ard in behalf of the Committee, the: 


letter in the May 9th issue of the Wire read: 


Daily Worker overruled all hesi- 
tation. 


In his letter to “Speak Your constitutional ) 
outlined cases is pending before the Su-| 
and | preme Court. Is this an attempt to 


Piece” Dick McGrath 
some of his observations 
criticisms conceming the Commu- 
nist Party and the top leadership. 


hope, however, there were two 
points with which I could not 
agree. 

Mr. 
of our literature has popular ap- 
peal. This may depend to a great, 
extent on what one characterizes as. 
“our” literature, and the type of 
reading one seeks. | 

I feel that Elizabeth Gurley; 
Flynn’s autobiography “I Speak. 
My Own Piece,” Barrie Stavis | 
novel on Joe Hill—“The Man Who 
Never Died,” Phillip Bonosky's: 
“Brother Bill McKie’ and “Burning: 
Valley” and just about every book: 
by Howard Fast, constitutes some 
of our very best literature. In mv 
opinion, the variety and quality of 
today’s books is surpassed only bvy' 
those of the Franklin D. Roose-' 
velt era. 


Mr. McGrath's criticism that “no 
popular pamphlet tells what U. S.' 
Communists really believe’ seems 
unwarranted. The shelves of the 
Medern Book Store, in Chicago, | 


{ 


-and the Workers’ Book Store, ino 


New York, are filled with pamm- 
phlets and books of Pettis Perry., 
Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, William 
Z. Foster, Gil Green, Eugene Den-' 
nis, Steve Nelson and a host of 
others. 

He has, however, “hit the nail 
on the head” with his observation | 
that the Party is unrealistic about 
the amount of activity any group, 
or individual can perform. The! 
Party is NOT dealing in statistics, 
but in human figures. No two in-: 
dividuals have the same problems! 
yet the Party does not seem to’ 
have rasped this fact. Far too fre-, 
quently, personal problems or ex-| 
cuses are brushed aside as of little 
consequences until preserving har- 
mony in the household seems to, 
have lost all validity. | 

The mother with the new babv. 
is put on the defensive, because of | 
her inability to attend as many) 
meetings as she had attended in' 
the past, by some male chauvinist: 
whose wife attends NO meetings 
whatsoever! 

Another very serious fault of the’ 
Commuinst Party was not mention-| 
ed in Mr. MecCrath’s letter. Al- 
though the saying, “it is more’ 
blessed to give than to receive” is. 
a familiar one to most of us, the 
policy of the extended palm seems | 
to be far more prevalent. 
wep y has become so obvious of 
ate, that many progressives hesi- 
tate to attend a functidn if they 


} 


| 
) 


McGrath states that none: 


This | 


' 


cannot contribute a $5, $10 or $20, 


' 


bill. The primary purpose of the, 


Communist Party is to “educate 
the masses” not “impoverish the 
masses. Yet, every affair is her- 
; alded far in adyance as a \ 
_ raising event. Granted, _ that 
‘ money is desperately needed, that 
it is indispensable, but need this 
be made so obvious? Cannot the 
| individual be made to’ feel thut his 


PRESENCE, not hig megeyy #5: 0f 
ma iposrangg a me 


ose = —- ee ewe ewe ee we eel 


“monev- | 


| 
| 


' 


' “Seven additional persons ave 


arrested ene Smith Act 
In Massachusetts, while 
review of similar 


een 
charges 


(Continued from Page 16) 


the Independent Voters of — Il- 
linois with the Albany Park 
grouping of that organization 
campaigning actively in his 
behalf. 

When the campaign began, 
the two regular organization 
candidates, Nathan Kaplan and 
Reuben Bodenstem, expected to 
he easy winners in the primary. 
But they soon learned that the 
Democratic Party machinery is 
not enough when the main is- 
sues: are boldly injected in the 
campaign. 

The INI presented its pro- 
gram for consideration bv all 
candidates for state representa- 
tive and the stale senate. Loukas 
embraced that program at the 
outset, as did Isadore Feinglass 
who entered the race for State 
Senator in the 10th district. 
Both Loukas and Feinglass then | 
issued campaign literature spell- 
ing out their position in detail. 
Both agreed on the need for a 
state fair employment practices 
law, increased state aid to edu- 
cation, repeal of the Broyles | 
outh daw. a slate minimum wage 
Jaw, higher unemployment aud 
workmen's Compensation bene- 
fils, revision of the state's tax 
structure. 


' 


| 


. 

THE net effect of the Fein- 
gliss and Loukas 
contributed to squarely placing 
the iSSge's hefore the voters and 
led to the involvement of doz- 
ens of independent campaign 
workers in behalf of several 
candidates. 

When Nathan Kaplan realized 
that victory was not in the bag 
and that he needed the support 
of those voters who were im- 
pressed by the issmes raised in 
the campaign, he too agreed to 
put forward a program. He ac- 
cepied many of the IVI's pro- 
posals and even went into great- 
er detail on the issues than did 
any of the other candidates. 

On the matter of civil rights, 
for example, he pointed out that 
Jews, Protestants and even 


| 


Campaigns | 


| 


| 


“Mr, President, we urge you to 


thovity by your Attorney General.” 


: County Hospital, a charity institu-! 
intervene to end the abuse of ,au-|tion, but are founded on the basis 


of moral responsibility.” | 
The UPWA urged that members: 


of church denominations and. or- 


ILLINOIS ELECTIONS 


Dear Editor: 


tions by William Sennett. The 
‘news of New York's elections may 
ibe of interest, but of far greater 


tions. In order to speak on the elec- 
tions with any claritv, we must 


have wticles to keep us abreast of Jaw. 


J. L. JENKINS | 


our questioners. 


port for a 
| ederal funds’ 
and concessions from hospitals 
which discrimnate. The UPWA also 


| said that pressure can be put on 
‘importance are the Illinois elec-'the federal government to act 


‘against such hospitals under the 


Hill-Burton government contract’ 


The trade unions are support- 


i 


Gil Green’s Family Makes 
First Visit to Leavenworth 


discrimination in hospitals. 


va banquet to be held here on 
Mridav evening, June 15, at. the 
Morrison Hotel, which will drama- 
tize {iis issue. Initiated by tie 
Committee to End Discrimination 
in Medical Institutions, this b.an- 
quet will honer two leading Negro 
doctors, Dr. T. R. M. Howard of 
Mound Bayou, Miss... and Dr. W. 


bloe 


‘Montague Cobb of Howard Uni- 


versity, Washington , D. 


ee —_—— —— wae -- ee 


CHICAGO.—Akthough only Gil is permitted ocassional opportua- available here at the Moder Eook 


Green's family was permitted to ities to speak with Gus Hall, the Store, 64 W. Randolph Street, pro- 


visit him in Leavenworth prison last Communist leader who is now with- pounds in popular and hard-hitting 


sands of people with his stimulat-| 
ing new book, “The Enemy For-' 
gotten.” 


* | 


MRS. GREEN said that her hus-: 
band had questioned her in detail 


‘week, the Communist leader was.in 1}1 months of completing his: fashion the views of one of Ameri- 
beginning to “reach” many thou-; Smith Act sentence. 


cas Communists on some of the 
kev questions of the day. 

One section deals with the 1956 
elections. Lronically, this man who 


“We were glad to be able to tell about the new book, how it was. presents a vigorous program for 


him that the book is out and is be-| being received and what methods/advanciag peace and democracy 
‘ing actively sold) by his many, were being used to develop broad during the course of this election 


friends and co-workers in the Chi- discussion and debate over the campaign is compelled to sit in 


Mfrs. Green and the three chil-| 
dren, Danny, Josie and Ralph, were 
permitted to visit Gil Green in the: 
Kansas prison for the first time since | 
he was transfered there to serve a’ 
sentence under the Smith Act. | 

* | 

THE HUGE federal prison was 


‘described as “horrible” by Mrs.; 


| 


Green but she told of how her hus- 
band has disciplined himself to the 
rigors of prison life. 


‘cago area,” said Mrs. Lillian Green. questions discussed in the book. 


“The Enemy Forgotien,”’ now 


July 4th 


prison because of his — political 


VIEWS, 


Picnic to 


Be at Santa Fe Pk. 


CHICAGO. — The traditionil feat the Simich Act,-and the Mid- 


‘July 4th All Nations Picnic will re- west Commitice for Protection of 


Gil Green is working as a tuck- turn this vear to Sania Fe Park, Forcign Born. The central theme 


factory labor which would make; 


possible some shortening of his. the entertainment features the pic- year in 


sentence. | 
Mrs. Green told of an old prison- 


“Instead of serving time, make time. 


(Contiaued from Page 16) 


Catholics are affected because of 
the = discrimination __ practiced 
against Negroes. He pledged to 
work for a strong FEPC and for 
equal opportunities for all. 

* 


THE program of Kaplan in- 
6pired a number of independents 
and progressives to work in his 
behalt at the same time that they 
supported the candidacy — of 
Loukas. And, since there were 
two to be nominated, the inde- 
pendent voters found a Way to 
merge their efforts with those 
in the Democratic Party with 
conflicting interests who were 
working for one or the other 
candidate. aon 
The 13th State Representative 
District camphign’ is’ tin‘ éXampld 


Ph: What Sgependent and liberal, : 


) dBlucesa ses do tg help may 
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'post of building committecman, 
| garnered 461 votes. 
| The candidates of Reed, Beavers 
iand Morris represented a strong 
ichallenge to the policies espoused 
‘by president James Hamby on the 
question of Negro representation. 
* 
| BY a vote of 3 to 1, the member- 
ship of Local 719 of the UAW, 
representing the  Electromotive 


Diesel workers at General Motors 


— ee) eee 


the issues clear and to be that 
balance of power with which 
even organization candidates 
must reckon if they want to win. 
There are many such poten- 
tiul among the candidates in the 
running for..the Legislature. 
Bug. i will ¢ake-a certain egree: 
pi@b, organized: 4 ndend & 
‘ta tivity 40 sc final}/ : comdiga tes. 
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hi 
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Preparations are under way for 


nic always offers—the food special- 
ties of many national 


The picnic this vear will be, 


‘serve you.” Green does have access jointly sponsored by the Chicago! gest, 
to the large prison library and he Joint Defense Committee to )De- 


“ - _— a 


New Officers 


groups, istated., 
‘er who gave Gil the sound advice: | games, dancing, and a giant raffle. these advances, 


Chosen by Big F 


‘pointer on the prison construction! 91st and Wolf Rd., where it has will be the defense of American 
‘gang. However, he has applied for been held for many years. 


freedom 
“\fany victories were won this 
the field of democratic 
right.” a committee spokesman 
“We hope to celebrite 
and prepare for 
more, in what should be the big- 
ost colorful gathering in 


Miany Vears. 


ord Local 


‘in LaGrange and Chicago, voted 
ito elect local officers every two 
years instead of annually as they 
have done in the past. The “mid- 
dle-of-the-road” administration. 
headed by President Russ Williams. 
was reelected without opposition 
for the major posts in the local. 


Now Showing 
LAST FIVE DAYS! 
Powerful Polish Classic 


| Russ Williams was recently 
elected to the Cook County CIO 
Council executive board as a rep- 
‘resentative of the UAW. The othe: 
‘UAW representative on the CIO 
Council among the executive o!- 
ficers recently elected was Ralp) 
Robinson, newly-appointed admin- 
istrative assistant for Region 4. 
who was elected to the post of vise- 
president of the council. Robinson. 
who is the first Negro to be ap- 
pointed to the post of administra- 


tive assistgat: of a regiow in the 


‘Border Street’ 


Story of the Warsaw 
Ghetto Uprising 


PLUS 
‘The Grasshopper’ 
ANTON CHEKHOV’S 
classic, in color 


CINEMA ANNEX 
3210 W. MADISON 


UAW, replaced Willou Ab. 
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Harvester to Lay Off 750 More 


ROCK ISLAND, I1l.—Unem- 
ployment is still mounting here 
at the farm equipment plants in 
the Quad-Cities, with Interna- 
tional Harvester laying off an- 
other 750 workers by the end 
of this month. : 

International Harvester cut 
back sharply on the production 
of harvesting a with 
farmers expected to be in a 
worsened financial situation by 
the end of the summer. 


The production schedule this 
week at Havester calls for 70 
corn pickers and 20 combines 
daily, in comparison to 96 com- 
lines and 90 corn pickers a day 
six months ago. | 

THE NEW Harvester layof! 
announcement came as 3,200 
' workers were ‘settling a_five- 
mouth strike at the John Deere 
& Company farm equipment 
plants here. The strike by the 
United Auto Workers was pro- 
longed when an economic down- 
turn in the farm equipment ‘in- 
Austry resulted in the company s 
unwillingness to negotiate a. set- 
tlement in order to resume pro- 


duction. a 
In the unemployment crisis 


here, some 5,000 workers are 
out of jobs in the Quad-Cities. 
The UAW has been working at 
emergency measures to provide 
emergency food and jobs, to im- 
prove farmers income. 


A trade union delegation last 


week forced from Gov. William 
G. Stratton a promise that he 
would seek to make surplus fed- 
eral food available to the unem- 
ployed. On the delegation that 
went to Springfield were Joe 


ae 
* 


THE WORKER 


Germano, president of the IIli- 
nois CIO Industrial Union Coun- 
cil, Pat Greathouse, UAW vice- 
president and Robert Johnston, 
UAW regional director. 

The United Auto Workers in 
the Quad-Cities have offered Jo- 
cal relief authorities 100 volun- 
teers who will work two days a 
week at the distribution of sur- 
plus foods. However, thus far 
the union has been unable to get 
officials to release the food. 
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Sen. Kefauver to 


Be Rally Speaker 


CHICAGO. — Sam Estes Ke- 
fauver was announced this weck 
as the main speaker at a kickoff 
rally to begin a $10 million fund- 
raising drive for a 500-bed inter- 
racial hospital in the West Side 
medical center. 

At the rally to be held on Fri- 
day evening, June 20 at the In- 
ternatonal Ampitheatre, the 
Democratic candidate for Presi- 
dei.t will share the platform with 
Bishop W. J. Walls of the AMEZ 


Church and Mrs. Irene. McCoy | 


president of the WNa- 
Federation of Women's 


Caines, 
tional 
Clubs. 

The announcement of the rally 
issued by National Inter-Church 
Hospital Association referred to 
Kefauver as a “champion of 
\aahe rights.” 


\ 


OLYMPICS BENEFIT JUNE 9 TO 


FEATURE NEGRO TRACK STAR 


CHICAGO. —“Friendship 
through the Olympics” will be 
the theme Saturday evening, 
June 9, with Northwestern track 
star Jim) Golliday as well as 
U.S. and Soviet color movies of 
Olympic stars featured ata bene- 
fit for the U.S. Olmypic Fund. 
The affair, in Hall A-4 at $2 
W. Randolph, starts at 8:15 p.m. 
Golliday, who will) probably 
be on the U. S. team that goes 
to the Olvmpic in Melbourne this 
fall, will discuss the role ot the 
games in building triendly ties 
between athletes and nations. 
Official U.S. films of the 1952 
track and field events at the Hel- 
sinki Olympics) will show or 
first large-scale meeting of U. 
and Soviet athletes un miei 


Seek $5, 000 More in 
Fund Drive by July 4th 


[In the next four weeks, IIli- 
nois-Indiana supporters of The 
Worker have more than $5,000 
to raise in the current tund drive. 

For Julv 4, the goal of $9,000 
has been set. As ° 5 elo 1, a tot- 
al of $3,245.50 came in toward 
the func which is to sustain the 
paper here and to aid the Em- 
ergency Committee for a Free 
Press, which has its offices in 
New York. Of the amount turn- 
ed in, $1,066.50 has been sent 
to New York. 

The $9,000 to be raised before 
July 4 is part of a $15,000 fund- 
raising goul for 1956. After this 
intensive period of the drive,, 
special methods will be used to 
raise the balance of the total 
goal. 
needed immediatelv in order to 
help sustain the paper, to pay 
for the two pages which make 
up the Illinois Edition of The 
Worker, to maintain the offices 
in Chicago. 


Contributions were received 


However, the $9,000 isg 


"Plan Symposium 
On Trumbull Park 


CHICAGO.—“As a citizen or 
public official, how would you 
solve the problem at Trumbull 
Park?” 

That is the topic of a public 
symposium to be conducted here 
on Thursday evening, June 14, 
8 p.m., at the Metropolitan Com- 
munity Church, 4lst and South 
Park. 

Speakers will include Enoc P. 
Waters, executive editor of the 
C hicago _. Defender, attorney 
Gloria Wilson, se Rev. Morris 


| TR lage 


ae 


last week from = several down- 
state cCommiunities. Also. there 
has been 2 continued consistent 
response from Albany Park and 
Rogers Park. 

Many community and indus- 
trial supporters are just begin- 
ning to make good on earlier 


pledges. But a Jot more will have 
to be done to step up the pace of 
the drive if the paper is to be as- 
sured continued publication. 


tion. Russians entered that vear 
for the first time. 

The other film on the pro- 
gram, “USSR Champions,” will 
be getting its first Chicago 


showing. It gives an hour-long: 


picture of Soviet athletes com- 
peting in every sport, many of 
them winners at Helsinki and 
other international meets. 


Admission is by a donation of 
$1 or more to the U. S$. Olympic 
Fund. The benefit meeting is 
sponsored by the Chicago Coun- 
cil of American-Soviet Friend- 
ship. 

Mandel Terman, Council 
chairman, expressed the hope 
that the friendship developed in 
Helsinki four years ago between 
athletes of the two countries 
would grow at Melbourne. 


New Officers 
In Ford Local 


By SAM KUSHNER 


CHICAGO.—The 6,000-mem- 
ber Ford Aircraft Local 471 of 
the UAW rejected racketeering, 
red-baiting and white supremacy 
in the recently-concluded local 
union elections. 


Joe Siegele, who was charged 


with “accepting aid from people 


outside our local union” and was 
accused of getting help from 
people with “left wing sympa- 
thies,” defeated incumbent pres- 
ident Nick Cashia by a vote of 
2,197 to 1,864. ‘The charges 
were made in leaflets distribut- 
ed to the Ford aircraft workers 
printed and distributed — by 
Cashia’s supporters. 

The resounding defeat was ad- 
ministered to the advocates of 
white supremacy with the elec- 
tion of Gus Harvey, a Negro, to 
the important post of shop chair- 
man. Harvey who ran against 
six opponents, won a majority 
of all votes cast. With 30 per- 
cent of the local membership 
composed of Negroes, the elec- 
tion for the first time of a Ne- 
gro shop chairman was con- 
sidered significant. 

a 

REGIONAL Director Robert 
Johnston and his staff conducted 
the election due to the fact that 


‘Local 471 is under an adminis- 


tratorship. An administrator was 
placed over the local by the 
UAW international as a result of 
charges of financial irregularities 
in the local, as well as charges 
that organized gambling under 
“syndicate” > influence was pre- 
valent in the plant as a result 
of collaboration between the 
Ford Company and some sec- 
tions of the union leadership. 
Manv of Siegele’s supporters 
charged that Cashia was “soft” 
on the gambling issue. 

Siegele was charged with “left 
wing associations: because sev- 


eral years ago he was elected 
steward while working in the 
toolroom at the MeCormick 
works of International Harvester. 
AE that time, the toolroom work- 
ers were members of .the UE- 
FE. Siegele, who was a 
regarded by .the McCormic 
toolroom workers, subsequently 
led the move of the toolroom 
workers from UE-FE to the 


UAW. 

Tom Hebel defeated the 
Cashia-supported candidate for 
the position of financial secretary 
of the local. Hebel received 
2,051 votes against 1,864 cast for 
Mike Smith, his opponent. 


It is expected that the newly- 
elected anv will take steps 
to eradicate the conditions that 
brought about the placing of an 
administrator over the affairs of 


the local. 
* 


INCUMBENT officers were re- 
elected in other auto locals. UAW 
Local 551, representing the Ford 
Assembly plant and Melrose Park 
Parts Depot, incumbents were re- 
elected without opposition. A 
strong movement for Negro rep- 
resentation was registered in the 
local balloting. 

In spite of the fact that ap- 
proximately one-third of this 2,500- 
member local is composed of Ne- 
gro workers, all of the officers are 
white. An independent group ran 
three Negroes for the posts of vice- 
president, four-year trustee and 
building committeeman. 

Henry Reed ran against the ad- 
ministration candidate for the vice 


presidential spot and received 492 
votes to William Wagner's 867. 
Favous Beavers, independent can- 
didate for four-year trustee wus 
defeated by incumbent John Gig- 
lio, 428 to 889. and Ernest Morris, 
running as an independent for the 


(Continued on Page 15) 


Albany Park Voters Support 
Winners of Fight on Issues 


By WILLIAM SENNETT 

CHICAGO.—A hotly contest- 
ed Democratic primary in Al- 
bany Park last April is now 
leading to united liberal, labor 
and independent support for the 
winners on that ticket. 

This will be remembered as 
the campaign which began in a 
routine way and developed 


some dramatic and unusual fea- - 


tures, an example of how the 
struggle on key issues can be 
projected into the center of an 
election drive. 

James Loukas, who: rolled up 
20,000 votes for state repre- 
sentative in the 13th district, 
won nomination with the high- 
est total despite the opposition 


of the Democratic ward or- 
ganizations in the 39th and 
40th wards. He had the support 
of the Democratic Party 47th 
ward organization and won a 
smashing victory by makin 
vigorous challenge to the ct | 
candidates. 

LOUKAS was endorsed by 

(Continued on Page 15) 


Full-Page Armour Ads Tell Only 
Half Story of Negro Craftsman 


CHICAGO.—Armour & Com- 
pany -ecently spent a small for- 
tune for full-page ads in Chi- 
cago newspapers telling “the 
story of Charles Lee.” 

The part of the storv” they 
failed to tell was filled in- this 
week bv the Negro worker him- 
self and by his fellow union 
members at the Armour plant. 

In its ads, the big packing 
firm used Lee as an aaa of 
“the steady, studious men upon 
whom the company depends.” 
Lee was described as a crafts- 
man who in his spare time 
builds handsome ship models 
and intricately-tooled furniture. 

What Armour left out is this: 
Charles Lee today works at a 
back- breaking and lige m 


have seriOus grievances which 
are currently being taken up the 
Armour Local 347 of the United 
Packinghouse weetans. 


THE ARMOUR full- “page adds 
of Lee: “When he was 21, he 
came to Chicago and got a “job 
with Armour and Co. But he 
continued to work in wood in 
his spare time. Patiently he 
studied and perfected his tech- 
nique, until today — 22 y ears 
later—he is a skilled craftsman 


who can make a stunning ma-~ 


hogany cocktail table, or carve 
fanciful woodwork for a play- 
room.” 

Left out of the ad was the 
fact that the packing firm does 
not pay this “skilled craftsman” 


of the Monument yetigont Selec Ceatd 
$ foatt y depattiment. the 
Nath ty Ta sepa the jlutol ene ei 
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struction jobs after work. The 
UPWA has employed him, in 
fact, to repair the doors and the 
roof at the union hall. 

“Charles Lee certainly has a 
lot of fine qualities,” said Leon 
Beverely, president of the Ar- 
mour local, “but the company 
isn't using them.” 

UNION MEN explained that 
the companys big advertising 
spread in the paper featuring a 
large picture of Charles Lee at 
home working on a ship model 
probably had a double purpose. 

For one thing, Armour is try- 
ing to reach the growing Negro 

market in Chicago with _ its 
products. Secondly, contract ne- 
gotiations are coming up within 
the - few months, and Ar- 
ag has always 


on in the, 
if the divs ‘cati ‘be Yin! 


fering that it is the company 
which takes care of the arnt, of 
its 10,000 employes in_ this 
era. 

“As a boy he dreamed of ships 
and security...” the Armour ad 
said of Charles. Lee, implying 
that the — has given him 
the security dreamed of. 

But after 22 years, Lee has 
little financial security on a 
$1.75 an. hour job. His fellow © 
workers recall, -in fact, that he 
was almost fired recently for 
some little infraction of the com- 
pany rules. And with Armour 
speeding up its workers, auto- 
mating and cutting work crews, 
even Lee's job as a janitor hangs 
on some very slim threads. 

“Yes, we’ = = big family at 
Armour's” . union ever 


comineutellil pa Charles -Lee 
story, “with 10,000 stépcbildren,” 
' 


Full Text of Khruschev Speech on Stalin 


SEE SECTION 2 
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ich igan Liberal Bloc Drives for 
edition! Civil Rights Law Now 
rk er By ERIK BERT 


WASHINGTON—With only a few short weeks of the session 
| remaining a group of 24 liberal congressmen last week moved for 

Seeeee Se Seeee one Ecce tue cot of March 3. pe79 - action on civil rights legislation’ by sponsoring a discharge petition 
ry 029 2 . = to bring ITR 627 to the House floor, It is now 17 months since HR 627 was intro- 
24 Pages (In 2 Sections ) 
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| tion-sponsored proposals, its passage is at a critical pvint. 


duced as an omnibus civil rights bill; today although it includes only the Administra- 
American Left 


Takes a New 
Look at Self 


THESE ARE critical times for | 


our nation’s Marxist movement. 
There is) much > soul-searching 
among us, as we contront the 
need for a thorough-going  re- 
orientation. | 

This is not a matter of im- 
portance to ourselves alone. 
Small and” relatively — isolated 
though the Marxist movement is 
in our land, the way in which it 


.. | 

The Emergency Committee 
lor a Free Press said Wednes- 
day it had received a little Jess 
than halt the $100,000 it needs 
to kcep The Worker publishing 
through the summer. It em- 
phasized, however, that contribu- 
tions had tapered olf alarmingly, 
and The Worker is in’ serious 
trouble. : 

Send your contributions, post- 
haste, to Emergency Committee 
for a Free Press, 575 Sixth Ave., 
Room 301, New York City. Rob- 
ert W. Dunn is Treasurer. 
= 


my 


_/A 


reorients will have considerable 
impact on our national life. 

This movement has had an 
honorable, sometimes  excep- 
tional, part in the great struggles 
of the workingclass and the Ne- 
gro people. 

None can doubt that, with an 
effective reorientation, it can and 
will continue to make its con- 
tribution to’; the workingclass 
strugules to come, to a greater 
degree than in the recent -past. 

And not only in the etforts of 
the workingclass, Negro people, 
small farmers and others to win 
redress of grievances, At the 
moment, socialist thinking, while 
distinctly limited to a minority 
of America’s workers, is begin- 
ning to grow. We need to ex- 
plore ways of uniting socialist- 
minded Americans and of ad- 
vancing socialist ideas, as well 
as examining problems connect- 
ed with our nation’s path to So- 
Cialisin. : 

* 

WE TIOPE and expect that 
The Worker will help along 
these lines. This, at least, is our 
aim. To this end, the current 
issue contains the Khrushchev 
address on Stalin at the 20th 
Soviet Communist Congress, and 
the debate among Socialist-mind- 
ed Americans of varying trends 
held recently at Carnegie Hall. 

We hope, too, that Commu- 
nists, readers, of our paper and 
other socialist-minded Americans 
will contribute their thinking on 
the problems confronting the 
Marxist movement in the hes 
sion on this subject which the 

(Continued on Page: 13) 
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Why Not Polio Shots 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


TITE POLIO SEASON 
begins in July and millions 
of parents, nationwide, head 
into it with their fingers 


crossed even though many 
of us breathe easier since Dr. 
Jonas Salk made his) epochal 
discoverv. Man had discovered 
a way to keep 
the killer, 
polio, at bay. 
And perhaps 
conquer him 
as completely 
as we did 
small-pox. : 

The fear of @ 
the vaccine has 
almost vanish- 
ed: its safety 
and its effec- 
tiveness are irrefutable. Other 
nations are gratefully manulac- 
turing the stuff. And since the 
first inoculations the vaccine has 
been discovered to be more el- 
fective and lasting than was an- 
ticipated. 

Children vaccinated last vear 
reveal that a single shot was 78 


’ percent effective in preventing 


paralytic polio. This constrasts to 
the 62-75% effectiveness it had 
achieved with three injections 
in the 1954 field trial. Now 
authorities say that three shots 
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can halt 85 to 90 percent of 
the disease. 
* 

BUT the nub of the problem 
is this: many of our children 
have not yet been inoculated. 
Not enough vaccine was manu- 
lactured, Last) vear we were 
told that enough vaccine would 
be on hand tais spring to pro- 
vide two injections for all chil- 
dren and pregnant women (who 
are nearly as susceptible to polio 
as children). Now we learn that 
not more than two-thirds of the 
50) anillion children under the 
age of 14 vears have had> as 
much as one shot. Only 15 mil- 
lion have had two shots and the 
number that got three injections 
—the full treatment—is almost 
negligible. 

Naturally millions of parents 
worry as July approaches. And 
many explanations are current 
for the Jag in supply. Reading 
no few of them, this layman, 


for All? 


and parent, sees the picture this 
Way: 

The vaccine, once discovered, 
had to be manufactured for the 
millions. Ou society being what 
it is, privaté drug industries had 
the job, and they bave their 
own calculations. The profit-in- 
centive, as it is delicately called, 
got into the act. 

Then there was the Cutter 
laboratory incident, you. recall, 
when some of the supply was 
tainted: this is said to have 
caused the suspension of pro- 
duction nationally until — the 
bugs, literally, were taken out 
of the process. 


NEW safety regulations to 
prevent re-occurences were de- 
vised. These measures, we are 
told, necessarily lengthen the 
manufacturing and testing pro- 
cess, The Public Health Service 
is sternly enforcing the special 

(Continued on Page 13) 


the full complement of 218 
signatures to the petition 
must be gotten .if action 
is lo be obtained at the next 
possible date, according to 
the Horse rules, on June 25. 
* : 

CHANCES for House passage 
will be just as good, but the briet 
time remaining between July 20 
wud the end of the session would 
vive the Dixiecrats and their 
\epublican accomplices an op-° 
portunity to kill the meas ire by 
stilling it in the Senate Judiciary 
Committee headed by Senator 
James O, Eastland (D-Miss). 

Those actively engaged in the 


campaign for the 218 signatures 


ure confident that they are avail- 
uble—and can be secured, if the 
AIL-CIO moves its forces here 
into an all-out effort. Grass roots 
pressure from local unions may 
be necessary, however, to alert 
the Washington AFL-CIO stafts 
to the urgency of the situation. 
* 


THE REPUBLICANS have 
made it abundantly clear that 
they intend to use the inaction 
af Congress on civil rights, as a 
result) of Dixiecrat obstruction 
ancl the complacency of the Dem- 
ocratic leadershiall as a prup- 
aganda move to win a substan- 
tial bloc of Negro votes for their 
ticket this fall. 

This was indicated in two 
specches last week. In one Max- 
well M. Rabb, White House aide, 
told a closed session of the 
Young Republican leadership 
training school, that Negro vot- 
ers hold the balance of power in 
some 60 northern Congressional 
districts. 

In the other, Richard L. To- 
bin, public relations director for 
National Citizens for Eisen- 
hower, told a citizens group that 
race relations should be used as 
“major ammunition” in the cam- 
paign. | 

Because of the critical situa- 
tion developing among the Dem- 
ocrats on the issue, their na- 
tional chairman, Paul Butler, has 
called a meeting of the conven- 
tion's plattorm committee one 
hill week before the convention 
opens on Aug. 13. 

* 


DISCLOSURE this week | of 
the text of a recent speech by 
Sen. Karl Mundt (R-SD) indi- 
cates he and other Republicans 
are encouraging the Dixiecrats to 
press the fight against the civil 
rights plank at the convention. 
Senater Barry Coldwater (R- 


(Continued on Page 2) 
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Take Strong Rights Stand 


GRAND RAPIDS, Mich.—The Michigan Democratic party, at its state convention 
here Jast week, appealed to the Democratic party nationally to rededicate itself to the 
principles of the Bill of Rights and the 14th and 15th Amendments to the U.S. Con- 


stiluticn. In its own eloquent doc- 
ument, called “the Michigan Dec- 
laration,” the 1,400 delegates ad- 
vanced a militant program for civ- 
il rights which the state’s dclega- 
{ion was aistracted to fight for at 
the Democratic Naticnal Conven- 
tion openins in Chicago Avg. 15. 

Composition of the delegates at- 
tending the state convention § re- 
{ected the fact that Democratic 
Party here lias achieved a working 
coaliiion of organized labor, the 
Nesro people's movement, and 
fainilv-sized) farmers reminiscent 
of New Dead days. 

Phe COLIN Chinon elected 8S dele- 


gates to co to (hiicago and in- 


stricted them to cast their ballot 
Gov. G. Miunen Williams for 
{he presidential nomination. Sec- 
ond choice of the delegates as a 
newspaper poll revealed, was Sen. 
Listes Kadativer, 


jor 


* 

REP. CHARLES DIGGS, JR.. 
(I-Mich) the -tate’s first Negro 
Congressman jast week became 
tle first Newso to preside vat the 
Democratic couvention. He will 
serve on the platiorm comniittee 
at Chicago along with Mrs. Mil- 
died Jelfrev. a dcader in the Unit- 
ed Automobile Workers. 


REP. DIGGS 
U.S. Supreme Court decisions on 
racial segregation must be ubey- 


ed. Sevregation in the U.S. and 
IMmuinigration . 
laws anust be totally eliminated. | 


! 


discrimination in 


* 


ON ATOMIC ENERGY AND: 
“AUTOMATION, the “Dectaration”; “ 
The Michigan Declaration, read said: atomic energy can if its used! Mer, federal guarantees against 
to the convention by Diggs, was for the benefit of the people mark; Violence, intimidation and terror, 


tional freedom. 

It takes critical note of the eco- 
nomic plight millions caused bv 
the Cadillac Government. The un- 
employed, the poor farmers, Ne- 
gro people, youth, small business, 
mentally ill. It scores the lack of 
housing, health facilities, slum 
clearance, while trusts get billions 


THE SOVIET arms cut 
has inspired thought about 
the probable effects of a 
U. S. reduction. Edwin L. 


Dale Jr. of the New York 


Times Washington staff devoted 
a Sunday editorial section ar- 
ticle (5/20) to the question: 
“How Would Arms Cut Affect 
U.S. Prosperity?” He concludes 
that a 25 percent cut to match 
the Soviet move would do no 
economic harm and’ would per- 
mit civilian benefits. 

Agreed. But it remains true 


in the “giveaway” prograi. 

The “Declaration” says. “total 
War means total disaster for all: 
contenders, aggressors and -) 
fenders alike.” Also that “isolation- 
ism is basically defective as a for-! 
eign policy, the United States must! 
participate in the world commu-| 
nity of nations for the advance- 
ment of freedom and_ protection. 
of human tights throughout the 
world and that we support. the 
United Nations as a means. to 
achieve these ends.” 

* 

DELEGATES BACKED UP 
the “Declaration” with a” resolu- 
tion blasting the Dixiecrats and 
called for expulsion from Con- 
gress of ary 1:.embers who got 
there by “unconstitutional and il- 


that the Jong postwar boom has 
been built mainly on war, its 
aftermath, and the resulting 
world expansion of U. S. eco- 
nomic positions. 

The present economic prop of 
$40 billion “national security” 
budgets cannot be measured by 
the simple statistic of 10 per- 
cent of the gross national pro- 
duct. 

Lasting econor.ic militariza- 
tion has helped monopoly pro- 
fits, directly and indirectly en- 
couraged the huge capital goods 
-boom. Whether a significant re- 
duction in “defense” spending 
would precipitate a depression 
depends on what other measures 
are taken at the same time, since 
now there would be no war aft- 


legal denials of tue right to vote.” 
Thev also deinand abolition ef: 
the poll tax and other vote bar- 


ermath to provide an automatic 
substitute. A: parallel opening of 
East-West trade, and more con- 
structive non-military measures 


° a . =. ; ‘ . 1 
approved unanimously. On con- anfend to degrading poverty and_ allocation of federal funas sO as 
trast to the efforts to appease Din-sinhkuman drudgery for all people to discourage segregation in edu- 


. ' a or 
iecrats in seme high Democratic evry where and the use of atomic’ c@voen 


quarters in Wastington, the Dec- 
laration denounced the Dixiecrats 
and called for their defeat. 

Ht aflirms that men and women 
have basic rights regardless of 
rece. color, creed or national ofl 
gin. The wealth of the earth be- 
lonss to the people and no nation, 
govermuent, maividuak or group 


of individuals has the right to ex-. 


ploit them selfishly. Civil order 
requires obedience to law and the 


cnergy for peaceful use and send- 


ing to underdeveloped nations of the Departinent of Justice. 
the world shall be energetically | The 


pursued, 

Progress for peace, not profits 
lor promotion of —~automation 
should be the goal of the new pro- 
cess, said the “Declaration.” 

The “Declaration supports the 
inillions who since World War II 
have emerged or are emerging 
from colonial domination into na- 


ee ee 


effective ) 


i 


and = housing, 
“EPC, a civil rights division in 
“Michigan Declaration” 
was unfortunately marred in spots, 
by a-capitulation to McCarthyite 
redbaiting. But it can be said it 
is a progressive step m projecting: 
a national draft program for dis- 
cussion between now and Aug. 13 


and is a medium for building a 


realignment on the Ameriean poli- 


such as federal aid to highways, 
would make a big difference. 

Still, no likely combination of 
actions of this tvpe can guaran- 
tee against a severe depression. 
Militarization and war set off 
the boom and conditioned its 
development. But it proceeded 
—and at present stalls—under its 
own dynamics. The internal con- 
tradictions making for economic 
crisis are coming to a head. 

* 


DALE wriies: “If economic 
considerations alone were im- 
portant, the Government would 


tical scene. 


Liberal Bloc Drives for Gvil Rights Law 


(Contmued from Page 1) 
Ariz) is also active in this enter- 
prise. 

In his speeeh on Mav 4, in 
Ciecnville, S. €., Mundt cited 
the 10936 Democratic conven- 
tins, when tue two-thirds rule 
for nomination of eandidates wes 
revoked, us tite hour when a ma- 
jer obstacle was thrown into the 
political machinery of America. 

Miumdt appealed to the South 
Carolina State Bankers Associa- 
tien audience for a common 
front against the “five bloc 
voles” in the nation: the AFL- 
CIO Jabor .vote: the city) ma- 
chines in the north; the National 
Association for the Advancemcit 
of Colored’ People; the “ethnic 
groups, the hivphenated Amer- 
joun organizations’ and the 
Americans tor Democratic Ac- 
tion. 

7 

MUNDT  injeeted an anti- 
forcigner appeal in his speech 
also. The “city. machines,” he 
suid, drive “multitudes” to the 
polls, “many of whom can 
neither read nor write in the 
Fngtish language, who haven't 
studied American history, who 
dont. know Amercan traditions. 
ard who come from countries 
which had paterealistic govern- 
ments before they moved here.” 

The Dixiecrats in the House 
are, simultaneously, continuing 
in the drive to prevent. the 
school decision of the Supreme 
Court from being implemented. 
last week Rep, George §S. Long 
(1-La) told the House that the 
fight against segregation was 
being conducteadl by “Communist- 
Inspired = oyganizations” arhong 
Which he inched the NAACP. - 
V THE SENATE, jnfortu 
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HW. Lehman (D-NY) has seen fit 
to express himself emphatically 
on the need for action. 
| The Dixiecrats are stalling. 
| Eastland, for example, bas sched- 
uled the next committee hear- 


davs after the last hearing. 

| ‘The Republicans, after mak- 
| ing a show of supporting the 
| Administration proposals which 
| were introduced by Senator 


ing for next Tuesday—eleven 


| quiesce in, the decision of Senator 
‘Lyndon Johnson to smother the 
issue if possible. The few liberals, 
outside of Lehman, have develop- 
cd the passive attitude that if the 


bill comes to the floor they will, 


vote in favor. 


| 
! 


US. Court Bars 


Clifford Case in the Senate. have | 
subsided into their unwritten pact! 
with the Dixiecrats to do nothing. 
| The great majority of the Demo- | 
crats, are either party to, or ac-' 


“OsEh TH 7) wT wi - 
ips hes Ape ey : - + % Seer 
eestine wrigge ‘asnteloty -esuei | 


Sen. 


dience in New York Jast Sunday’ 


abilities.” - 


If that effort is “frustrated,” he. 
that he would continue to press: said, he will “carry the fight” to the 
the civil rights tight in the Senate,| Democratic 
‘and with the White House, to the! and “to the people” in tke fall 
“full extent” of his “energies and elections whether he is a candi- 


! 


national 


date or not. 


——e wee — 


Jimcrow Seats | 
On Ala. Busses 


MONTGOMERY, Ala. — 
gregated buses in this city’ 


” 
' 


Se 


al last week by a three-judge! 
federal court climaxing a six- 


month bus protest by Negro resi- 
dents. The suit on behalf of four' 


served their opinions. They set two! 
weeks from today as the effective ' 
date of their order to permit time | 


for parties to submit suggestions | 


‘and formal judgments and allow 


time for the state and city to ap-| 
peal. 

The suit was undertaken alter} 
Mayor W. A. Gavle and the two 
other city commissioners joined the| 
White Citizens Council and an-}| 
nounced an all-out war against ef-| 


|forts-of Negroes to obtain the right 


the majority opinion which was 
the first direct ruling against se- 
gregation of passengers in intra- 
‘state transportation by so high a 
court, As the Supreme Court did in 
ruling against segregated schools, 


but equal doctrine” no longer is 
valid. 


Negroes who have ridden in car! 
lodded to work 
against their | 
In refreshing contrast Senator: Negro women was filed last Janu-! treatment on the buses last De- | 
Lehman told an Urban League au-.ary and argued on May 11, at, cember hailed the ruling as a signal 
‘which time the three judges re- victory. 


pools or even 
since they rebelled 


One of their leaders the Rev. 
Martin Luther King was convicted 
and sentenced to a jail term in lieu 
of a fine which he refused to pay 
pending appeal. The other cases 


were held in abeyance pending 


King's appeal. 

“J am personally elated to hear 
of the decision by the Federal 
Court,” he said. “It is a decision 
that will be welcomed by all peo- 
ple of good will both in the North 
and South. ... It is a victory for 
democracy and the forces of jus- 
tice.” 


to first come, first served reating | ‘ste 


on buses. | 

Attorney Robert L. Carter of 
New York, argued the case for the 
plaintiffs and was opposed by City 
Attorney. Walter Knabe. and Assist- 
te: tGeridral shfgdi- 
‘Ge myers that she . 

(< aged ao ‘9:sai00'D) 
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- The picture of the’ speakers at 
the Carnegie Hall Forum on 
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YOUR MONEY AND YOUR FE 
Disarmament Economics 


By LABOR RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 


convention ; 


| Supreme Court had ruled out the! 
“separate but equal” doctrme in, 
all other fields and that the ruling: 
applied to transportation as well. 

Judges Richard T. Rives avd, 
Frank Johnson, Jr., concurred in| 


were declared unconstitution-' they held that the old “separate 


reduce arms spending as soon 
as possible.” However, general 
economic considerations enter 
very little, if at all, into Adinin- 
istration decisions on the size 
: the arms budget. weg ge 
ular economic preSsures have a 
powerful effect. 

Military spending, with its 
extreme concentration on. air- 
craft, guided missiles, and atom- 
i¢ weapons, has become very 
specialized in its impact. Gen- 
eral_ Motors, the always-point- 
ed-at leading arms contractor, 
now has less than five percent | 
of its output in munitions. But 
to electronic firms, aircraft and 
ship builders, producers of stra- 
tegic materials, military orders 
remain. very important indeed. 
Similarly with the assorted man- 
ufacturers of textiles, cigar ma- 
chines and what-not who have 
“diversified” out of low-profit: 
lines into munitions. ides 
those electric utilities which 
have invested billions in power 
plants whose sole ¢ustomer is 
the AEC for H-bomb produc- 
tion. 

‘It would be naive indeed to 
expect those with the maximum 
vested interest in the over $40 
billion yearly “defense” budget 
to stand aside while their gold- 
plated business is slashed. Trev- 
or Gardner resigned from his 
high Air Force post in protest 
because the guided tired » out- 
put wasnt bemg stepped up as 
much as wanted, and return- 
to his former job as Chairman 
of Hycon Manufacturing Corp. 
in Nixon's Southern California. 
Hycon had tripled its emyploy- 
ment, and made missiles and 
rockets its main business, while 
Gardner was in the Eisenhower 
Administration. One suspects 
that this direct connection be- 
tween pressure for more arms 
spending and vested interest 
therein is unique only in the fact 
that it was made public. 

¥ 


THE GARDNERS and their 
ik are reinforced by the Rad- 
fords and Dulleses who are 
straining every nerve to limit 
the relaxation of international 

' tension. Nor are these political 
considerations free from eco- 
nomic motives—such as those of 
the oil companies fearing that 
a reduction of the, total military 
| effort will weaken the U.S. over- 
| seas protecting their  invest- 
ments. : 

No influential business felt a 
sufficient if: profit interest 
in peace to’ effectively counter 
these pressures in Washington. 
The Administration reacted to 
the Soviet arms cut with belit- 
tling statements and assurances 
that it would not follow suit. It 
responded with a request for 
expanded H - bomb appropria- 
tions, and a vigorous campaign 
to get Congressional ap al 
of the budgeted $2 billion rise 
in military foreign aid authori- 
zations. 

Arms cuts can be won only if _ 
people—in particular the labor 
movement — actively demand 
them. And here again, general 
economic arguments are ‘not 
enough. To avoid disunity among 
millions now on arms jobs, the 
labor movement would have to 
advance specific proposals to 
provide alternative employ-nent. 

Dale’s concluding paragrajsh 
is beside the point so far abe 
armaments kings and the politi- 
cal pro-war crowd are coficern- 
ed. But it is deeply true for the 
population: 

“In the most fundamental 
sense . . . diversion af resources 
... to defense is bound to leave 
less for consumption and invest- 
ment. The Russians — and‘ the 
Americans—want more consump- 
tion and investment, and so they 
would both tike to see less de- 
fense spending in the purely 
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modest and appropriate. 


MICHIGAN 


You Are Invited 
Te Join In A 
Discussion 


In preparation for a national con- 
ivention of the Communist Party 
‘toward the end of December 


Win Stay for 
iChificos 


DETROIT. — A last minute stay 
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_ A STORY at the recent Dem convention was that the Repub- 
licans may have a Negro candidate on their state ticket eeme the 
56 elections, and it will be for State Auditor General and his name 
will be John Roxborough III. If it happens, first ¢ime in history. 
a a o 


_ AT A RECENT SESSION in the 15th Congressional District, 
Neil Staebler, state Dem chairman was asked what about a Negro 
candidate for State office, say Auditor General. He refused to 


commit himself. 
‘ a os & 


A DEVOTED READER. 
| ¥ 


cadia Park, Wicks Road off T ele- | _— 


THE DEMS have a new state insignia, you will see oa your 
ballot on Aug. 7, primary day in Michigan. The insignia is pictures 
together of the late President Roosevelt and Governor Wiliams. 
The Republicans will have Lincoln and Eisenhower together. 


DEMS WORRIED they will lose thousands of votes because 
the Presidential ballot along with the state is all on one ballot now. 
Their worry is that some people may vote for Ike then vote for 
the State Dem ticket, especially if a national Dem Presidential 
candidate happens to be for moderation. 

AFL SPLIT down the middle among top brass on who to back 
in 1956. At Dem convention no Teamster leaders, or state AFL 
brass like George Dean, president, Jack Thorpe, secretary were 
present. Jim Gibson, former Wayne County AFL chief, defeated 
recently by Andy McFarlane of the Buildmg Trades was present 


(72 Dem meeting, as was Tom McNamara, new secretary of Build- 


ing Trades. 


RUMOR at the Dem convention at the press tables, Republi- 
cans may run Jack Thorpe, state AFL Secretary Treasurer, for 
State Treasurer on GOP ticket in Michigan in 1956. 

@ a o 


GOVERNOR WILLIAMS gradually working towards an even 
split on the State Supreme Court. Has now three pro-labor Justices, 
Black, Smith and now George Edwards. There are five complete 
reactionaries on the bench the three have to compete with. Time 
may change the setup, plus political action work. Still no Negro 
on the State Supreme Court bench. If another justice dies, don't 
see how Williams can avoid appointimg a Negro attorney. 


GOP STATE CHAIRMAN John Feikens, wired Neil Staebler, 
State Dem chairman. ... “I challenge vou to deny that every 
Democratic Congressman from Michigan and the Democratic U.S. 
Senator voted to give important committee chairmanship to Demo- 
crats who are against civil righ’s legislation. .. .” He meant of 
course Eastland. Staebler had “no comment.” 

DEMS CHARGE the GOP in Michigan has a campaign fund 
of $2% million. That the GOP high powered press agent Al Short, 
rumning their campaign is getting $25,000 a year. That Joe Hain- | 
line, tormerly of WJR, now running a weekdy TV show fer the Re- 
publicans is also getting a $25,000 annual paycheck. In contrast, 
the Dems elaim, their total budget for the state election campaign 


in Miehigan is $350,000. : 


DEMS CHARGED that a recent meeting at the Detroit Ath- 
letic Club, hangout of auto millionaires, GM executives pledged 
to raise $1,200,000. C. E. Wilson when he spoke at the Lincoln 
Day dinner iast February in the Detroit Masonic Temple helped 
to raise $600,000 in that one night. 


_ JOHN MURRAY, public relations man fer the Dems hovers 
over the big press with resehutions, press releases etc., while passing 
up labor and other weekly newspapers. Yet not a single one of 
the big press will give his candidates anythmg but lumps in the 
1956 elections. * 


SIGNIFICANT SPLIT in Dem ranks saw not a single Wayne 
County.Dem leader at the state Dem convention.. County leaders 
like Edgecombe, Burns, Stoll, Gerald O'Brien, Andy Baird and 
others stayed home. 


* » 


LOTS OF DISCUSSION about the coming debate between 
Staebler and Feikens, state chairman of the Dems and GOP re- 
spectively. It will be at UAW Local No. 157, 14¢b St. at McGraw 
thus Sunday moming. The audience will be allowed to ask ques- 


‘tiens and discuss. : : . 


THERE ARE 1,100,000. unregistered veters in Michigan. Are 
vou registered? If not proceed to the nearest police station or 


City Hall and do it now. — naa 
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THE ENEMY FORGOTTEN 


by Gilbert Green 
- $2.50 


The author, serving an cight year jail senience, 
offers his “own political brief before the highest 
* court in the land—the court of publie opinion.” 


BERENSON BOOK STORE 


2419 Grand River, Room 7, Detroit 
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ie _|the Worker for discussion articles. 
| , 61-year old Detroiter to Greece Dies ethos dasakA Gack carat 
We appreciate the letters and ;Ordered to surrender for deporta- reports of Eugene Dennis. M 
romments from our readers tO |tion on May 31, Kosmas Chificos| Weiss end Cla i o Lishaleet to the 
THEIR column, and hope that | was granted the delay to permit|recent CP National ~ Committee | 
‘they will keep them coming. Kind-' him to show that he would face! meeting. After Labor Day a na- 
ly address the Michigan Worker or), <ical persecution if deported to tional election conference is to be 
Billy Allan, 2419 Grand River, ' Greece. | held, and later diseussion will con- 
Detroit 1. Deadline: Friday. Mr. Chificos, a restaurant work. / SCE . a 
: er, has lived in the United States'!, “€4@ers wishing to participate 
Differs on Hoffa Jegally since 1911 and faces de-|™ discussions should send their 
Dear Editor: ‘portation under the Walter-Mc- | letters, 1,000 words maximum to, 
Reading the Michigan Worker Carran Law for his political activi- Discussion, c/o Michigan Work- 
of May 2, I differed with VOUr ap- ties durieg the early depression | © 2419 Grand River, Detroit, l. 
proach in the article on the AFL | years. — articles will not be ac-| 
and Jimmy Hofta. Unshilled and with no living rela-. “1 lhe tar pare 7 sign the ar- 
You lambasted Hoffa for being tives in Greece, Mr. Chificos faces that Th Bigs Sm ae weed 
the evil genus behind the Michi- |, bleak future if deported. Under | want ¢ ber th 2 a . If — 
gan AFL decision to go slow on *g little-known recent amendment ciate ai aa mo page. gt 
AFL-CIO unity in Michigan. to the Social Security Law, he will, worker or one of its prvies tealilinns) 
My opinion is that in union af- not receive his old age benefits and | or salesmen, you can. do that. We| 
fairs we should stick to. issues and pension when he reaches 65, de- | urge speed in submitting the con-' 
omit personalities when there is a spite the fact that he has paid taxes tributions to start things off. : 
matter of severe criticism. [ever since the law was passed.|; All these discussions will Serve, 
By himself, Hoffa is nothing. His fronically, Mr. Chificos Was an aC-'as the basis for the draft resolu-| 
strength represents a trend, a strong. "ve member of organizations dedi- tions fo- the pre-Convention dis- 
backing in the Michigan AFL, | cated to the passage of the social | cussion for the National Convyen-| 
I would like to see the Michigan. party law. ; ae ton, 
Worker analyze the istues involved! Friends of Kosmas Cuificos are Fraternally Yours, 
in this yo-slow decision on labor attempting to -prevent his depor- | "i BILLY ALLAN, Editor 
unity and analyze this trend— tation by tesa, ht Con- | i 
what it consists of, its outlook, its S'essmen urging them to intervene ( hu h wn 
strength and weaknesses. in the case. They are also raising | rc omen 
With all its weaknesses it seems funds tor legal aid, and ask that: ' 
to be doing a good job of organ- contributions for his defense to be, t | 
=e at “| sent to the Michigan Committee for ' § UY : 
izing the unorganized. ‘Pp, eines | 
ok Protection of Foreign Born, 2033 | 
So let's stick to issues. It’s more Park Ave., Detroit 26. | DETROIT.—The United Church 
| “Women of this city backed up the 
church women of Dearborn in their 
‘condemnation of Mayor Orville 
, Hubbard for his stand praising eB. 
ation. | 
“<i oper Weeks Ff Gillila d le they said, was 
ian ore ee or ’ n “against their whole belief, and they 
Short work weeks are a big gripe | F were proud that they are an teadian. | 
among auto workers, | LAPEER. — A pardon is being aetiensl inierdenneninationss end) 
They want full work weeks and sought from Gov. Williams from inter-racial group. Negro women do 
then lavolfs In preference to three Clayton C. Gilliland, now serving an outstanding job as officers and | 
and four-day weeks and no layoffs. 4 four and a half to five year term chairmen of the organization, they 
The short work week is a method in Jackson for “conspiracy "to block declared, and it is a privilege to 
of the corporation getting oyt of the eviction of the late Mrs. Eliza-' work with them. 
paying unemployment compensa- beth Stevens from her farm home, Hybhard, meanwhile, has an- 
tion. It greatly diminishes the in- near here. ‘nounced his candidacy for Circuit, 
come of the auto worker over full) Gilliland, long-time investigator Court Judge in Wayne County on| 
weeks and then layoff. Thus it for members of the defunct Lapeer the Republican ticket. Unfortunate- 
undermines the whole purpose be- Farmers Mutual Fire Insurance As-' ly be faces a weak apponent, one. 
hind Unemployment Compensa- sociation, was convicted of “con-!| Victor Targonski, former State | 
tion. spiracy,” although all alleged fel-. Auditor General, not noted for any | 
An average auto worker who low conspirators were exonerated. : particular strong attitude on labor, 
makes $2.15 an hour and has two! His associates in the 21-vear|or civil rights. 
children, for a three-day week takes fight to expose trickery and injus-| Hubbard will be epposed by or- 
home about $45. But his compen-itice in the Lapeer Mutual case ganized Jabor and the Negro peo- 
sation check for a week off is have undertaken to launch a peti-| Ple’s movemeut, as he has been for, 
about $38. In addition there is the ‘tion requesting pardon, while their jud eship in the past. He came 
extra carfare, lunch monev, Jaun- | attorneys prepare an appeal to the Within 3,000 votes two years ago 
dry, etc., of working three days. U. S. Supreme Court. |of getting elected as a Circuit 
Thus he is working for almost noth-| © The Linsing CIO Council urg- Judge. Ye eeliotan 
ing on a three-day week. ‘ed that pardon be granted and vot. | 
The 40-hour call in pay is a good ‘ed to sad their resolution on this MISS 
deal. ‘matter to other union councils and | 
In anv Case, loud howtls should . interested organizations and indi- f 4 
issue at the corporation when thev viduals. | STEVE I 
try this kind of profit gouging at men e | 
the expense of the ey ‘lots of money. $2,500 from the : pes | 
A READER | packinghouse workers alone. Chi-) DETROIT. — Steve Nelson, out- 
* ‘cago did well. Detroit has given standing anti-fascist and member 
} 'the most. Just the other day I spoke of the Nationral Committee, Com- | 
Talks with Leaders to 16,000 people in Madison Square Munist a io og 4 the 
main speaker at the Labor Press 
From Montgom 8 1 ord ates . | picnic, Wadecadén, July 4, at Ar- 
. e said finances were very im- 
Dear Editor: portant and that it took $14,000 ~~ Mined 
I had an opportunity to talk re- 4 month to run the Montgomery 5'5!’ 1. ay ay neers | 
cently with E. D. Nixon, a leader Improvement Association and that} cr — sn gp vara 
of the boycott movement in Mont- dif] not include legal fees — oan Ce Supreme shri 
gomery, Ala., against segregation bonds $300 a day for gasoline threw om the P ennsylvania Sedi- 
and discrimination. alone. Many white people have)" a —,, = deal = 
Brother Nixon was head of the ‘come in Or sent in checks. th Pome on Te cance ° d 
AFL Sleeping Car Porters Union| «po the people of Montgome Mi as - gong T. hn = 
for many years had been on hun- ¢,¢) they have support”? | ial Michigan. rucks Act: was 
ger marches and was a member of; ayy, ap eer IG meee voided here based on Nelson's vic- | 
the NAACP. | “We certainly do,” he said. “We} tory in the U. S. Supreme Court. 
He related how the boycott: 40m feel like just 50,000 Negroes) The picnic is to raise funds to 
started, haw the ministers took up !” Montgomery. We know that aid the battle of the Daily Worker | 
the struggle and formed the Mont-;™0* of the folks of this counsy and Michigan Worker to beat off 
yomerv Improvement Association, '*¥™Pat ize with our fight. We’ the attacks of the T-men who seek 
how the wwspapers wrote up t know if “ve were to get arrested to stifle a Marxist, labor newspaper. \ 
wews a unwittingly gave thou- ‘Ve Wont Stay in jail. My heart} A cultural program by Detroit 
sands of dollars worth of publicity swells with pride that I can tell artists, a sports program, care for, 
which had a unifying effect; how OU. that no one arrested has spent Jittle children, multi-national re-' 
people were framed and arrested * night in jail. freshments will feature the picnic. 
for participating in the boycott. | He enthusiastically urged all Ne-, Admission is 50 cents. , : 
He said that from all over the groes and workers to register to) ~ re a 
country, from Negro and white,vote and use that right which 
alike, came money and automo-'they would be denied in Alabama 
biles, even a. stationwagon, all;He urged support of: Negro candh- 
types of support. ‘dates in this next election includ- 
“I traveled 20,000 miles in ing Rev. Charles Hill who is. a 
April ox ad a said. “Spoke to primary candidate for congress, in, 
the a ee, Bee cn Reger CIO MEMB a 
MM Ste Mee rey in wee EEA ee rat) fe 
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Quality Food at Reasonable Prices 
DETROIT WORKMEN'S 
| First Branch: 2934 YEMANS _ 
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Forge Unity in UAW Locals 
lo Take Action on Layoffs 
And Needs of Unemployed — 


Dombrowski _ 


Murdered! 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 

DETROIT.~A fighting labor editor is dead. Thomas X. Dom- 
browski was shot to death by an assassin who broke into a peaceful 
meeting of workers at the Polonia Club in New York on May 31. 


As editor of Glos Ludowy (Polish People’s Voice), Dombrowski 
was attending a gathering to greet a group of Polish-Americans who 
had just returned from a trip to Poland 

You will read elesewhere in this paper how the gunmen broke 
in, how Dombrowski lunged for the mask of one in evident ex- 


pectation of identifying him,, 


were killed and a third man grievously 


how Dombrowski and Frank Grodzki 


wounded, how the assassins 


escaped with apparent ease through the ring of police and federal 
agents which always surrounds such gatherings. 

Was it an ordinary holdup? Wast it just a coincidence that 
the murdered men were outstanding Polish-American left-wingers 
often threatened by Nazi-minded Polish exiles and McCarthy-minded 


witchhunters? 


The Nazi-minded are gloating. They knew the great talents 


By NAT GANLEY 

AFTER the “boom-time” unem- 
ployment hit over 220,000 in Michi- 
gan alone last week, UAW secre- 


letter to UAW locals urging they 
establish committees to assist laid 
off workers on their day to day 
needs. 


tary-treasurer Emil Mazey sent a 


‘ 


| 


The letter hit the UAW locals at for a moratorium 


a time when many were engaged | other debts for unemployed UAW 
in internal electioneering for local members will undoubtedly get sup- 


immediate demand in this area. 

In this connection I don’t know 
why Flint Buick Local president 
Jim Bishop was the sole survivor 
of his defeated election slate. But 
I do know he called upon Gov. 
Williams to convene a meeting with 
UAW leaders to discuss a mora 
torium on debts for Michigan’s un- 
employed. 

Secretary-treasurer Mazev’s call 
on rents and 


tends to unite all UAW forces. 
Thus Bob Murphy of Flint Chevy 
Local 659, quite often on the outs 
‘with president Reuther, writes in 
his local paper: . 

“We are together with brother 
Reuther on calling a national con 
ference to start a plan to take care 
of unemployed brothers at this 
time for the time is getting very 
‘Short. It is already announced that 
‘more cuts are coming. By_ uniting 
jis the only way we are going to 
make progress in this great union of 


and ability of this people's editor, his nose tor news, his restless, 
searching probe for “the score’ among the great mass of his people— 
the Polish-Americans. He was no quiet “desk” man who copy-read 


material. 
As a youth Dombrowski, attended college at Ohio State. He 


went to Poland in the mid-thirties on a scholarship. 

He} was respected by the workers in this auto area. Once he | 
lacked only 100 votes to be elected a City Councilman in Ham- | 
tramck. He was on a coalition ticket backed by many organizations, 
including labor. He got 5,000 votes in a city of 43,000 inhabitants, 
because he was what his election placards said: “A People’s Can- 
didate.” cS 

His tireless struggles during the “cold war” period for peace 
and co-existence, his editorials and columns digging into the prob- | 
lems of Polonia and its people, made him one of the most widely | 
read journalists in the nationality press field. | 

Dombrowski was a native-born American, a son of Ohio, a state | 
whose great Socialist traditions he studied as a journalism student 


| 


' 
; 
' 
j 
; 
| 


at college. He was attracted by the great wave of unionization in [Raaage™ 


his home state and took his place later on alongside the workers. 


He brought to the Polish-American movement of this country & =. 
a greater understanding of the fight for Negro rights which he (gee 


related to the persecution of his own people. 

He leaves a bride, just newly wed on May 5, Estella Nowa- | 
kowski, and two sons—Jimmy, who lives in Detroit, 18; and Jimmy | 
who lives with Dombrowskis first wile in California. 

His son Jimmy told newsmen here what we think summed 
up Tom Dombrowski in many ways: “My father feared no one. 
He wasnt afraid of anything.” 

That, together with his great devotion to the cause of the people, 


Local 659 and AC Local 651 shows | 


; ay , iport from all UAW local leaders ; ours.” 
a olfice. W ould the Tecoine | regardless of internal election align-| And the 200,000 unemployed 
usually poured into these election | ments. The common layoff danger, UAW members say amen to that. 


campaigns side-track the locals ' —wnemeer 
from the urgent tasks suggested by’ a Mi e h - | 
q i 
edition 


Mazey? Not if signs from a couple’ 
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of Flint locals are typical. | 
A look at the election platform | 
of contending groups in Chevy 
a similarity of formulations. This | 
is aor A true on demands most 
directly affecting the unemployed. 
OL course -election platforms per 
se do not characterize groups. But. 
to attract votes. 


gree they have to re- 
e. flect workers’ de-. 
pasires to some de- 
a 
Z 
x 


’ 2 eee 
as ae 
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The 


ee 


ar Orders Won’t Solve Layoffs 


; 


platform | 
E-a@reflects Flint and, 
4 Detroit as official 
‘eia4 Jistress areas with 

Fan outlook — for 


=. State C10 Program 
offs in June and | | 
July. The indus- | , 
try is frantically trying to cut new) DETROIT. — War orders will ened. Win the CIO program of 


' 
' 
‘ 


their needs and the fight for peace and security was the credo of 


‘car inventory from about 900,000 ‘not solve the grave problem of 220,-' taxtaion on the ability to pay. 


this murdered editor whose death is mourned in Polonia and every- | : : . 
‘to about 500,000 by Sept. 1. The 000 idle Michigan workers, state © State U. S. Employment Ser- 


where workers fight for 4 -ecdom. | : 
Sse Bile cages ede b cuts will be made at the expense CIO president Gus Scholle said, vice Office: Employers have to be 
of the auto workers and dealers, here. Many aspects of a program! forced by law to call these job of- 

with factory car prices kept high. have to be put together by those fices with any requests for work- 

And this problem Can only be met concerned with the plight of the ‘ers. As it is now, said Scholle, em- 

by a principled and fighting unity unemployed workers. He stressed’ ployers don’t because they want a 


3 e e 
CNONe JAW Hiroshima ; 
1 7 
0 ‘in the UAW ranks. ‘the point the June 11-14 Michigan! long line of unemployed workers 
pp OS@S H-Bombh j ests ' Thus in the AC local the defeat-, CIO convention in Grand Rapids : in front of their plants. That's when 
‘ed administration of president Gene 


will concentrate on: |they can discriminate against Ne- 
‘Willey campaigned for: “A 30-hour) —@ Unemployment compensation: gro workers and also search among 
( This should not be terminated at workers for cheap labor; potential 
| the end of 26 weeks, because that! scabs, anti-union forces. He said a 
the peacetul way. He said that ‘emplovees displaced by automa- ‘is when the worker needs aid most. | bill died in the committee in Lans- 
trade is necessary as a measure of tion.” The victorious Bob Clark! Scholle proposes that unemploy- | ing to force employers to hire only 
peace between all countries and group campaigned for “30 hours ment compensation be for as long!through State, U. S. Employment 
that the auto workers need a policy‘ Work for 40 hours pay due to GM _ as a worker is out of a job, and be Services. 
of trade to sell cars with a stockpile automation.” Both groups said the increased. ® Moratorium: Scholle said the 
of 900,000. | '}wanted equality for minorities, a) © Runaway shop: Make employ- | proposal of UAW secretary-treas- 
He said that the American in-' lower pension ‘age, solutions for. ers pay the costs of moving a work- urer Emil Mazey for a moratorium 


DETROIT. — Gus Scholle, state 
CIO president, who was in Hiro- 
sluma some months after the bomb 
was dropped, told this reporter 
what he saw there will always 
make him oppose H-bomb tests or 
the use of the bomb. 

Scholle said all the descriptions 
of hell couldn’t be more horritving 
than Hiroshima where 178,000 


constantly playing a role of leader week at 40 hours pay which will 
in the effort to keep the world on ‘spread the work to take care of 


———_— = 


| : -vestment of capital. in many. na-' skilled trades problems, a fight on | er to the new plant site. |on debts of workers during layofts 
were either killed or maimed, ‘tions must be aimed at helping grievances, ete. ® Increase purchasing power:!is a move that has to be backed 

The state CIO leader granted these nations to buy materials from; J) the Chevy local the two main Here he said wages must go up by all labor and the State CIO sure- 
the interview on the eve ot the the United States and not just be contending groups also supported Considerably, hours of wark short- ly will. 

State CIO convention, and discuss- based on wringing out profits from ‘iis dininitinieilie acilialiie fe ES ad os ft 

ed some of the issues facing that these nations. r apr" Np ng teak > 8 i ® 

gathering of 1,000 delegates, rep- | ‘hours with no loss in pay. The lo-. 

resenting some 700,000 Ree | Better to have a policy of peace, cal president (not a candidate for orsening mp oymen 
by: aa ae Qe _ he said, than Dulles’ “brinkism.” reelection) summed up the election ; 

He said America owes it to the ¢ ' ce Sa 
world to take the jnitiative on Dlg up. the CIO leader said! results in the local’s paper as fol- . : 
spake, that Kt must subscribe fo | Money used these days for atomic lows: “Well the primary election: 
neateful use bf atomic energy. He tests of bombs should be channel- is over and from the results it ap- ‘{e ure aces ayors 
is a member 6f the Michigan Com-|° rab: for helping the tn-" pears that the membership did a 
mittee for Peaceful use ot Atomic |“ P! ose: mares ae ae their DETROIT. — A 40 percent cut-' tion candidate on the Reépublican 
Energy. | Ihe best defense against any ee Both major sates Save wor back in production during the third ticket for Governor, is telling un- 

He said that America should be bomb,” he said, “is peace.” | Posts. + quarter of the year (July) is ex- | employed workers he personally 

lhl mS ras ae , |pected to boost unemployment to’ wil] urge companies to continue to 
4 ad AMONGST other things Mazeys between 275,000 and 300,000, ac- make cars even if they can't sell 
IC igan ee ¢ {0 Ha t letter to the locals urges that their cording to the Michigan State Em- | them. 
| commitees contact judges who;ployment Security Commission.; Eyen if the companies did so, 
y rt tl f i W | hear eviction cases or are concerned Present level is 220,000 in the state. they aren’t likely to, this would 
€po q ion 0 Cggy e man with repossession of furniture, oie. This will be the picture that con- | not put any idle workers back in- 
re bine 5 tecti fronts 50 Mayors and township to the plants. 

DETROIT (FP). — Michigan’s}and Michigan Smith Act defen-|,°, °°), COOPErain in Pio ecun8 supervisors, invited to a conference| Cobo says one of the reasons for 
two U. S. Senators, Charles Potter dant now free on bond, is under | /id off workers from eviction oF | on unemployment June 8 by the low car sales is that the weather is 
(R) and Pat McNamara (D), have deportation order to Canada, where loss of furnishings. Mazey also sug | international UAW-C1O in the Vet- bad. 
been asked by the Michigan CIO ‘she was born while her mother| gested that loan and credit com- erans Memorial Building here. The Republicans and Democrats 
Council executive board to try to'was on a visit,( though she lived | panies be asked to declare a mora-; A program of public works on}have been invited to debate such 
~ we deportation of Mrs. Peggy here all her life. torium on payments until workers g federal level is one of the union’s| issues as layoffs at the CIO state 
Veiiman. 

we 86-8 was — letters 
sign y State CIO president Aug- 
ust Scholle and secretary-treasurer 
Barney Hopkins. The letters made 
plain that the CIO is not in sym- 


pathy with the radical opinions of | 
| “We believe that this is another’ 


Mrs. Wellman, but bases its plea 
on the hardship and injustice of 
the depo tio 


a, bs ti 
Sesh Sal wr 


‘de, 
‘man, 


pened 


The Wellmans have two teen- 
age children. The Federal courts 
‘have failed to halt the deportation 
'which would separate the mother 
from her husband and children. 

The CIO letters to the Senators 
said in part: 


excellent example of potential in- 
the Walter-MeCar- 


served by this iF no. et 


7 no god jcause 


are employed again.; 

This is already an urgent issue 
‘in Flint and Detroit with many laid 
off since December. Last year's 
overtime work merely extended 
the debt burden on these workers. 


| They're beginning to feel the pinch 


now. Only about 30,000 of the 200,- 


1000 laid off auto workers will get 


he smal] relia€ xe ‘the 
cf +4 iia olapel ria On 
de ee a most needed 


nroposals to alleviate 
Other proposals will be revealed 
by UAW president Walter Reuther 
to the assembled politicians. Can- 
didates for public office will be 
asked to back measures to alleviate 
tunemployment. 

The union plans similar meet- 
ings with Mayors of towns in the 


fap 


Mayor Albert E. Cobo, ‘cérpora- 


layofts. | 


convention in Grand Rapids on 
June 13. The Dems have selected 
State Senator John Stainson and 
State Representative Ed Carey, 
The GOP so far hasn’t named any- 
one. 

On Sunday, June 10, at UAW 
Local 157 hall, 14 St. at McGraw, 
State GOP chairman John Feikens 

li debate Democratic Party State 


ent areas where! wi 
dit ants ake, | ted gchajpman Neil Staebler 


these 


Full Text of Kh 


ruschev Speech on Stalin 


SEE SECTION 2 
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American Lett 


Takes a New 
Look at Self 


THESE ARE critical times for 
our nations Marxist movement. 
There is anuch soul-searching 
among us, as we confront. the 
need for a thorough-going  re- 
Orientation. 

This ts a matter of im- 
portance ta ourselves alone. 
Small and relatively isolated 
thouel the \farxist movement. is 
inour hand, the wav in which it 


hidot 


~ 


The anergency Committee 
for a Pree Press said) Wednes- 
dav it diac received a little less 
Klien halt the $TOO.000 it needs 
to keep The Worker publishing 
through the summer. It) em- 
phasized, however, that contribu- 


tions had tapered off alarmingly, - 


and the Worker is in serious 


trouble. 

Send vour contributions, post- 
haste, to Mmergency Committee 
lor a Free Press, 575 Sixth Ave., 
Room 501, New York City. Rob- 
ert W. Dunn is Treasurer 
- ° 


ae 


reorients will have considerable 
impact on our national life. 

This movement has had an 
honorable, sometimes. excep- 
tional, part in the great struggles 
af the workingclass and the Ne- 
gra people. 

None can doubt that, with an 
eflective reorientation, it can and 
will continue to make its con- 
tribution to the workingclass 
struggles to come, to a greater 
degree than in the recent past. 

And not only in the etforts of 


the workingclauss, Negro peaple,. 


small farmers aud others to win 
‘redress of grievances. At the 
\ moment, socialist thinking, while 
distinctly Jimited to a minority 
of America’s workers, is begin- 
ning to grow. We need to ex- 
plore wavs of uniting socialist- 
minded Americans and of ad- 
vancing socialist ideas, as well 
as examining problems connect- 
ed with our nation’s path to So- 
cialis. 
: * 

WE HOPE and expect that 
The Worker will help along 
these lines. This, at Jeast, is our 
aim. To this end, the current 
issue contains the Khrushchev 
address on Stalin at the 20th 
Soviet Communist Congress, and 
the debate among Socialist-mind- 
ed Americans of varying trends 
held recently at Carnegie Hall. 

We hope, too, that Commu- 
nists, ses wd of our paper and 
other socialist-minded- Americans 
will contribute their thinking on 
the problems confronting the 
Marxist movement in the discus- 
sion on this subject which the 

(Continued on Page 13) 
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Why Not Polio Sho 


By JOSEPIL NORTH 
THE POLIO SEASON 


begins in July and millions 
of parents, nationwide, head 
into it with their fingers 
crossed even though many 
of us breathe easier since Dr. 
Jonas Salk made his epochal 
discovery. Mian had discovered 
away te keep 

the killer, 

polio, ato bay. 

And — perhaps 

conquer him 

as completely 

m we «€6dliG 

simall-pox, 

The fear of 
the vaceine has 
almost) vanish- 
ed: its salely 
and its eflec- | 
tiveness are irrefutable. Other 
nations are gratefutly manulac- 
turing the stuff. And since the 
first inoculations the vaccine has 
been discovered to be more cel- 
fective and lasting than was an- 
ticipated. 

Children vaccinated last: vear 
reveal that a single shot was 78 
percent effective in preventing 
paralytic polio, This constrasts to 
the 62-75% effectiveness it had 
achieved with three injections 
in the 1954 field trial. Now 
authorities say that three shots 


Liberal Bloc Drives for 


By ERIK BERT 


Civil Rights Law Now 


WASHINGTON—With only a few short weeks of the session 
remaining a group of 24 liberal congressmen last week moved for 
action on civil rights legislation by sponsoring a discharge petition 


to bring HR 627 to the House floor. 


It is now 17 months since HR 627 was intro- 


duced as an omnibus civil rights bill; today although it includes only the Administra- 


tion-sponsored proposals, ils passage is at a critical point. 


can halt 85 to 90) percent o 
the clisease. 
® 

BUT the nub of the problem 
is this: many of our children 
have not vet been inoculated. 
Not enough vaccine was manu- 
factured. Last year we owere 
told that enough vaccine would 
be on hand this spring to. pro- 
vide two injections for all) chil- 
dren and pregnant women (wo 
are nearly as susceptible to polio 
as children). Now we Jearu tht 
not more than two-thirds of the 
90° million children under the 
age of J4 years have had as 
much as one shot. Only 15 mil- 
lion have had two shots and the 
number that got three injections 
—the full treatment—is almost 
negligible. 

Naturally millions of parents 
worry as fuly approaches. And 
many explanations are current 
for the lag in supply. Reading 
no few of them, this layman, 


tS 


for All? 


and parent, sees the picture this 
Waly: 

The vaccine, once discovered, 
had to be manulactured for the 
millions. Our society being what 
it is, private drug industries had 
the job, and they have their 
own calculations. The profit-in- 
centive, as itis delicately called, 
got into the act. 

Then there was the Cutter 
laboratory incident, you recall, 
when some of the supply was 
tainted: this is said to have 
caused) the suspension of pro- 
duction nationally until the 
buws, literally, were taken out 
Ol the process. 

& 

NEW safety regulations — to 
prevent re-occurences were de- 
vised. These measures, we are 
told, necessarily Jengthen the 
manufacturing and testing pro- 
cess. The Public Health Service 
is sternly entorcing the special 

(Continued on Page 13) 


Within the next few days 
Ohe full complement of 218 
signatures to the petition 
must be gotten if action 
is to be obtained at the next 
possible date, according to 
the Elouse rules, on June 25, 
* 

CHANCES for House passage 
will be justias good, but the brief 
time remaining between July 20 
and the end of the session would 
vive the Dixiecrats and their 
Republican accomplices an op- 
portunity to Kill the meas ire by 
stifling it in the Senate Judiciary 
Committee headed by Senator 
James O. Eastland (D-Miss). 

Those actively engaged in the 
campaign for the 218 signatures 
are contident that they are avail- 
able—and can be secured, if the 
AFL-CIO moves its forces here 
into an all-out effort. Grass roots 
pressive from local unions may 
be necessary, however, to alert 
the Washington AFL-CIO staffs 
to the urgency of the situation. 

* 

TUL? REPUBLICANS have 
made it abundantly clear that 
thes intend to use the inaction 
‘of Coneress on civil rights, as a 
result) of Dixiecrat obstruction 
and the complacency of the Dem- 
ocratic leadership, as a prop- 
aganda move to win a substan- 
tial bloc of Negro votes. for their 
ticket this fall. 

This was indicated in two 
speeches tast week, In one Max- 
well Af. Rabb, White House aide, 
tokl a closed session of the 
Young. Republican leadership 
training school, that Negro vot- 
ers hold the balance of power in 
some 60 northern Congressional 
districts. 

In the other, Richard L. To- 
bin, public relations director for 
National Citizens for Eisen- 
hower, told a citizens group that 
race relations should be used as 
“major ammunition” in the cam- 
paign. 

Because of the critical situa- 
tion developing among the Dem- 
ocrats on the issue, their na- 
tional chairman, Paul Butler, has 
called a meeting of the conven- 
tions plattorm committee one 
fall week before the convention 
opens on Aug. 13. 

* ) 

DISCLOSURE this week of 
the text of a recent speech by 
Sen. Karl Munilt yen indi- 
cates he and other Republicans 
are encouraging the Dixiecrats to 
press the fight against the civil 
rivhts plank at the convention. 
Senator Barry Goldwater (R- 

(Continued on Page 2) 
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_ Mich. Democrats Urge Party 
Jake Strong Rights Stand 


GRAND RAPIDS, Mich.—The Michigan Democratic party, at its state convention} 
here last week, appealed to the Democratic party nationally to rededicate itself to the 
principles of the Bill of Rights and the 14th and 15th Amendments to the U.S. Con- 


stitution. In its own eloquent doc- 
ment, called “the Michigan Dec- 
Jaration,” the 1,400 delegates ad- 
vanced a militant program for civ- 
i} vivhts which the state’s delega- 
lien was instructed to fight for at 
the Democratic National Coaven- 


tion openin. in Chicago Aug. 13. 


Composiaion of the delegates at- 
fending the state convention re- 
ected the fact that Democratic 
Party here has achieved a working 
Covlition ef organized Jabor, the 
\cuvo people's movement, and 
facnily-sived farmers remuniscent 
| New Dead davs. 

The convention elected 88 dele- 
eates to eo to Chicago and = in- 
saicted them to cast their ballot 
for Gov. G. Munen Williams for 
fre pre sidenuial nominavion. Sec- 
ord cheice cf the delegates as a 
newspaper poll revealed, was Sen. 


Estes Kel awgst, 
, 
REP. CHARKES DIGGS, JR.. 


(W-N\bich) the:tate’s first Negro 
Cooneressman lest week became 
the fist Negro to preside at the 
Yonoeratie convention. He will 
serve on the platform committe 
at Chicazo vlog with Mrs. \fil- 
drod Jehiev, al leader in thie Lonit- 
ec) Automedile Workers. 

The Michigan Deelaration. read 
to the couvention by Digyes, was 
anproved wnanimously. On con- 
frast to the efforts to appease Dix- 
aCTs: 
quiadpiers an 
loration denounced the Dixiecrats 
wind called for their defeat. 

li a®irins that men and women 
levee hesie rights regardless — o! 
rece, color, ereed or nagional ori- 
the wealth of the earth be- 
Jones to the people and no mation. 
covernment. individual or group 
of dics tduals has the right to ex- 
yloit’ them selfishly. Civil 


quit). 
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War means total disaster for all 


REP. DIGGS 


U.S. Supreme Court decisions on 


THE SOVIET arms cut 
has inspired thought about 
the probable effects of a 
U. S. reduction. Edwin L. 
Dale Jr. of the New York 
Times Washington staff devoted 
a Sunday editorial section ar 
ticle (5/20) to the question: 
“How Would Arms Cut Affect 
U.S. Prosperity?” He concludes 
that a 25 percent cut to match 
the Soviet move would do no 
economic harm and would per- 
mit civilian benefits. 

Agreed. But it remains true 
that the long postwar boom has 
been built mainly on war, its 
aftermath, and the resulting 
world expansion of U. S. eco- 
nomic positions. 

The present economic prop of 
$40 billion “national security” 


tional freedom. 

It tal-es critical note of the eco- 
nomic plight millions caused by 
the Cadillac Government. The un- 
employed, the poor farmers, Ne- 
gro people, youth, small business, 
mentally ill. It scores the lack of 
housing, health facilities, slum 
clearance, while trusts get billions 
in the “giveaway” prograin. 

The “Declaratior” says. “total 
contenders, aggressors and de- 
fenders alike.” Also that “isolation- 
ism is basically defective as a for- 
eign policv, the United States must 
participate in the world commu-| budgets cannot be measured by 
nity of nations for the advance-| the simple statistic of 10 per- 
ment of .freedom and protection’ cent of the gross national pro- 
of Jiuman tights throughout the, duet. 
world and that we = support the Lasting econor.ic militariza- 
United Nations as a ineans to! tion has helped monopoly pro- 
achieve these ends. fits, directly and indirectly en- 

* 3 couraged the huge capital goods 

DELEGATES BACKED UP) boom. Whether a signifitant re- 


«« ° °” . 
the “Declaration” with a resolu-| duction in “defense” spending 


racial segregation must be obey- tion blasting the Dixiecrats — would precipitate a depression 


order have 
res obedience to law and the from colonial domination mto na- 


ed. Seeregation in the U.S. and: 
discrimination 1 PMinigration 
laws anust be totally eliminated. — 

ON ATOMIC ENERGY AND 
AUTOMATION, the “Declaration” 
said: atomic energy can if its used 
for the benefit of the people anark: 
an end to degrading poverty and 
indunnan drudgery for all people. 


‘s in some high Democratic evervwhere and the use of atomic’ 
Washineton, the Dec- encrey for peacetul use and send- 


ing to underdeveloped nations of 
Whe world shall) be enercetically! 
pursued. 

Progress for peace, net profits 
for promotion of automation 
should be the goal of the new. pro- 
cess, said the “Declaration.” 

The “Declaration capports the 
millions who since World War II 


emerged or are emerging 


- -— oo ee 


Iriers, federal) guarantees against 


called for expulsion from Con- 
vress Of any 1:.embers who got 
there by “unconstitutional and il- 
legal denials of tue right to vote.” 

They also deinand abolition of! 
the poll tax and other vote bar- 


depends on what other measures 
are taken at the’ same time, since 
now there would be no war aft- 
ermath to provide an automatic 
substitute. A parallel opening of 
East-West trade and more ccn- 
structive non-military measures 
violence, intimidation and_terror,| such as federal aid to highways, 
allocation of federil funds so as} would make a big difference. 
to discourage segregation in edu- Still, no likely combination of 
cation and housing, — effective) actions of this type can guaran- 
FEPC, a civil rights division in) tee against a severe depression. 
the Department of Justice. Militarization and war set. off 
The “Michigan  Declaration”} the boom and conditioned _ its 
was unfortunately marred in spots} development. But it proceeded 
by a capitulation to McCartryite| —and at present stalls—under its 
rcdbaiting. But it can be said it} own dynamics. The internal con- 
is a progressive step in projecting! tradictions making for economic 
a national draft program for dis-| crisis are coming to a head. 
cussion between now and Aug. 13) * 
and is a medium for building a DALE writes: “If economic 
realignmen: on the American poli-! considerations. alone were im- 
tical scene. ' portant, the Government would 


Liberal Bloc Drives for Givil Rights Law 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Ayiy) js atso active in this euter- 


TEIYNG « 
la his speech on May 4. mm 
Greceuville, S. €., Mundt. cited 
the 3636 Democratic conven- 
tion. vehen the two-thirds rule 
for pomination of candidates wes 
revoked, as the hour wen acma- 
jor obstacle was thrown into the 
political machinery of America. 
Viet appealed to the South 
Carolina State Bankers Associa- 
tion audionce for a common 
front against. the “five bloc 
votes” iu the nation: the AFL- 
CIO Jaber vote; the city ma- 
Chines in the north; the National 
Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People; the “ethnic 
groups, the hyphenated Amer- 
organizations” and the 


Tear 
for Democratic Ac- 


Ae ricaus 


: } 
{ieoor?. 
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MIUNDT injected an anti- 
forcigner appeal in his speech 
calso. The “city machines,’ he 
suid, drive “multitudes” to the 
pulls, “many of whom = can 
neither read nor write in the 
Enelish Janguage, who havent 
studied Ainerican history, who 
dowt know Amercan. traditions, 


aed who come from countries 


wich had patermalistic govern- - 


ments before they moved here.” 
The Dixiecvats in the House 
are, simultaneously, continuing 
ji te drive to prevent the 
school decision of the Supreme 
Court from being implemented. 
Jast week Rep. George S. Long 
(1)-La) told the House that the 
fignt against segregation was 
hein conducted by “Communist- 
Inspired, organjzations” among 
which he piclided the NAACP, . 
WIN THE, SENATE, ayfortu;,, 


Mal¢ly, ‘only, qne aaan,., Herbert, 


eh apes dae Tee, ; 


a 


| 


; 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


j 


‘Lyndon Johnson to smother the, 


H. Lehman (D-NY) has seen fit), 


to express himselt empliitically 


on the need for action , 
The Dixiecrats are stalling. | 
Eastland, for example, has sched- | 
wed the neat committee hear- 
ing. for next Tuesday—cleven 
davs after tee Jast hearing. 
The Republicans, after mak- 
ing a show of supporting the 
Administration proposals which 


' abilities.” 


were introduced by Senator | 
Clittord Case in the Senate, have, 
subsided into their unwritten pact: 
with the Dixiecrats to do nothing. | 


The great majority of the Demo- | 
crats, are either party to, or ac-| 
quiesce in, the decision of Senator 
issue it possible. The few liberals, | 
outside of Lehman, have develop-' 
ed the passive attitude that if the) 
bill comes to the floor they will 
vote in favor. | 

In refreshing contrast Senator, 


Leaman told an Urban League au- 


\ vena 


dience in New York last Sunday: 
that he would continue to. press said, he will “carry the fight” to the 
the civil rights fight in the Senate,’ Democratic” national convenéion 
and with the White House, to the and “to the people” in tke fall 
“full extent” of his “energies and elections whether he is a candi- 
'date or not. 


‘THE WEEK IN LABOR AFFAIRS: 


® Go-Ahead for Textile Drive 
© Miners Open Hospitals 


THE TEXTILE organizmg © ganizations. He said that state 
drive was given the go-ahead | and citv labor councils are not 
signal by the AFL-CIO execu- | the places to settle the jurisdic- 
tive council, despite the failure | tional problems plaguing labor 
of the two unions in the field to | nationally. The building trades 
come to an agreement. There | department, AFL-CIO, had in- 
are some 700,000 unorganized | structed its affiliates locally to 
textile workers, mostly in the | hold back on merger until juris- 
South. The former AFL. textile | dictional problems with _ in- 
union is seen as the one hinder- | dustrial unions nationally are 
ing agreement. The council de- | ironed out. 
cided “not to allow one union to 
veto organizing in a field be- 
cause it did not agree with the 
other union.” 


* 
WESTERN UNION negotia- 
tions with two unions were dead- 
locked at this writing. The AFL- 


CIO Commercial Telegraphers 
Union represents 30,000 WU 
employes outside of New York. 
The independent American Com- 
munications Association repre- 
sents the 4.000 WU employes 
in New York. The unions are 
after a 27 cent package. Con- 
tracts expired a week ago Thurs- 
day, May 31. There were brief 
walkouts in. some cities but 
whether there will be a settle- 
ment now or a general walkout 
remains uncertain. 


OR 3 
PICTURE CREDIT. 


The picture of thé speakers % 
the Camegie* Hall Forum on 


* 


LABOR UNITY is in the mak- 
ing in the government employes 
fizld. Two unions, the American 
Federation of State, oe and 

Municipal Employes, and_ the 
Government and Civic Emploves 
Organizing Committee, have 
agreed to merge. The amalga- 
mation, expected to take place 
sometime this year, is seen as a 
start toward an all-out organ- 
izing drive among some one mil- 
lion unorganized public em- 
ployes in the, USA. : 

, ¥% ‘ 

. GEORGE MEANY, AFL-CIO 
resident, blasted union ‘leaders’ 
~—e state‘and local mergers 
in a Los Angeles specch. Meany 


a 
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YOUR MONEY AND YOUR LIFE 


Disarmament Economics 


By LABOR RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 


Ho that effort is “frustrated,” he 


| 


| 


reduce arms spending as soon 
as possible.” However, general 
economic considerations enter 
very little, if at all, into Adinin- 
istration decisions on tlhe size 
of the arms budget. But partic- 
ular economic pressures have a 
powerful effect. 

Military sperding, with its 
extreme concentration on air- 
craft, guided rui:siles, and atom- 
ic weajons, has become very 
specialized in its impact. Gen- 
eral Motors, the always-point- 
ed-at leading arms contractor, 
now has less than five percent 
of its output in munitions. But 
to electronic firms, aircraft and 
ship builders, producers of stra- 
tegic materials, military orders 
remain very important indeed. 
Similarly with the assorted man- 
ufacturers of textiles, cigar mia- 
chines and what-not who have 
“diversified” out of low-profit 
lines into munitions. Besides 
those electric utilities which 
have invested billions in power 
plants whose sole customer is 
the AEC for H-bomb_ produc- 
tion. 

It would be naive indeed to 
expect those with the maximuin 
vested interest in the over $40 
billion yearly “defense” budget 
to stand aside while their golkd- 
plated business is slashed. Trev- 
or Gardner resigned from his 
high Air Force post in protest 
because the guided missile out- 
put wasn't being stepped up as 
much as he wanted, and return- 
to his former job as Chairman: 
of Hycon Manufacturing Corp. 
in Nixon's Southern California. 
Hycon had tripled its emplov- 
ment, and made. missiles and 
rockets its main business, while 
Gardner was in the Eisenhower 
Administration. One — suspects 
that this direct connection be- 
tween pressure for more arins 
spending and vested interest 
therein is unique onlv in the fact 
that it was made public. 

* 

THE GARDNERS and _ their 
ilk are reinforced by the Rad- 
fords and Dulleses who ure 
straining every nerve to limit 
the relaxation of international 


tension. Nor are these political 
considerations free from  eco- 
nomic motives—such as those of 
the oil companies fearing that 
a reduction of the total military 
effort will weaken the U.S. over- 
seas protecting their invest- 
ments. 

No influential business felt a 
sufficicut specifi: profit interest 
in peace to effectively counter 
tnese pressures in Washington. 
The Administration reacted to 
the Soviet arms cut with belit- 
tling statements and assurances 
that would not follow suit. It 
responded with a request for 
expanded H - bomb appropria- 
tions, and a vigorous cainpaign 
to get Congressional approval 
of the budgeted $2 billion rise 
in military foreign aid authori- 
zations. 

Arnis cuts can be won only if 
people—in particular the labor 
moyement — actively demand 
them. And here ay‘ain, general 
economic arguments are not 
enough. To avoid disunity aniong 
millions now on arms jobs, the 
labor movement would have to 
advance specific proposals to 
provide alternative employ-nent. 

Dale’s concluding paragray-h 
is beside the point so far as the 
armaments kings and the politi- 
cal pro-war crowd are concern- 
ed. But it is deeply true for the 
population: 

“In the most fundamental 
sense .. . diversion of resources 
... to defense is nound to leave 
less for consum>tion and invest- 
ment. The Russians — and the 
Americans—want more consump- 
tion an] investment, and so they’ 
would both like ‘to gee less de-' 
fense spending in the purely 
economic sense... 


. The Russians are: doing. samen. 


+} ding abet it. How aboutsus?sts; 


Wigi: sors Hiei. Um atiedeD wersd she Ho Uyitad wd ae Wen da 


YA 


| 


i) 


Sel 


Saturday, June 9 


On the Carousel (2) 8:30 a.m. 

American Art Today (9) 11 

Junior Town Meeting: Topic—How 
Much Arms Reduction Is Prob- 
able? (13) Noon 

Laurel and Hardy Comedies (2) 
1:30 

Movie: Along Came Jones with 
Gary Cooper (7) 1:30. Good 
Western : 

Yankees-Cleveland (11) 1:55 

Yesterday's Worlds (2) 2 

ragga Bowling (4) 2 

Movie: Double. feature—Shaggy— 


dog story and Thunder Rock— Movie: The Mysterious Mr. Davis. 


powerful English film of ideas 
(4) 3 

Movie Museum (9) 3 

Million Dollar Movie—Woman_ in 


ected TV, 


~ 


TV 
Sunday, June 10 


Joe Bostic’s Gospel Train (1:2) 9:30 
a.m. 

Camera Three (2) 11:30 a.m. What 
Price Nonsense. Program exam- 
ines the spirit of nonsense in 
such works as Alice in Wonder- 


Jand 


'Let’s Take A Trip (2) Noon. Trip 

to Palisades Amuseemnt Park 

| Yankees-Cleveland (11) 1:55 | 

Youth Wants to Know—Forum (4) 
9.30. The Far East. Guest- 
Reuben B. Robertson, Jr. deputy 
secretary of defense 


| (7) 2:30. (English-comedy about 
a down-and-outer who worms 
his way into high 
circles) 


the Window with Edward G.' Dr. Spock—child care (4) 3 


Robinson (9) 5, 7:30 and 10 
Mr. Wizard—science (4) 5:30. The 

Subject is “Air Pressure.” 
Abbott and Costello (LI) 5:30 
World News (2) 6 


The Open Mind (4) 6. Topic: Shakespeare on TV 


Anti-Semitism. 


Count of Monte Cristo (5) 7. Half-. 


hour program 


Big Suprise (4) 7:30. Mrs. Maisie 


/M 


’ ' P . ’ s . 
United Auto Workers Procram (4) Alfred Hitchcock Presents (2) 9:30 could not now be censored in the| 
state. Nonsense! Pennsylvania has'® 


ovie Museum (9) 3. Story of Mac 
Murrav. star of the. silents. 


3:30. The union’s 20 years told 


in song and dance 

(2) 3:45. Dr. 
Baxter concludes his series on 
Richard the Third 

Palm Beach Golf—J5th 


tournament (4) 4 


annual 


Chen, expert on the Brooklyn) Adventure—Science (2) 4:50 
Dodgers will try to answer the College Press Conference — Panel 


$100,000 Question tonight 


’ 
| 


| 


Jackie Gleason (2) 8. Jackie goes) 


golfing 
Perry Como-Variety (4) 8 


Stave Show (2) 8:30 


Max Liebmann Presents ‘Holiday’ | 


an Elmer Rice play with Johann Win 


Strauss melodies added (4) 9 
Gunsmoke (2) 10 


Your Hit Parade (4) 10:50 
Featurama (5) 11 


News, weather and sports (2) 11:10, 
Movie: So Long at the Fair (Brit-, Lassie (2) 7 
‘Between the Lines: Guest—Mrs. 


-- 
——————— - ee ee 


ish, 1951). Good 


(7) 4:30. Guest: Sen. Richard 
Neuberger (D-Ore) 


| Face the Nation—Panel (2) 5. Topic 


| | 
Million Dollar Movie: Woman in. 


Inter-service contlicts 


the Window (9) 5, 7:30 and 10 

A Million Lire—Quiz (13) 
9:30 

Meet the Press—panel. Guest: Gov. 


Harriman (4) 6 


You Are There (2) 6:30. Iatticld- 


McCoy Feud 


~~ 


As We Sce 


financial 


| In Cincinnati 
¥ Giants-Milwaukee 
t+ In Milwaukee 


A 


Movie Guide — 


Eleanor Roosevelt answers ques- 
tions concerning current presi- 
dential campaign phoned in by 
viewers (5) 7 
Private Secretary—Ann Sothern (2) 
| 7:30. Comedy 


/ ems 
Famous Fil mFestival—Island Res- 
cue (English, 1951). Stars David 


Ed Sullivan Show (2) Animated 
fantasy on effects of H-Bomb 
repeated by pular request. 
Also Nat Cole, Edith Adams and 
a filmed sequence starring Bob 
Hope 

Sunday Night Concert (5) 8. Debut 
One-hour filmed concert by a 
distinguished orchestra, 


noted jazz artists. 
Amateur Hour (7) 9 


| The “Yecoy 

Spanish Show (13) 9:30 

$64,000 Challenge (2) 10. Cham- 

pion Bill Pearson and his chal- 

| Jenger Vincent Price compete 
for $64,000 question on Art 
tonight 

Loretta Young Show. The Bronte 
Story (4) 10 

Whats Mv Line (2) 10:30 

Bowling (4) 10:30 

“Movie: Tony Draws a 
(English, 1951) (2) 11:15 

RADIO 
Saturday, June 9 

Yankees-Cleveland WINS 1:55 

Opera: Mozarts Cosi Fan Tutte 

| WNYC 2 

Dodgers-Cincinnati WMCGM _ 2:25. 


Jlorse 


WMCA 3:25. 


| Adventures in Science WCBS 5:30 
iJane Pickens Show WRCA 6:35 
'Stan Lomax, sports WOR 6:45 
It—AFL-C1O | scrices 
WABC 8:45 


Frontier (4) 7:30. Unusual West-| 


Niven and Glynis Johns (7) 7:30/'5 


Alcoa Hour—The Magic Horn (4)/9" | 
9. A drama about Jazz, featuring | Mike Musmanno, the judge who,* 
horns and other instruments of tried to put Steve Nelson aw 
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In And Out of 
__ Movies and TV 


By DAVID PLATT 


The antequated state movie 
censorship laws are on the way 


the State laws to get the heave-ho 
Pennsylvania's _forty-year-old 
censorship law. As a former Phil- 


out. Good riddance! The latest of | 


adelphian who recalls the butch- 
‘ery committed on some of the 
world’s great film masterpieces by 
‘that state’s censors, I got a kick 
pre Of the recent news that the 
state Supreme Court had declared 
Pennsylvania’s movie censorship 


act’ unconstitutional, There was: 
one dissenting opinion by Justice 


ite. Musmanno = said 
motion 


“the 


picture now 


chloreform.” 

If you think that ruling was bit- 
ty—try these: 

His Daredevil Queen: “Elimin- 
ate entire incident of girl biting 
man’s hand.” 

Out of the Court: “Eliminate 
all views where girls are plainly 
shown smelling men’s clothing. Al- 


‘so the shot of man looking down 


at his shoes in 


manner.” 


a suggestive 


Censorship lunacies are not con- 
fined to Penna. 

Ohio once banned the Russian 
Im ‘No Greater Promise’ on the 


av for|/8round that “the picture encour- 
vilest'@ges social and racial equality, 
devised” thereby stirring up racial hatred.” 


Maryland rejected Hitler, Beast 
Berlin until the distributors 


other laws well able to cope with 4greed to change the title to Beasts 


‘obscenity. 
| ° © ° 


of Berlin and eliminate a shot of 


i ; re . 
‘Gestapo officers sluggine a bar- 


The truth of the rmatter is that tender. 


some of the vilest Hollywood 


Kansas deleted from Lewis 


films ever made, including D. W. Milestone’s anti-war masterpiece 


Griffith’s 


40-year-old anti-Negro, | All Quiet on the Western Front 


. ° e ‘ e » “4 . ‘ . 
anti-democratic movie ‘Birth of a the scene “of the professor being 
7 . + > ‘ wae y - . . 
Nation,” and Judge Musmanno’s P@ddled by boys where his figure 


own 1935 anti-labor film Black | Shows.” 


Fury—got by the censors of his’ 
state, while a lot of very good 
films were kept out. 

| For instance, the Pema, 
‘turned down the independently 


made anti-lfranco  filoi Spain in 4, 


Flanes with the suggestion that 
“it would be acceptable if the 
words fascisin, Nazi, — Italian 


deleted.” 


How futile and ridiculous state 
censorship car be was shown some 


Board YeHrs ago when the Warner Bros. 


movie Yes, My Darling Dauyliter 
was reviewed by the various state 
oards, The film was summarily 
rejected by the N.Y. Board as “in- 
decent, obscene and immoral.” But 


; , ’ it was approved by the Legion of 
; > 9 . ‘ ~ J 1; i ¥ ¢ 
Rome, Germany, and Berlin \ ere Devenc 


and passed without... a 


single cut by thé Penna. and Va. 


y 


| Eisenstein’s great movie Potem- censor beards. However, Warners 


kin was rejected on the 


fantastic agreed to the changes ordered by 


grounds that it provided American the N.Y, Board. The’ revised ver- 


| 7) ae Pint ee . : “ 
scamen Wei a blueprint lol IMU-, son was shipped to Canada Were 


‘tiny, 
the 


it, was promptly banned by the 


But aside from Penna. Canadian censors—banned on the 
Board's political censorship, which ground that the revisions ordered 
through the years) brought) pro- by the N.Y. Board “tended to 
tests) from leading movie-makers make the film unwholesome. in its 
all over the world, the unpredict- effect.” - 
able rulings of those: puritans on There’s no fathoming the minds 
run-of-the-mill films made’ them of the censors. Years Reek the 
the langning stock of the country. Kansas Censor Board, under pres- 

Once the Penna. censors order- sure from the Catholic hierarchy 
‘ed the producers of the Mack banned the anti-war speech abs. 
Sennett comedy Hyde and Seek ered by Henry Fonda in the movie 
Detectives to “eliminate the close-' Blockade -vhich dealt with the 
up view of man ia bathing suit, Spanish Civil War. The speech 

WCBS 5:05 walking on pier with vir), and a said in part: “It’s not war. War is 
Edgar Bergen Hour WCBS 7:05 closeup’ showing a_ bottle labelled between soldiers. It’s murder. 
Our Miss Brooks WCBS 8:05 5 | 2 Murder of innocent people. There's 
MOVIES (Richard the Third, Bijou no sense to it.” This speech was 
Oklkihoma, Rivoli ‘Lovers and Lollipops, a rephrasing of an address made 
Rifiti, Fine Arts Normandie 3 ‘by Pope Fivs XI on Sept. 14, 
Madame Butterfly, Baronet Harder They Fall, Astor 1936, a fow weeks after the out- 
Bill of Divorcement (rev ival), | Ladyvkillers, sutton , break of the war. 

Barrymroe & Hepburn, 72nd St.) New Road to Life, Cameo | : 
: | 'House of Ricordi, 55th St. 
THEATRE 
\Miy Fair Lady, Hellinger 
Tuherit the Wind, National 
‘Damn Yankees, 46th St. 

Three Penny Opera, Theatre de 

Lvs 
Diarv of Anne Frank, Cort 
A Doll’s House, Grecnwich Mews 
Man with Golden Arm, Cherry 

Lane 
Littlest Revue, Phoenix 


= | 


I 


: wd S GF 


| Tonight Manhattan 


COO"%E to the June Jubilee—Sat. 
June 9th. Dance a coo] Mambo or Fox 
Trot. Extertainment: Junnita Cascone and 
‘ethers. Refreshments. Jefler.on Echool, 
|| Conung 


in75 Sixth Ave. Don. £1. 
SAVE THE DATE: Wednescay, July 4th, 
In Memory Al) Natons Festital and Picnx et Na- 
tioral Hall and Park, 65-13 Sth Ave., 
of | Woodside. L. I. There’}) be food of all na- 
“ions. Berl Robinson—Ukretaian Chorus— 


‘Dancing Gemes, Children's pregram. Ad- 
JENNIE COLOW 


mission $1, Children free, Tickets: Amer. 
Devoted Mother and 


tomm. for Protection of Fereign Born, 23 
Ww. 26 8:., N. Y. 10, MU bipageshd 
Grandmother 
DIED JUNE 4, 1956 


Address by Norman Thomas 
WCBS 10:45 : 
Todays Baseball WABC 11:15 
RADIO 
Sunday, June 10 
Opera: Lehar's Land of Smiles 
WOR 1:30 
Yankees-Cleveland WINS 1:55 
World Music Festivals — Mozart 
Festival Part 3 WCBS 2:05 
Dodegrs-Cincinnati WMGM 2:25 
Giants-Milwaukee WMCA 3:25 


Indictment — crime documentary 


Translux 


The State censorship Jaws are 
going. That still leaves to he 
fougiit the far more serious censor- 
ship practiced by the powerful Le- 
gion of Decency. Among the -mov- 
ies censored by the Legion are 
such world reknowned films as 
‘Chaplin’s Monsieur Verdoux, Pav- 
nol’s Letters From My Windmill, 
Michael Powell’s Black Narcissus, 
Eisenstein's Potemkin and Ten 
Days Th:t Shook the World, Ros- 
sellini's Open City, Ivens’ Spanish 
Earth and Feyder's Carnival in 
Flanders. Legion of Decency cen- 
'sorship is tough and harmful, but 
it’s still small potatoes compared 
to the basic censorship and black- 
listing of social ideas by the 4lm 
studios. When was the last time 
you saw a Hollywood movie about 
labor or peace? 


Classified Ads 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

A HI-FI RECORD GIVEN FREE. When 
you visit our new enlarged Mi Fi Dept., 
featuring a complete Mne of Pilot com- 
ponent parts ¢ comnlete units. Standard 
Brand Dist., 145 Fourth Ave. (18h & 
14th Sts.) One hour'free parking or two 

tokens. | 
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RUDY SKREK 


A True American 


We Mourn 


Together With You 


? 


SHIRLEY 


| Fell on Normandy Beach, D-Day, June 6, 1944 
Member, Section Executive Committee. 
Second A. D. Queens Communist Party 

Business Agent, Chemical, Drug and Cosmetic 
Workers Union : | 


JACK GOLDMAN 


The Loss of Our 


Dear Friend 


Rudy was among many Communists who fell in the 
hattle to save our country and to end wars. In his 
life and death, he gives the lie to the reactionaries 
who are imprisoning his comrades, some of whom 
fought with him on-the battlefield, for fighting for 
peace and for the preservation of our Bill of Rights. 
In recalling Rudy's life and death, we dedicate our- eee - 
selves: j 


To continue the fight for peace. 

An end to persecution of progressives. 

Against discrimination of the Negro People 
and all minorities. 


—~ Dressmeker 


“te ite, 
Fricnds q 


dl 


mm © =. « 


Hannah and Abe 
Harold and Syhvia 


M. 


Hannah Stern Pearl 
Sam, Edaa and Danny Coleman 


RUDOLPH SKREK CLUB, C. P. (Ridgewood, Queens) 
Bes Hee wae ce b ties 


Anna and Jack 


Hi-Fidelity Radio Phonographs 


1 Vector Laboratories 


217 Third Avenue © CR 3-7606 
New York 8, N. X.. 


su tte o osgeT be Family: HM Sales ¢ Iqatgllasion 9 Serejcn 


” 
BaP 


PAINTING : 
oe WELL DONE; painting 
| 


contractor; 
Jack Rasen. GI 8-7601. thet 
MOVING AND STORAGE 
MOVING, storage, long distance, pickup 


SUE ee Ten eee Sorat 
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Labor Wins Free Salk 
Shots for 10,000 Kids 


TRENTON.—Thanks to — the-;school term ends. 
combined strength of the labor} The Mercer County Medical So- 
movement here, led by Angelojciety, which has opposed the free 
Calisti, community services direc-|public program as “socialized 
tor for the Central Jersey ClO, medicine,” caved in Jast week to 
Council, 10,000 children still un-! public pressure, and agreed to Co- 
protected from polio will get their! operate in the free program of the 
first Salk vaccine shots before the' Trenton Health Department. 


The mass movement and pro- 
test against the Medical Society's 
backward position was led by CIO 
leader Calisti, As a result, the City 
Commission over ruled Public Af- 
fairs director Holland, who had 
upheld the Medical Society's re- 
actionary refusal to administer the 
free program, and called on the 
doctors to cooperate. 


The Medicos, after a long 
stormy session last week, bowed 
to the mass demand for a free m- 
noculation program, and agreed to 
cooperate with the City’s Health 
Department, 


Earlier, townships surrounding 
Trenton—Ewing and Hamilton— 


‘The Worker 
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State AFL Hears Unity Plea 
Raps GOP Administration, NLRB 


ATLANTIC CITY.—More than,Council, who Jaid down numer- 
2.000 delegates—most in the long) cus conditions for state merger of 
historv of the State Federation of/the two o ganizations. 
L.abor—heard pleas for labor and; Featureof the four day confab, 
farm-labor unity, attacks on the however, was president Louis Mar- 


—— + se + 
——_— sr 


Monmouth Salk Battle Rages 


WALL TOWNSHIP—One thou- sible.” He called the week's delay 
sand, six hundred children and. in carrying out the program “untor- 
pregnant mothers in Wall and tunate.” 

Howell Townships were being in-| The man who perfected the 
vee ge in free public clinics last anti-polio vaccine also stated that 
wee Fag sen refusal of the Mon- inany municipalities are adminis- 
aide | mouth County Medical Society to tering the program through free]... rode the organized medica! 
Kisenhower Administration, de-jciante’s call for unity. Marciante | Cooperate. Clinic in the public schools. “Right ER RI ee 
1a 2 : Fg ES ; ° se | The Medical Society's dict on ae mn gaa ey a ee | monopoly to go ahead with thei 
munciation of the NLRB’s anti-la-| said: “We cannot have it two ways , | ys aicta-' here in Pittsburgh,” he said, MOre| nun free innoculation rogram 
lor policies, a call to organize the|—it is either unity with strength or | torial ruling forced cancellation Of than 10,000 children have been: When Trenton doctors ft “e 
Sonth, and demands for needed disunity with defeat.” He labeled! an earlier mass inoculation PlO-| inoculated through — the school| 3.4 the ann Modival Caiely 
state legislation ignored by the!disunity as too great a “luxury” for'gram, but township officials Were system and everything has runs ry. ) ste oon. Seal Health ORcer 
COP legislature. Onty one dis-| workers to bear. able to secure the services of {WO | smoothly.” | eiennanl tag listed the aid of 
cordant note was voiced in rela-' Resolutions calling for a state | Shore doctors—Dr. Sebastian Vac- ee eae a -’ — ™ — =, 
) | > Ba Y eae -_ ag Neither of thie tvo physicians four Newark physicians. 
tion to merver. labor relations act. reenactment of!caro of Asbury Park and Dr. Sid-' | — . a | : 

" mer a : | ! , 3 |who volunteered their services are; “pa rente fram Singapore to Tim- 
[he Eisenhower Administration the siate reut control law, and a | Rey Greenspun ol Belmar—who on hers of the Medical Society. | ee Td 
was castigated for its failure to re- suggestion that the national body; agreed to defy the reactionary 7 Bl sit buktu ein bring their children 
: ; , re for Salk Vaccine .,. . and 


‘Dr. Louis DeSimone of Asbury; 4... 
move anti-labor provisions from the | set up oa farmer-labor committee | Medical £rouyp. | Park ne ciel ee pee her pre Ned M vial 
Talt-Hartley law as promised injaimed at formulating an “effective| DR. SALK URGES SPEED ; iwell give it to them, Lavan said. 


the “52 campaign. The conyention legislative program which will; Dr. Jonas Salk, discoverer of Se Leer me The victory of the people in 
urged repeal of the law and the’ bring the farmer out of his eco-|the life-saving vaecine, in a tele Py rh 8g d dl 1 Ot t 'Trenton in this latest. fight shows 
enactment of a “sound and fair na-;nomic plight.” and combat the} phone interview with the Asbury | as as. . d mnie bse: . that mass pressure can force free 
tional labor relations law, based on’ slander that labor is responsible for} Park Press, urged speed in the PM ee | public anti-polio innoculation pro- 
the principles of the Wagner Act.” the farmers economic difficulties, inoculation program. “Every day’ The Asbury Park Press editorial-; grams over the opposition of the 
The NLRB was attacked for “fol- were adopted. \of delay means placing just so ly characterized the Monmouth: Medical Trust. It also indicates the 
lowing an anti-union policy in the) Senator Clifford Case called on' many more children in jeopardy,” Medical Society Jeadership as; key role labor can play in this re- 
administration of the law.” labor to organize the South .. . he said. “At this season of the: “plaving a dog in the manger spect, and how it can rally and 
Vhe expected blast against AFL-|“the Jand of no unions and low | year, it is highly important that the role.” Dr. Vaccaro called the Med-i lead the rest of the population to 
C1Q merger did not take place! wages” which poses a “constant! inoculations occur as soon as pos- ical Socicty’s policy “an outrage.” | important victories. 
when Richard Gray, head of the threat to the security. of workers in : : a ny “ 
building trades nationally,.did not this part) of the country.” Case! 
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GOP Scuttles Rent Control — 
Newark Council For 10% Hike 


appear. The only note along these: blamed = Dixiecrats heading com-! 
liteers WalS voiced by Sal Viaso, state mittees hoy the “deep freeze”. of 
president of the Building Trades: importagt social welfare leaislation. 
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Welcome Sid! 


——_ + 


N.J. FREEDOM 
of the PRESS 


PICNIC 


All sports, swimming im 
Midvale’s famous mountain 
water pool. Children’s pro- 
gram. Entertainment. Spe- 
cial event: Essex challenges 
the world in softball. 


CAMP MIDVALE 


SUNDAY-JUNE 24 


Admission $1.00 
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Meyner Urges ; 


NEWARK.-—The big real estate; gave them everything they asked; hike. This would hit working peo- 
|interests—heartened by the Repub-' for—at the expense of thousands ple the hardest, and would mean 
lican controlled Jegislature’s scut-' of low and middle income tenants.' less food jand clothing for work- 
tling of all rent controls—is out for NEWARK COUNCIL FOR 'er’s kids the leaflet said.. The CP 
blood. All attempts by local mu- 10 PERCENT HIKE prt called for further pressure on 
nicipalities to give tenants a break; The Newark city council, flying: the legislature which will meet 
by means of local ordinances will in the face of a study and public again on the 28th of this month 
be fought—even in Newark were. hearings conducted by its own sub-; before adjourning for the entire 
City Council is prepared to write! committee, is readying a local or-) summer. It also urged a special 
a 10 percent increase into a local) dinance allowing a 10 percent in-! session to deal with the rent con- 
law. crease to all landlords who did not: trol issue. 

George Deyo, president of the get a 20: percent increase when, Numerous cities and towns now 
New Jersey Property Owners Assn.,' federal controls went off a few) under state controls are expected 
representing the big real estate| years ago. As a result of the pub-/to prepare local ordinances—even 
lobby, announced that the greedy) lic hearings the council petitioned; though they face, sure attacks by 
landlords group will fight all such! the legislature to extend the pres-| the landlords in the courts, Most 
ordinances in the courts. Aim of ent law which expires June 30. ‘large municipalities have severe 
the property owners group is to CP LEAFLET housing shortages. They include 
completely wipe out the last ves-' ©The Communist Party in Essex’ such areas as Newark, Jersey City, 
tiges of rent control in the slate.; County was busy all last week dis-| Paterson, Trenton, Camden, Pas- 
They have already won a tremen-|tributing Jeaflets calling for the; saic, Perth Amboy, Hoboken, Bay- 
dous victory in the legislature; people to fight Councilman Samuel) oune, Union City, West New York 
where the GOP caucus slavishly Cooper's proposed 10 percent rent: and others. 
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The many Jersey friends and 
comrades of Sid Stein, recently 
freed from jail on $40,000 bail, will 


OE 
. 


Cadena gst 


—_— —_ a a a —_—_ - mm 


have an opportunity to grect Sid 
at a “Welcome Back’ party late 
this month. . 


Sid, who was sentenced to three 


United Labor 


ATLANTIC. CIVY.—A united la- 


Ban Bomb 


years on a harboring charge, is; hor movement would have a much 


Tests--W I L 


Shop Talk 


currently a Smith Act defendant in) pjette, Chance to win desired labor 


New York. He, his wife Sophie and | 
their two children will be on hand 
to greet old friends. The affair will 
be held at the Jefferson School, 
Sixth Ave. and 16th St., New York 
City, Friday evening June 29th. 
Admission $1. 
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Teachers File 
Court Appeal 


NEWARK.—An appeal has been 
filed for one of the Newurk teachers 
who was fired last May following 
the un-American Committee’s New- 
atk witchhunt. Richard F. Green, 
attorney for Perry Zimmerman, 
liled the appeal in the Appellate 
Division of the Superor Court. The 
appeal is against the fact that,State 
Education Commissioner Raubin- 
ger did not order reinstatement in 
his decision handed down May 9. 

Raubinger reversed the Newark 


\Meyner told the AFL State Con- 


. Board of Education's action as ul 
‘Constitutional ‘atid. remanded the 


‘ 


and social wellare legislation, Cov. 
vention last week. The Governor, 
emphasized the cost of disunity in) 
his speech to the 2,000 delegates. | 

He listed a minimum wage, a 
state labor relations act, incre 
workmen's compensation, unem- 
ployment insurance and temporary 
disability benefits as more possible 
given a united Jabor movement. ’ 

He called for increasing all bene- 
fit payments, and said that disabled 
workers should get from one-half to 
two-thirds of normal income, 

“IT want some one to prove. to 
me, the Governor declared, that 
a man and his family can live on: 
$30 or $35 a week.” 


case to the Board of a rehearing. 
The decision to go to the courts’ 
was made in hope of an early de-| 
termination of the case. The Board 
of Education appealed the Raub- 
Inger decision to the State Board 
of Education. 

_The other two teachers who were 
iaanised | we. expected to! have} 
their lawyers file similar pleas 


Want 30 Hour Week | 


percent wage increase, and four, 
weeks vacation for 25 year men in 

The membership of UAW Local the second year of the contract... 
595, Linden GM, wnanimously! Prices went up four-tenths of aj} 
called on its International Execu-} percent between February and 


for renegotiation of the present) yj, ,si0n says state’s labor com-| 
eS pale 6 e secon, POP PES can regulate overtime: 
weck at 40 hours pay. At issue," ' — 

1s layoffs and short work weeks ‘in | Pay for women and MIMOTS « 6 «¢ 


the industry—which the 595 resolu-| Over 53,000 Essex County resi- 
tion says is criminal. dents collect more than $3,000,- 

“What kind of justice is it to 000 monthly in social security 
overwork us part of the year and/ benefits . . . Ford workers get a 
then lay us off for the remainder?|2'2 percent or 6 cents an hour 
What kind of security do we have; “improvement — factor” increase | 
and what kind of existence can w2'June 1... Two IUE ‘and one IAM 


offer to our families?” the resolu-| locals signed three year contracts 
with Conmar, Newark, covering 


1,200 workers and providing for 
and average 19 cents wage hike 
over the three vear period... 


has signed a two years agreement Five percent’ of Westinghouse 
with ' the ; IBEW-AFL,, {répragént- | sttikerp failed: to return _aftey 
ing 12 locals, providing'for a 5.26 strike ended. } 


tion asks. 


—_ 


Labor Briefs 


Public Service Gas & Electrie 


7 
ee 


ens 


PRINCETON. — The annual 
meeting of the New Jersey Wom- 
International. League — for 
Peace and Freedom, held here in 
May, adopted a _ resolution ad- 


as€ 1N| tive Board to press General Motors, April... Legal ruling by Appellate vocating a ban on the testing of 


nuclear weapons. Another resolhu- 
tion urged support of SUNFED, 
the UN fund for economic develop- 
ment of underdeveloped countries. 

A third resolution adopted favor- 
ed universal disarmament under an 
United Nations agreement. The res- 
olutions were sent to President Ei- 
senhower and members of Con- 
gress. 

The Montgomery, Alabama .Im- 
provement Council, which is con- 
ducting the boycott struggle in 
Montgomery, was praised by the 
womens group for its fight for 
integration. The meeting also call- 
ed. for liberalizing U.S. immigration 
nwa 


| Full Text of Khruschev Speech on Stalin 


SEE SECTION 2 


PENNA. | Liberal Bloc Drives for 
c7—_ | Gvil Rights Law Now 
OnKer 


By ERIK BERT 


—enammiatadd 
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Re-ntered eax secona ciasza matter Oct 2, 
office at New: York, N. 


Vol. XXI, No. 24 <q” 
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WASHINGTON—With only a few short weeks of the session 


remaining a group of 24 liberal congressmen last week moved for 
action on civil rights legislation by sponsoring a discharge petition 
to bring IIR 627 to the House floor. It is now 17 months since HR 627 was intro- 
duced as an omnibus civil rights bill; today although it includes only the Administra- 


Y., under the act of March 3, 1879 
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American Left 
Takes a New 
Look at Self 


THESE ARE critical times for 
our nation’s Marxist movement. 
There is much soul-searching 
among us, as we confront the 
need for a thorough-going re- 
onentation. 

This is not a matter of im- 
portance to ourselves alone. 
Small. and relatively — isolated 
though the Marxist movement is 
in Our land, the way in which it 


r— 

The Limergency Committee 
for a Free Press said Wednes- 
day it had received a ‘little Jess 
than halt the $100,000 it needs 
to keep The Worker publishing 
through the summer. It em- 
phasized, however, that contribu- 
tions had tapered off alarmingly, 
‘and The Worker is in serious 
trouble. 

Send your contributions, post- 
haste, to Emergency Committee 
tor a Free Press, 575 Sixth Ave.. 
Room 301, New York City. Rob- 


ert W.*Dunn is Treasurer. 


| 


- 


reorients will have considerable 
impact on our national life. 

This movement has had an 
honorable, sometimes  excep- 
tional, part in the great struggles 
of the workingclass and the Ne- 
gro people. 


None can doubt that, with an 
eflective reorientation, it can and 
will continue to make its con- 
tribution to the workingclass 
struggles to come, to a greater 
degree than in the recent past. 

And not only in the efforts of 
the workingclass, Negro people, 
small farmers and others to wii 
redress of grievances. At the 
moment, socialist thinking, while 
distinctly limited to a minority 
of America’s workers, is begin- 
ning to grow. We need to ex- 
plore ways of uniting socialist- 
minded Americans and of ad- 
vancing socialist ideas, as well 
as examining problems connect- 
ed with our nation’s path to So- 
cialism. 

® 

WE HOPE and expect that 
The Worker will wa alony 
these lines. This, at least-is our 
ain. To this end, the current 
issue contains the Khrushchev 
address on Stalin at the 20th 
Soviet Communist Congress, and 
the debate amon Socialist-rainc- 
ed Americans of varying trends 
held recently at Carnegie Hall. 

We hope, too, that Commu- 
nists, readers of our paper and 
other socialist-minded Americans 
will contribute their thinking on 
the problems confronting the 
Marxist movement in the Heciy- 
ion on this subject which the 

(Continued on Page 13) 


The 4-Way Debate at Carnegie Hall. =... 
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ASSIGNMENT, U.S.A. 


tion-sponsored proposals, its passage is at a critical point. Within the next few days 


Why Not Polio Shots for All? 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


THE POLIO SEASON 
begins in July and millions 
of parents, nationwide, head 
into it with their fingers 


crossed even.though many 
of us breathe easier since Dr. 
Jonas Salk made his epochal 
discovery. Man had ‘discovered 
a way to keep 
the killer, 
polio, at bay. 
And perhaps 
conquer him 
as completely 
ux we did 
sinall-pox. | 
The fear of g 
the vaccine has 
almost vanish- 
ed: its safely e: 
and its eflec- oe 
tiveness are irrefutable. Other 
nations are gratefully manufac- 
tiring the stuff. And since the 
first inoculations the vaccine has 
been discovered to. be more ef- 
fective and lasting than was an- 
ticipated, : 
Children vaccinated last year 
reveal that a single shot was 78 
percent effective in preventing 
paralytic polio. This constrasts to 
the 62-75% effectiveness it had 
achieved with three injections 
in the 1954 field trial. Now 


can halt $5 to 90 percent of 
the clisease. 
+ 

BUT the nub of the problem 
is this: manv ot our children 
have not yet been inoculated. 
Not enough vaccine was manu- 
factured. Last vear we were 
told that enough vacciie would 
be on hand this spring to pro- 
vide two injections for all chil- 
dren and pregnant women (who 
are nearly as susceptible to polio 
as children). Now we learn that 
nat more than two-thirds of the 
50 million children wider the 
age of 14 years have had as 
much as one shot. Only 15 mil- 
lion have had two shots and the 
number that got three injections 
—the full treatment—is almost 
negligible. 

Naturally millions of parents 
worry as July approaches. And 
many explanations are current 
for the lag -in supply. Reading 
no few of them, this layman, 


and parent, sees the picture this 
way: 

The vaccine, once discovered, 
had to be manufactured for the 
millions. Our society being what 
it is, private drug industries had 
the job, and they have their 
own calculations. The profit-in- 
centive, as it is delicately called, 
got into the act. 

Then there was the Cutler 
laboratory incident, you recall, 
when some of the supply was 
tainted: this is said to have 
caused the suspension of pro- 
duction nationally until — the 
bugs, literally, were taken out 
of the process. 


NEW safety regulations to 
prevent re-occurences were’ de- 
vised. These measures, Wwe are 
told, necessarily lengthen the 
manufacturing and testing pro- 
cess. The Public Health Service 
is sternly enforcing the special 

(Continued on Page 13) 


the full complement of 218 
signatures to the petition 
must be gotten if action 
is to be obtained at the next 


possible date, according to 
the House rules, on June 25. 
* 


CHANCES for House passage 
will be just as good, but the brief 
time remaining between July 20 
and the end of the session would 
give the Dixiecrats and their 
Republican accomplices an op- 
portunity to kill the meas ire by 
stifling it in the Senate Judiciary 
Committce headed by Senator 
James O. Eastland (D-Miss). 

Those actively engaged in the 
campaign for the 218 signatures 
yre confident that they are avail- 
able—and can be secured, if the 
AFL-CIO moves its forces here 
into an all-out effort. Grass roots 
pressure from local unions may 
be necessary, however, to alert 
the Washington AFL-CIO staffs 
to the urgency of the situation. 

* 


THE REPUBLICANS fiave 
made it abundantly clear t!at 
they intend to use the inaction 
of Congress on civil rights, as a 
result of Dixiecrat obstruction 
and the complacency of the Dem- 
ocratic codon as a prop- 
aganda move to win a substan- 
tial bloc of Negro votes fer their 
ticket this fall. 

This was indicated in two 
speeches last week. In one Max- 
well M. Rabb, White House aide, 
told) a closed session of the 
Young Republican Jeadership 
training school, that Negro vot- 
ers hold the balance of power in 
some 60 northern Congressional 
districts. 

In the other, Richard L. To- 
bin, public relations director for 
National Citizens for Ejisen- 
hower, told a citizens group that 
race relations should be used as 
“major ammunition” in the cam- 
paign, 

Because of the critical situa- 
tion developing among the Dem- 
ocrats on the issue, their na- 
tional chairman, Paul Butler, has 
called a meeting of the conven- 
tions plattorm committee one 
full week before the convention 
opens on Aug. 13. 

® 


DISCLOSURE this week of 
the text of a recent speech b 
Sen. Karl Mundt (R-SD) indi- 
cates, he and other Republicans 
are encouraging the Dixiecrats to 
press the fight against the civil 
rights plank at the convention, 
Senator Barry Goldwater (R- 


: (Continued on Page 2) 


authorities say that three shots 
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ich. Democrats Urge Party 


Take Strong Rights Stand 


GRAND RAPIDS, Mich.—The Michigan Democratic party, at its state convention} 


here last week, appealed to the Democratic party nationally to rededicate itself to the 


principles of the Bill of Rights and the 


simution. In its own eloquent doc- 
meni. called “the Michigan Dec- 
Jaration,” the 1,400 delegates ac- 
vanced a militant program for civ- 
jloaehts, which the state’s delega- 
fissy Was istructed to fight for at 
the Democratic National Conven- 
tien openings in Chicago Avg. 153. 
Composition of the delegates at- 
tending the state convention re- 
flected the fact that Democratic 
Party here has achieved a working 
Coalition of organized labor, the 
Nevro people's movement, and 
faintily-sized) farmers reminiscent 
of New Dead davs., | 
- ‘The convention elected 88 dele- 
giles to go to Chicago and in- 
stiiucted them to cast their ballot 
for Gov. G. Mnnen Williams for 
the presidential nomination. Sec- 
end choice of the delegates as a 
newspaper poll revealed, was Sen. 
Psites Kelaiver. 
* 


14th and 15th Amendments to the U.S. Con- 


tional freedom. | 
It tales critical note of the eco- 


nomic plight millions caused by 
‘the Cadillac Government. The un- 
employed, the poor farmers, Ne- 
gro people, youth, small business, 
mentally ill. It scores the lack of 


housing, 


health © facilities, slum 


clearance, while trusts get billions 
in the “giveaway” progran. 


The “Declaration” says. “total 


war means total disaster for all 


contenders, 


and de- 


aggressors 


fenders alike.” Also that “isolation- 


ism is basically defective as a for- 
eign policy, the United States must 


participate in the world commu- 
nity of nations for the advance- 
ment of freedom and _ protection 
of human tights throughout the 
world and that we support. the 


United Nations 


as a means to 


achieve these ends.” 


REP. DIGGS 


! 


_ 
DELEGATES BACKED UP 


| 


YOUR MONEY AND YOUR LIFE 


Disarmament Economics 


By LABOR RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 


THE SOVIET arms cut 
has inspired thought about 
the probable effects of a 
U. S. reduction. Edwin L. 


Dale Jr. of the New York 
Times Washington staff devoted 
a Sunday editorial section ar- 
ticle (5/20) to the question: 
“How Would Arms Cut Affect 
U.S. Prosperity?” He concludes 
that a 25 percent cut to match 
the Soviet move would do no 
economic harm and would per- 
mit civilian benefits. 


Agreed. But it remains true 
that the long postwar boom has 
been built mainly on war, its 
aftermath, and the resulting 
world expansion of U. S. eco- 
nomic positions. | 

The present economi¢ prop of 
$40 billion “national security” 
budgets cannot be measured by 
the simple statistic of 10 per- 
cent of tHe gross national pro- 
duct. | 

Lasting econor.ic militariza- 
tion has helped monopoly pro- 
fits, directly and indirectly en- 
couraged the huge capital goods 
boom. Whether a significant re- 
duction in “defense” spending 


reduce arms spending as soon 
as possible.” However, general 
economic considerations enter 
very little, if at all, into Admin- 
istration decisions on the size 
of the arms budget. But partic- 
ular economic pressures have a 
powerful effect. 

Military sper.ding, with its 
extreme concentration on alr- 
craft, guided 1.:i:siles, and atom- 
ic weapons, has become very 
specialized in its impact. Gen- 
eral Motors, the always-point- 
ed-at leading arms contractor, 
now has less than five percent 
of its output in munitions. But 
to electronic firms, aircraft and 
ship builders, producers of stra- 
tegic materials, military orders 
remain very important indeed. 
Similarly with the assorted man- 
ufacturers of textiles, cigar ma- 
chines and what-not who have 
“diversified” out of low-profit 
lines into munitions. Besides 
those electric utilities which 
have invested billions in power 
plants whose sole customer is 
the AEC for H-bomb produc- 
tion. — 


It would be naive indeed to 
expect those with the maximum 


«p . ") . 
yh, CHARLES, DIGGS. JR» Us. Supreme Court decisions on|the “Declaration” with a resolu: 
Congressman last) week became racial segregation must Pg blasting the Dixiecrats and 
. the first Negre to preside at the ed. Segregation m the: U.S.~ and'called for expulsion from Con- 
iicic tonventin, He vill discrimination in imanigration gress _ of any i.embers who got 
serve on the platform committee | must be totally eliminated. ‘there by unconstitutional and i- 
at Chicago along with Mrs. Mil- * Hegal denials of tne right to vote. 
dred Jetirey. a leader in the Unit- ON ATOMIC ENERGY AND: They also demand abolition of 
ed Autonsedile Workers. AUTOMATION, the “Declaration” the poll tax and other vote bar- 
The Michigan Declaration, read said: atomic energy can if its _— a oo 
> conventi Logrs as for the benef ) > me ; di ) ; 
to the convention by Diggs, was for the benefit of the people mark| Se of oy ak bende oat ce 


appioved . unanimously. On con-;an end to degrading poverty and #0 7 sonny Bago 
trast to the eltorts to appease Dix- inhumnan drudgery for all people | f0 discourage segregation in u- 


iecrats in some high Democratic evervwhere and the use of atomic’ C@uon and housing, effective 
quaricrs in Wasltington, the Dec- energy for peaceful use and send- EPC, a civil a division mm 

laration denounced the Dixiccrats ing to underdeveloped uations of the Department of Justice. 
and called tor their defeat. the world shall be energetically] The “Michigan Declaration” 
It affirms that men and women pursued. ‘was unfortunately marred in spots 
have basie rishts regardless of Progress for peace, not profits by a--capitulation to McCarthyite 
promotion of automation, redbaiting. But it can be said it 


vested interest in the over $40 
billion yearly “defense” budget 
to stand aside while their gold- 
plated business is slashed. Trev- 
or Gardner resigned from his 
high Air Force post in protest 
because the guided setealle out- 
put wasn't being stepped up as 
much as he wanted, and return- 
to his former job as Chairman 
of Hycon Manufacturing Corp. 
m Nixon's Southern California. 
Hycon had tripled its emplovy- 
ment, and made missiles and 
rockets its main business, while 
Gardner was in the Eisenhower 
Administration. One suspects 
that this direct connection be- 
tween pressure for more arms 
— and vested interest 

rein is unique only in the fact 
that it was made public. 

w 

THE GARDNERS and their 
ilk are reinforced by the Rad- 
fords and Dulleses who are 
straining every nerve to limit 
.the relaxation of international 
tension. Nor are these political 
considerations free from eco- 
nomic motives—such as those of 
the oil companies fearing that 
a reduction of the total military 
effort will weaken the U.S. over- 
seas protecting their  invest- 
ments, 

No influential bnsiness felt a 


would precipitate a depression 
depends on what other measures 
are taken at the same time, since 
now there would be no war aft- 
ermath to provide an automatic 
substitute. A parallel opening of 
East-West trade and more ccn- 
structive non-military measures 
such as federal aid to highways, 
would make a big difference. 

Still, no likely combination of 
actions of this type can guaran- 
tee against a severe depression. 
Militarization and war set off 
the boom and conditioned its 
development. But it proceeded 
—and at present stalls—under its 
own dynamics. The internal con- 
tradictions making for economic 
crisis are coming to a head. 

« . | 

DALE writes: “If economic 
considerations alone were im- 
portant, the Government would 


It that effort is “frustrated,” he 


idience in New York last Sunday 
said, he will “carry the fight” to the 


that he would continue to press 
the civil rights tight in the Senate,| Democratic national convention 
and{with the White House, to the! and “to the people” in the fall 
“full\extent” of his “energies and;elections whether he is a candi- 
abilities.” date or not. 


U.S. Court Bars 
Jimcrow Seats 


HW. Lehman (D-NY) has-seen fit 
to express himself emphatically 

on the need for action 
‘The Dixiecrats are stalling. 
Eastland, for example, has hel 
uled the next committee hear- 
ing for next Tuesday—cleven 
davs after the last hearing. 
The Republicans, after mak- 
ing a show of supporting the 
Administration proposals which 
were introduced by Senator 
Clifford Case in the Senate, have | 
| 


‘Continued from Page !) 
Ariz) is also active in this euter- | 
prise. 

In his speech on May 4, in 
Greenville, $. C., Mundt cited 
the 1636 Democratic couven- 
tion, when the two-thirds rule 
for nomination of candidates wes 
revoked, as the hour when a ma- 
jor obstacle was thrown into the | 
political machinery of America. 

Mundt appealed to the South 
Carolina State Bankers Associa- 
tion audience for a common 
front against the “five bloc 
votes” in the nation: the AFL- 
C¥O labor vote; the city ma- 
chines in the north; the National 
Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People; the “ethnic 
groups, the hyphenated Amer- 
ican organizations” and _ the 
Americans tor Democratic Ac- 
tion. 


atid 


Supreme Court _ ay out the, 
“separate but equal” doctrine in| .@; wnt 7 
all other fields and that the ruling! i) peace te pret ws mae 
applied to transportation as well. | thee. pressures in iaiineten 

Judges Richard T. Rives avd! The Administration reacted to 
Frank Johnson, Jr., concurred in| the Soviet arms cut with belit- 
the majority opinion which was} tling statements and assurances 
the first direct ruling agaimst se-| that it would not follow suit. It 
 Sregation of sore, in untra- responded with a request for 
state transportation by so high a| expamded H - bomb appropria- 
court. As the Supreme Court did in) tions, and a vigorous campaign 
ruling against segregated schools,| to get Congressional approval 
they held that the old “separate) of the budgeted $2 billion rise 
— doctrine” no longer is} in military foreign aid authori- 
valxi. - zations, 
soaks" or’ even pledded to. walk] means 
since they rebelled against their nt a pon » ape 
treatment on the buses last De- them. And here again, general 
cember hailed the ruling as a signal! economic arguments are not 
"on of their leaders the Rev —— http rage. 

‘ Ave! million ] 
Martin Luther King was — inher ceauuaielll ee . 
and sentenced to a jail term in lieu! advance specific 
| } ¢ proposals to 
pending appeal. ‘The other cues] Praviie slemative employe. 
~hegue s concluding paragra): 

Kins cae abeyance pending) js beside the point so far as | 

“I'am personally elated to hear per ee 
‘of the decision by the Federal d: But 2 te deal a 
ooge he said. “It is a decision poets ceply true for the 
that will be welcomed by all peo- ‘ : | 
ple of good will both in the North| ,,1% the, mest _ fundamental 
forts of Negroes to obtain the right and South. . . . It is a victory for| to defense is nound to ves 
aap — yer democracy and the forces of jus-| ;” . a 
o first come, first served seating hice.” less for consum tion and invests 


Attorney Robert L. Carter ot). | Americans—want more consump: 
. ? | h PICTURE CREDIT tion and investment, and so they 
ew York, argued the case for the The of the k would both like to see less dee 
aintif ' - icture of the speakers at , 
plaintiffs ae was ones by City ~e. ha oh A, — on | fense spending in the purely 
Attorney Walter .Knabe and Assist- ) B4 . > ‘Courtesy’ of -CCBVROINC: SERSE“6'* © 5° , 
ant Sate Atlomcey. Cefbral Mad Meduathinn © Mu" 3A [uc Tile Rineaiaen arg doing semen 
son: Oarter“urgucd tht the! UB ie et gu De gt: “thin gataontt, ite dn it? usm 
Lh ged we ‘Lounttned) | pin dette vtgha weorenk ecieo will to Beded std tert He ste 


subsided into their unwritten pact 
with the Dixiecrats to do nothing. 


The great majority of the Demo- . Ala. Bu 


crats, are po party to, or ac-} MONTGOMERY, Ala. — 
quiesce in, the decision of Senator Cogregated buses in this ci 
Lyndon Johnson to smother | wore _ warn d aetna. 


‘issue if possible. The few liberals, 
outside of Lehman, have develop- | al last week by a three-judge | 


ed the passive attitude that if the federal court climaxing a six-| 
bill comes to the floor they will| month bus protest by Negro resi- 
vote in favor. ‘dents. The suit on behalf of four 

In refreshing contrast Senator’ Negro women was filed last Janu- 


‘Lehman told an Urban League au-;ary and argued on May I], at 
which time the three judges re- 


served their opinions. They set two 

lweeks from today as the effective 
date of their order to permit time 
for parties to submit a 
and formal judgments and allow 
time for the state and city to ap- 
peal. 

The suit was undertaken after 
Mayor W. A. Gayle and the two 
other city commissioners joined the 
White Cjtizens Council and an- 
nounced an all-out war against ef- 


* 

MUNDT injected an anti- 
foreigner appeal in his speech 
also. The “city machines,” he 
said, drive “multitudes” to the 
polls, “many of whom can 
neither read nor write in the 
Envlish Janguage, who haven't 
studied American history, who 
dont know Amercan traditions, 
ard who come. from countries 
woich had paternalistic govern- 
mints before they moved here.” 

The Dixiecrats in the House 
arc, simultaneously, continuing 
in the drive to prevent the 
school decision of the Supreme — 
Court from. being implemented. 
Jast week Rep. George S$. Long 
(ID-La) told the House that the 
fight against segregation was 
being conducted by “Communist- 
inspired organizations” among 


which he included the NAACP. - 
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PENNSYLVANIA METHODISTS 


IN MIXING MOVE... . 
_ THE CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA Conference ef the Me:h- 
f | Odists Church at their annual meeting recently held in Altoona, 
eeey | Pa., accepted into its ranks as a full bonafide member. Rev. George 
} Davis, pastor of the Mitchell Memorial Methodists Church of Har- 
risburg, Pa. 

The Rev. Davis the first Negro ever to become a member of 
the conference in its 88-vear history was introduced by Bishop CG. 
Bromley Oxnam,. of the Washington area. 

I'he Memorial Church is the first Negro church accepted into 
a white conference since the Methodist General Conference adopted 
an anti-segregation discipline at Minneapolis, Minn., recently. 


” 

Sy DEMOCRATS’ BIG CHANCE” 
poe : HE RECENT DEATH of the Democratic Congressman 
( Sure. ) June 10th | from the 2nd Congressional District, William T. at re- 

PHILADELPHIA |. moved iroin the Philadelphia political scene one of the best vote 

MISS AUTHERINE LUCY, one, getters of the Democratic Party. 
‘of the outstanding heroine of the The death of Granahan places one question high on the order 
‘Negro people in the present; Of business of those concerned with current efforts on the part 
‘struggle to integrate the schools, | of the Philadelpina Negro. to win greater representation in yovern- 
will be a featured speaker at the; ment: 
18th anniversary of the Emanuel, Electing a Negro to Congress from Pennsylvania 
Institutional Baptist Church _pro-| This column reprints below most of an editorial that appeared 
gram of “Practical ReligioX’ on! in the Twice-a-Week Philadelphia Tribune, in the belief that it 
|Sunday, June 10th. | reflects the opinions and desires of a wide section of the Negro 
“ | Appearing on the same program; community. 
with Miss Lucy will be the farmed “The unfortunate death of Rep. William T. Granahan.. . 


Coal Company Wants to gospel singer Mahalia Jackson. — gives the Democratic leadership the opportunity to Doe proper 


° The pastor of Emmanuel Bap-| recognition to the vast number of Negroes in Philadelphia who 
Keep Out of Union Welfare Fund tist (1730 W. 22 St.) Rev. W. L.| ardently support the Democratic Party. There are om who a 
WILKES BARRE, Pa.—A strike called last month by 5,000 1 


Bentley in a press statement to the! lieve that without this support the Democrats could not have suc- 
Glen Alden Coal Co. employes, represented by UMWA, has ended. 


, es, | press noted that it was “most fit-; ceeded so well and so often. 
August Lippi, President of District 1, UMWA, authorized the walk- ting and appropriate” that Miss! “Be that as it may, the Democratic leaders in Philadelphia 
out because of the company's refusal to pay into the union's health on Me and Miss Lucy should ap- P 


aup- should nominate a Negro for the vacancy created by the sudden 
and welfare fund 50 cents for each ton of coal mined. ‘pear on the program since he felt’) death of Mr. Cranalan. Certainly Philadelphia with its tremendous 
Glen Alden, largest coal operators in the country, admitted 


that the “present prayer action”! Negro population should send a Negro to Congress. This does not 
that the contract calls for payment, but claimed that since others for human rights now being waged’ mean th:t the Democratic leadership should select any candidate 
were reneging, they thought it was OK to do likewise. in the South was the most sterling simply because he is a Negro. Nor does it mean that no white man 

International President John L. Lewis said that no compromise ‘example of his principles put into! can properiv represent the 2nd. District. The nomination and elcc- 


was made on the health and welfare payment in settlement of life. . tron of a Negro to Congress from Philadelphia is important to the 
Miss Lucy, who enrolled in the whole struggle of Negroes in America for equal opportunity with 


the strike. | 
¢ ° yraduate school, of the University, other American citizens. : 
it’s Wage-Cut and Speed-up ‘of Alabama last February and be-, “f* is pe rhaps very diffieult for those who are not closely allied 


: ie, ‘came the storm center of a vio-. wiih the efforts to secure full citizenship rights fer Negroes to un- 
That UE Sthikers Are Resisting ent mob action when she tried to; derstand what 1 tremendous help a Negro Congressman from 
LESTER, Pa.—Local 107 UE “Strike Bulletin’ comments on a 


enter classes there and it is ex-) Philadelphia would be to the cause of improved racial relationships. 

news report that production in the Columbus and Mansfield, Ohio, pected that she will relate some of “The Democratic orgavization has been given by fate the 

plants of Westinghouse has increased 35 percent over levels that her experiences on the U. of A. chance we perform ef most useful service in t whole area of 

prevailed before the strike Wis settled there. campus. : r SeCUrIg pushice rot only for its faithful followers in Philadelphia 

“This is the kind of speedup,” savs the union paper, “Westing- | A month ago Miss Lucy wed: but for colored people everywhere. While the Twice-a-Week 
house local management would like to achieve here in Lester, with | 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Keystone Labor 


% ; 
Many Unionists’ Hearts Beat as One 

PHILADELPHIA.—Some 800 Western Union employes, mem- 
bers of Local 22, Commercial Telegraphers Union, AFL-CIO, 
walked off the job last week—without any decision from their ex- 
ecutive committee—apparently without any consultation with each 
other or anyone at all. It seems that at the same time they all] had 
the same thought, namely, that their committee was being} given a 
rough time by the company on negotiations for a wage rise and 
needed some help. 

Even more amazing, the same thought—leading to the same 
action—seized Western Union employes of the same union in Cleve- 
Jand and far-off Los Angeles. But that’s not all. WU employes in 
the New York area, members of the American Communications 
Association, unaffiliated, seemed to be on the same thought wave, 


and walked off, too. 
Last month, a similar phenomenon occurred among. trolley 


workers in Philadelphia, members of Transport Workers Union 
Local 234, AFL-CIO. In that case, management insisted that some 
maintenance men repair some overhead wires in a busy section, 
where traffic was heavy. The workers asked that a man be assigned 
to direct traffic while they wore working, to give them protection. 
Management said NO. 

It would have been a violation of the contract if the union 
would have called the men off their jobs—even to protect their 
lives. But here again, no official action from: the union was neces- 
sary. The men just walked off, and enough other men on other 
jobs followed suit to make the point very e‘fective. . 

The telegraphers made their point, too. They stayed off the 
job for four hours—meanwhile attending a meeting to get a report 
on negotiations. The union is asking a 29-cent hourly package 
increase, including 15 cents in across-the-board boosts. ! 


Mrs. Autherine Lucy Foster | 


Autherine Lucy 
Mere Today, 


the Rev. Hl. L. Foster of Tyler,; Tribune is aware of the political implications, it is of the opinion 

the added gravy that would come from an average 20 percent wage Texas who will accompany her to. that asicle from the justice of the cuse it would be good polities, 

a) cut on top. of rewriting jobs aud doubling work loads. Philadelphia. | “There is no tention of this newspaper to name the can- 

or aacianne aie anaes ae een — tidate. However, there are sev- 

3 eral Negroes who weukl do a 

) good job. Anyone of the follow- 

ing, Robert N. C. Nix, (Luther 

Cunningham, Marshall Shep- 

urd, Raymond Pace Alexander, 

Lenerte Roberts, is well quali- 

fred and would render great ser- 
vice. 

“The high command of the 
Democratic Party should give 
earnest and serivus attention to 
this matter. It is not enly an op- 
portunity to help the cause of 


ee 


’ Republican ‘Cold Storage’ Union Bills 


_ Improved Compensation Acts Salvaged 
From GOP Sabotage of Labor Measures 


ionships between the Leader Ad- 


By JAMES DOLSEN 

ITS BILLS on Unemployment 
Compensation and Workmen's 
Compensation (covering disabil- 
ities due to occupational diseases) 
comprise—as the score board in 
the adjoining columns shows— 
the total of important labor bills 
which the Leader Administration 
succeeded in getting enacted into 
law at the recently concluded 
session of the Pennsylvania Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

Nefther of the compensation 
measures met the demands of 
the hbor movement, but were 
probably the best that could be 
won in the face of the bitter op- 
position of the State Senate Re- 


publican majority, representing 
and spurred on by the Pennsyl- 
vania Manufacturers Association, 
Chambers of Commerce and 
nearly all the newspapers of the 
state. 

Had the top leadership of the 
state labor movement mobilized 
its rank aud file as the big em- 
ployers’ (associations mobilized 
their supporters, some at least of 
the labor bills which died in 
committee might have been 
saved. 

THE LAST MINUTE wam- 
ing bv AFL state president Mc- 
Donough that his organization 
would hold the Republican sena- 
tors responsible for refusing to 


—_—_—_—-— 
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Bilis Enacted Into Law 


Note: This score board records the action of the Pennsylvania 
General Assembly on important labor measures. Other articles will 


deal with eivil rights measures, etc. 


® Unemployment Compensation: Increasing maximum week- 
ly benefits to $30 (were $25); extending maximum period of pay- 
ments to 30 weeks (were 25); eliminating “peril point,” which speci- 
fied that when the Fund dropped to a certain amount payments 


had to be cut drastitally. 


© Workmen’s Compensation (for occupational diseases): In- 
creasing weekly maximum rate for tota) disability to $37.50 (was 


$32.50); raisin 


minimum to $25> weekly (was $12.50); extending 


compensation for permanent disability to life (was 700 weeks). 
Rates for partial disability were raised to $27.50 weekly ($23 


before). 


© AFL urged weekly $40 maximum. 


wage received. This would have averaged about $48 a week. 


® Both wanted the $10 weekly minimum 
new law retains the old. minimum. 


CIO demanded 2/3 of 
raised to $25.° The 


report these labor measures out 
of committee came too late and 
lacked the aggressive mass back- 
jug which would have constitut- 
ed an effectual warning to. the 
COP legislators seeking reelec- 
tion this fall. 

Labor has failed to draw to 
the active support of these bills 
the Negro people, small business- 
men and farmers, liberals and 
good-governmenters, who along 
with it, made up the coalition 
which had swept Leader into the 
governorship and_ given the 
Democrats control of the House. 

What this coalition succeeded 
in accomplishing — even though 
its unity was expressed in a loose 
manner and unevenly—in forcing 
enactment ot the FEPC bill, 
shows that gains are possible 
when the coalition forces work 
together. 

LABOR was severly handi- 
capped in its getting the faets 
about these bills to the general 
public because of having in the 
state only two union newspapers 
(New Era of Reading and Le- 
high Valley Labor Herald of Al 
Jentown), Lath weeklies of limit- 
ed local circulation. The bi 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh 
dailies ignored these bills. They 
had conducted a most vicious 
campaign of ‘ misrepresentation 
against the two compensation 
measures. ee 

By no means are all the Bi 


'‘Busitiess elements’ which‘ pag | . 
“4he State ‘DethtctapicesPAty ev-.4 James 


rest of the session as it did. 


ministration and the heads of 
the Pennsylvania labor move- 
ment. The influence of these 
elements was apparent in the 
relatively weak and unsustained 
efforts of Democratic Senators 
to pry the frozen bills out of the 
tight grips of the Republiean 
chairmen. 

These Big Business interests 
which prefer to support the 
Democrats were willing to have 
the Democratic-controlled bouse 
pass the labor bills, confident 
that the Republican Senate ma- 
jority would bury them for the 


colored people, but a positive 
test of whether or not they ap- 
preciate the value of the support 
which the Democratic Party re- 
ceives from the Negro voters in 
this city. It can and should be 
done. A Negro Congressman is 
uw werthy objective.” 


ee eee ee eee — 


‘Frozen’ in Re 


publican Committees 

Just before adjourning last month the State Senate in straight 
party votes (18 Democrats to 23 Republicans) voted against re- 
quiring the Republican chairmen of committees to report out for a 
vote the following labor measures: 

® Outlawing use of tear gar in labor disputes. 

® Limiting injunctions in such cases. 

: © Repealing lave prohibiting strikes by employes of public 
utilities. | 
© Requiring that “prevailing” wage be paid on all construction 
projects for state or local governments or their agencies. 

® Prohibiting working of women for more than six consecutive 
days without at least one day of rest. — 

® Banning discrimination because of sex. 

e Establishing a state minimum wage and maximum hours law. 

e Requiring railroads to pay their’ employes weekly (now 
every two weeks) and (another bill) requiring them to maintain 
“minimum safety” crews. : 

These bills speedily passed the House. | | 

The «railroad bills were frozen in the Committee on Law and 
Order, of which the chairman is’ Paul L. Wagner, Tamaqua. The 
rest were*frozen in the'Gommittee on Labor and , of which 


9. Berger, ah Caudersgors is apairman.. Thee fe pgar” last 


i for months, \ 
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| Phila. City Council Votes Unanimous Support 
For Projected 1956 
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Methodist Group Asks 


To Stop Deportation of Greek Worker 


Special to Pennsylvania Worker 


PITTSBURGH.—The 131]st Annual Conference of the Methodist Church of this 


Public Housing Program — 


By JAMES DOLSEN 


_, ,PHILADELPHIA.—The City Cotincil has unanimously voted its approval of the mu- 
nicipal public housing program for this year, despite the terrific uproar incited by the local 
real estate and allied banking interests. The resolution affirming this “wholehearted ap- 
proval was introduced by Coun-! ts a , 
cilman Raymond Pace Alexander ponents in some of the areas in (regarding segregation),” Arnold 
and Rev. Marshalll L. Sheppard, | which sites are located that they continued, “the Board of Realtors 
the two Negro members. The three would resort to court action to will murder me!” While he evi- 
Republican members joined in the block public housing construction.'dently is in no danger of being 


|pledge that the Council will “co-| The 21st Ward “Citizens Commit-| “murdered” by his fellow realtors 


operate to the fullest measure in'tee Against Low Rent Housing” ;should he repudiate their incita- 
the selection of suitable sites” and has voiced this threat in its fight tion of and capitalization on anti- 
in “continuing its efforts in the against two proposed sites in the Negro prejudiced (because it has 
direction of increased public hous-! Roxborough area and two in the brought them big profits), the 
ing, slum clearance and urban re-- Manayunk section. The hame cho-' statement retlects the fact that it 
newal grants and legislation for sen for this committee reflects the is the realtors’ association which 
the City.” arrogant contempt bv the organi-|is miainly responsible for the at- 
The Council's backing of the 2° of this opposition for the tens. tacks on the public housing plan 

| of thousands of their fellow citi--and exposes the Association’s 


~~ ga _— plan zens condemned to lie in the hor-'chief weapon as that of inciting 
came in the midst of threats by op- rible slums of the city. ‘racial antagonisms in the commu- 


Philadelphia Board of Realtors—’ MEANWHILE the City has 
Philip N.- Arnold—in a panel dis-,been warned by the regional di- 
cussion on public housing some'rector ot the Housing Administra- 
time ago before the local branch of tion that the detailed plans for the 
the NAACP let the cat out of the, $35,000,000 program must be in 
bag as to what was the main rea- the hands of the Washington au- 
son for the sudden storm ot oppor- thorities by July 81. This means, 
sition and who were behind it. — |he said, that the local authorities 

“Were pushing a little too fast must have everything sewed up 
on integration in housing, he ad-'before the middle of next month. 
‘monished the startled auidence,| With the Council on record for 


Fi ah mee A FORMER president of the nities involved. 


‘@: . ) last month, unanimously passed a resolution asking President ("%”: | 
area, held the end of a. & ‘Which was mainly Negro. He pref- the housing, it should be possible 


Kisenhower to “instruct the Department of State to review the case of the Immigration 


aud Naturalization Service. 
asuinst Gus Santes, a 69-year- 
old unemployed cook of this 


bership was prior to passage of 
the McCarran-Walter Act in 
1952. The Government is there- 


jaced this remark with protesta- to get support further organized 
| tions that “What is happening in,all over the City in accordance 
Alabama and Mississippi is ‘crim-'with the suggestions made in Jast 
inal.’ ” ‘week's feature page on Philadel- 


Walter Act ... is a copy of the 
Nazi ideal. It is super-American- 
ism, like Germany's ‘Deutsch- 


Cily. 

The request is made “in or- 
der to determine whether thie 
decision of the Service to deport 
Mr. Santes is consonant with the 
Jaw of the land and the fullesi 
rights, of individual persons. 

Sume 166,000 members are 
represented by the Conference, 
Sirah * 68 to the resolution. 

A “gross injustice” is the wav 
Rev. Allan J. Howes, pastor ot 
the Asbury Methodist Church in 
Uniontown, described the de- 
portation order. H[e is chairman 
oi the Commission on Social 
and Economic Relations of the 
Conference. 

Sates, who is of Greek origin, 
was alleged to liave been a Com- 
munist Party member in 1934 
by Flavian Stazer and Joseph 
and Mary Mazzei, all three 
long-time government informers. 

A PETITION recently. filed in 
the Federal Disirict Court here 
on Santes’ behalf after all re- 
sources availuble to him in the 
procedures of the Service had 
been exhausted asks annulment 
of the deportation order. 

The appeal points out that his 
alleged Communist Party mem- 


——_— 


fore trving to punish him “re- 
troactively for alleged conduct 
which was perfectly legal and 
proper at the time it) was al- 
levedly engaged in,” the peti- 
tion stresses. 

In the petition the Mazzei 
husband-and-wite team is de- 
scribed as proven perjurers and 
Stazer’s testimony as “utterly 


—ineredible, vague and false.” 


Prior to this court action 
Congressman Herman P. Eber- 
harter (D-Pittsburgh) had intro- 
duced a bill in Congress to block 
the deportation. At a hearing 
before the House Judiciary 
Committee April 25, the bill was 
tabled after the chairman—Rep- 
resentative Francis EE. Walter 
(D-Easton, Pa.)—explained that 
he had received a “report” from 
the Justice Department “indicat- 
ing that Santes was still a 
Comuntnist, 

Congressman Eberharter, 
however, was not allowed to see 


the alleged report. He: blasted 
“un- 
~. the expenses involved may be 
sent 
806 Renshaw Bldg. 


of it as 


Walters use 
American.” 
“It appears to me,” he angrily 


exclaimed, “that the McCarran- 


-_—_-——_—- 


Unemployment Insurance in Danger 


land ueber Allies!” 

The Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
has: characterized the prosecu- 
tion as “Deportation lajustice.” 

SANTES HAS been a Pitts- 
burgh residence since coming to 
this country in [914 He has a 
wife here, a son and daughter 
and grandchildren. He is in ill 
health, brought on by the long 
continued persecution. 

He has long lost all trace of 


any relatives in Greece, where, | 
“Come | 


as a deported American 
munist, he would face the peril 


| 


' 
i 


“If I don’t stick to my position phia’s public housing needs. 


‘THE DEMOCRATS BIG CHANCE’ 


see North Star—page Id. 


| 


of death and certainly of tor- | 


ture at the hands of the semi- 
fascist government. 


He would, | 


besides, leave this country ut- | 


terly destitute, — of the | 


social security allowance — for 
which he has paid over many 
years, as Congressman - Eber- 
harter pvinted out to the House 
Committee. 

The Western 
Committee for Protection of 
Foreign Born has been handling 
Santes’ defense. Donations for 
Pittsburgh — office, 


to its 


Pennsylvania 


“The Magazine for Young America” 


NEW CHALLENGE 


PHILADELPHIA 

It‘s mighty small but it packs a powerful wallop. 

That seems the best way to describe a peppy little magazine 
that is getting to be known to more and more Philadelphians., 

Its name is New Challenge and it is stvled as “The Magazine 
for Young Americans.” Although it is primarily directed toward 
young people—teenagers in particular—many an adult would do 
well to read through its 30-odd_ pages. 

For it presents news and views of life in the U. S. in a manner 
that would do the editors of wealthy; slick magazines proud. Its 
format is like that of the popular little magazines that have sprung 
up lately—Quic, Jet, etc.,—and it is cleverly illustrated with drawings, 
photos and sketches, many of them in color. 

- It aims to reach young people with ideas on any and every 
subject ranging from the pel vt of love and “going steady” to 
the struggles tor Negro freedom in the South, It talks baseball, 
jobs, peace, brotherhood, the latest juke box hits and the olympics. 

¥ | 

“NEW CHALLENGE” in its Mav issue—talks about the pos- 
sibility of one of the younger. baseball stars breaking Babe Ruth's 
60 home run record; while another. three-page spread tells you “How 
to Tell Off the Boss.” which any reader, young or old could learn 
something about. 

Another feature describes the struggles of the Negro people in 


. _ * 
Em lo ers Pian to Kill Jobless Benefits Mississippi for the right to vote as personified in a heroic Southern 
} | ; Negro—Gus Courts. 


To Stop Payments Thru Court Appeals 


By JOSEPH POSNER 
HARRISBURG, Pa. 

IF BIG BUSINESS in Penn- 
sylvania has its way, unemploy- 
ment insurance in this state will 
be on the road to becoming a 
dead duck after June 25. 

On that day, the State Su- 
preme Court will review a Dau- 
phin County Court decision that 
Westinghouse workers who won 
the right to unemployment in- 
surance can’t collect anyhow— 
but must wait until the Superior 
Court acts on an appeal made 
by the boss not to pay. 

If the State Supreme Court 
upholds this decision, it will 
mean that an employer has it 
within his power, just by filing 
an appeal, to hold up the pay- 
ment of unemployment insurance 
for months, and maybe even 
years. | 

One Westinghouse striker at 


the Lester hs 


he’s lucky e @an ha 


ig a: 


once a week for his family since 
he’s been locked out, said: “It's 
like telling me when I'm hungry 
NOW that they are going to 
give me a turkey dinner with 
trimmings NEXT YEAR. It 
doesn't make sense. Right now, 
while I'm looking for another job 
or wailing for a union settle- 
ment on the company lockout, 
is the time, I need that insurance. 
Otherwise, if it can be delayed 
into the future, there’s no secur- 
ity, which is what unemploy- 
ment insurance is meant to be.” 


* 

IT WAS FOUR months ago, 
on February 17, that the State 
of Pennsylvania ruled that all 
Westinghouse workers in the 
state were locked out by the 
company, and therefore entitled 
to unemployment compensation. 
Immediately thereafter, in an 
@bvious attempt to demoralize 
the strikers, the company warned 


the yorkers ithat it would. fight ': 


| its were pis . > sii Pedic 


the ruling sid‘ that the tioney 


om never be paid to them, 
and that in any event, the com- 
pany would be able to delay 
payments indefinitely through 
court appeals. 

A few days later, scores of 
business firms and their organ- 
izations joined in court acfion 
with Westinghouse to deny the 
strikers their benefits. The Dau- 
phin County Court decision fit 
in neatly with Big Business 
campaign. 

Westinghouse management 
has never concealed that it was 
relying on hunger to force the 
strikers to accept a 20 percent 
wage cut the company is try- 
ing to put over. This intention 
was most vividly revealed last 
Jan. 26 daring the bitter wintez 
when strikers families were find- 
ing it most difficult to adjust to 
payless paydays. At that time, 
W. W. se bth manager of 
industrial relations, sent a letter 


- In previous issues it talked about “love” and how this situation 
affects teenagers, and in the May issue it joins in a discussion begun 
by a Catholic Youth Magazine on the subject of “going steady.” 
The article presents a viewpoint that is healthy and yet. realistic. 

It thus attempts to handle—in a bright and positive manner— 
one of the aspects of teenage life that has aroused the-critics of our 
‘ounger generation. It makes its point without damning the young 
folks or spicing it with smutty inferences. Obviously, parents 
who are struggling to bring up healthy kids in the midst of a gen- 
erally sordid atmosphere could Jearn a lot from this one article. 

It is now one month into its current circulation drive and al- 
ready has made some headway in this area. It is doing this not 
only by having its contents read and enjoyed but also through lead- 
ing and stimulating popular campaigns. Its supperters, some of 
whom are members of the Labor Youth League, are campaigning 
for 25,000 signatures on post cards to President Eisenhower urging 
his intervention to stop defiance of the Constitution by Soutien 


racists. 


to total pauperism. 

Attorneys from Local 107, 
“United Electrical Workers, as 
well as from IUE and AFL-CIO 
will argue against the Dauphin 
County Court decision on June 
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for strike relief. Heimbach sug- 
gested that this effort be stopped, 
and tuat the needy unionists and 
their children should instead be 
forced to go to welfare agencies. 
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